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EDITORS’ NOTE. 


This book doesnot pretend to be an exhaustive 

study of the life and work of Maharaja Ranjit Singh. 
~ After giving the historical background and a short life- 
sketch, it presents certain essential features of his work, 
which have not been brought out so clearly in the 
existing works on him. Some of the topics dealt with in 
the present volume are quite new, and it is hoped that 
they will lead to a new orientation of the appraisal of the 
Maharaja’s achievements. There being different writers 
for different chapters, it was but natural that there should: 
be some repetition. To avoid this, the Editors had to 
. delete certain portions here and there, for which they 
crave the writers’ forgiveness. There will be observed 
some marks of hurry in the make-up of the book, of 
which we are not unconscious, but when the reader knows 
that the whole work of writing and printing has been 
gone through in about four weeks, he will not be too 
hard in his judgment. . 

With all its shortcomings the book, it is hoped, will 
make some real contribution to the literature on the great 
national hero of the Punjab, and as such will be accept- 
able as a souvenir on the first centenary of his death 
For enabling us to present it to the public we are much 
beholden to our contributors. : 


Khalsa College, Amritsar, Trya SINGH. 
20th June, 19389. | - GANDA SINGH. 
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CHAPTER 1 
HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


(py Pror. Tusa SINGH, M. A.) 


Sikh’ (Sanscrit. Shish) means a disciple; a0 his 
religion is best understood when it is regarded as a life, 
a discipline, and not as a system of philosophy. . Sikh 
history reveals the gradual making and development of a 
nation in the hands of ten successive leaders, called 
Gurus. They had’ much in common with other contem- 
porary reformers who were doing so much ’to ‘purify 
religion and enrich vernacular literature ;- but these 
reformers appear to have been so impressed with the 
nothingness of this life that they deemed it unworthy of 


a thought to build up a new oe of society. In the 


words of Joseph Cunningham, “they aimed chiefly at 
emancipation from priesteraft, or from the grossness of 
idolatry and polytheism....cThey perfected forms of 
dissent rather than planted the germs of nations, and 
their sects remain to this day as they left them. It was 
reserved for (Guru) Nanak to perceive the true principles 
of reform, and to lay those foundations which enabled 
his successor (Guru) Gobind (Singh) to fire the minds of 
his countrymen with a new nationality, and to give 
practical effect to the doctrine that the lowest is equal 
with the highest, in race as in creed, in eee rights as 
in religious hopes.” 

The movement began with Garu Nanak 1469- 1539), 
who was born in the Kshatrya clan at Talwandi (now 
called Nankana Sahib), near Lahore. He found his 
people in the depths of degradation. The Punjab, which 
had once been the land of power and wisdom, had 
through the successive raids of the foreigner become 
| utterly helpless and ruined. It lay like a door mat at the 
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gate of India. The people had no commerce, no 
language, no inspiring religion of their own. They had 
lost all self-respect and fellow-feeling. It has become a 
maxim now to call the Punjabis brave, sociable, practical, 
and so forth;. and we found them recently fighting 
thousands of miles away from their homes for the men 
and women of France and Belgium; but wé forget that 
the same people, before the birth of Sikhism, were 
content to see their wives and children being led away. 
as so many cattle to Ghazni, without daring to do. 
anything in defence of them. When Baba Budha asked 
his father to drive away the invader who was destroying 
his fields, the latter could only shake his head and confess. 
his inability to do so. This is how Guru Nanak describes. 
the political condition of the people in his Asa-di-Var: 


Sin is the king, Greed the minister, Falsehood the 
- mint-master, ~~’ 


And Lust the deputy to take counsel with; they sit 
and confer together. = : 


_- The blind subjects, out of ignorance, pay homage like 
dead men. — 

| They were so cowed down in spirit that ‘they 

mimicked the Mohammedan manners, ‘ate meat prepared 

in the Mohammedan fashion,’ and ‘wore blue dress in 

order to please the ruling Class’ (Asa-di- Var) . 


; . ‘Even 
their language had been changed’ (Basant, I), 


Guru Nanak’s heart bled when he saw his people’s 
helplessness in the face of cruelty and havoc wrought b 
the enemy. There is nowhere expressed such a Biba 
anguish for the suffering of others as in the memorable 
songs of Guru Nanak, sung to the accompaniment of 
Mardana’s rebeck, when he was actual] 


7 : y Witnessing the 
horrors of Babar’s invasion. : 


In one of his jerem; 
emiad 
sang, ‘‘ When there was such slaughter, 7 ae 
) 


@ God! didst Thow- not feel pain ? Creater! Thou 
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belongest to all. If a powerful party. beat another 
‘powerful party, it is no matter for angers but when a 
ravenous lion falls upon a herd of cows, the master of the 
herd should show his manliness.” Guru Nanak determin- 
ed that the people should no longer remain a herd of 
cows, but should be turned into a nation of lions. Sikh 
“history reveals how this miracle was performed. We see 
its consummation on the Baisakhi day of 1699 when 
Guru Gobind Singh baptised the Sikhs into Singhs or 
tions, calling each one of them ‘a host of one lakh and a 
quarter’. 


Laying aside such short-cuts as mantras, miracles 
and mysteries, Guru Nanak began his work with man 
himself, and based his uplift on his own: character. 
Looking at the helplessness of his countrymen, he dis- 
covered that moral degradation was at the root of it all. 
When asked by his companion why such suffering had 
come to the people, he replied, “ It is ordained by the 
Creator that before coming to a fall one is deprived of 
one’s virtue.” (Asa, I). He felt sure that as long as men 
were steeped in ignorance and corruption, nothing could 
‘be done for them. He began the work of education first: 
“Truth is the remedy of all. Only Truth can wash away 
the sins” (Asa-di-Var). Guru Nanak freed the people 
from the bondage of so many gods and godlings, and led 
them to accept one Supreme Being as the creator and 
sustainer of all, no matter by what name they called Him. 
“One should not recognise any but the one Master” 
(Maru, I), as this was the only condition on which the 
people could become one unified whole. In order to raise 
‘the dignity of the ordinary man, he taught that there 
were no incarnations, no special revelations. Man was the 
‘greatest and the highest revelation of God. His 
humanity was the greatest miracle, and must be cherished | 
"a8 the most precious gift from heaven. | ea 


A 


‘ Before ’ the advent of Sikhism the leaders of thought 
had fixed certain grades of salvation according to the 
different capacities of men, whom they divided into high 
and low castes. The development of character resulting 
from this was one-sided. Certain people, belonging to 
the favoured classes, developed in themselves a few good 
qualities to a very high degree, while others left to them- | 
selves became degenerate. The Gurus did not want to 
have such a lop-sided growth. They wanted to give 
opportunities for the highest development to all classes of 
people. 

There are lowest men among the low castes. 
Nanak, I shall go with them. What have I got to do 
with the great? | 
God’s eye of mercy falls on those who take care 
. of the lowly. —Sri Rag. - 
It is mere nonsense to observe caste and to fee] proud 
| over grand names.—S7ri Rag. - SH 
Some work had already been donein this line. The Bhagats 
or reformers in the Middle Ages had tried to abolish the dis- 
tinction between high-class Hindus and the so-called untouch- . 
ables by taking into their fold such men as barbers, weavers, 
shoemakers, etc. But the stigma of untouchability still re- 
mained, because the privilege of equality was not extended 
to men as men, but to those individuals only who had washed 
away their untouchability with the loveofGod. Kabir, a 
weaver, and Ravidas, a shoemaker, : were honoured by 
kings and high-caste men, but the same privilege was not 
extended to, other weavers and shoemakers, who were still 
. held to be untouchables. Ravidas took pride in the fact 
that the love of God had so lifted him out of his caste th at 
even the superior sorts of Brahmins came to bow before 
him, while other members of his caste, who were working 
as shoemakers in the suburbs of Benares, were not so 
honoured. 


. The Sikh Gurus made this improvement on the 
previous idea that they declared the whole humanity to be 
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one, and that a man was to be honoured, not because he 
belonged to this or that caste or creed, but because he was 
a man, an emanation from God, whom God had given the 
same senses and the same soul as to other men: 


He who looks on all: men ag equals is religious 
(Suhi, J). . 


To look on all men as class-fellows is to belong the 
highest order of saintliness (Japji). 


Recognise all human nature as one. 


All men are the same, although they appear different 
under different influences. 


~The bright and the dark, the ugly and the beautiful, 

: the Hindus and the Muslims, have devaloued 

themselves according to the fashions of different 
countries. 


‘ All have the same eyes, the same ears, the same body 
"and the same build—a compound of the same four 
elements( Akal Ustat). 
* Woman also received the respect due to her. How 
could she be called inferior, when men born out of. her 
were so much honoured ? (Asa-di- Var). 


~The whole outlook of life was thus changed. The 
world, which the people had considered as the home of 
sin, or at best a mere delusion, was shown tobe the house 
of God. The worldly life, which in a spirit of despair 
they had contemned, now became the only field for good 
action: “Only service done within the world will win usa 
place in heaven "(Sri Rag, 1). 


The Guru’s general rules of conduct were very 
| simple, in as much as they did not forge any new shackles 
in place of the old ones, and left the people free to work 
out their social conscience themselves: 
Put away the custom that makes you forget the 
Loved One (Wadhans, «). 
My friend! the enjoyment of that food is evil which 


gives pain to the body and evil thoughts to the 
mind (Sri Rag, J). 


The same rule is given about dressing, riding, etc. 
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‘' he principles laid down by Guru Nanak” were 
excellent and just suited to the needs of the people.~ But 
the preaching of principles, however lofty, does not create 
nations. Two things are necessary at the outset to 
- produce the desired result: (1) General improvement of 
intellect, and (2) a feeling of unity. Without the one 
there can be no consciousness of a corporate life, and 
without the other it is impossible to have the national 
spirit which brings about the habit of making compromises 
‘to agree. Constant friction, born of dislike and distrust, 
_will too frequently tear open the habit and never: allow 
the solder to set. F 
By adopting the vernacular of the country for 
religious purposes, he in a way roused the national 
sentiment of the people. It was strengthened by the 
community of thought and ideal daily realised in the 
congregational singing of the same religioushymns. It also 
‘improved the understanding of the people. The high truths 
conveyed to them in their own tongue made them 
conscious of new powers of thought in themselves. To 
this was added the illumination of intellect that comes with 
the sincerity and enthusiasm of a newly-found faith: 
Love and devotion enlighten the mind (Sukhmani). 
Best of all, he enjoined upon his followers to open 
elementary schools in their villages, so that wherever there 
was 2 Sikh temple ag was a centre of rudimentary 
learning for boys and girls. This system continued up to 
tans times, ss may be seen even now in. oe 
Guru Nanak organised Sangots (or local organisations) 
of people wherever he went. These Sangats linked up the 
followers with themselves and with their Guru asthe centre 
of their organisation. Guru Angad encouraged them to 
use a separate script, called Gurmukhi, which made them 
independent of the priestly class. Guru Amar Das streng- 
thened: the Sangats by narrowing their frontiers within 


manageable compass and by disallowing every possible 
schism. Guru Ram Das further strengthened the system: 
by ‘appointing. regular missionaries called Masands, and 
by providing a central rallying place at Amritsar. Guru 
Arjun built the Golden Temple,.and placed in it the Holy 
Granth, compiled by him as the only authentic scripture 
for the guidance of the congregations. In it he included 
the writings. of himself and his predecessors, along with 
some chosen hymns from Hinduand Muslim saints of 
India, most of whom were considered untouchables and 
who made their living by working with their own hands. 
This was the most practical way of removing untouch-. © 
ablity and creating respect for honest labour. 


- ‘The immediate offect of the teaching that religion could 
be best practised within the secular concerns of life was 
that all prejudices against honest labour and trade were 
removed, andthe people began to take an active part in 
what were called the worldly affairs. Gango, a Khatri of 
Bassi tribe came to Guru Amar Das and asked, “Lord ! 
what shall I do to save myself 2” “Open a bank at Delhi,” 
- was the Guru’s reply. Possession of wealth was no longer 
to be considered as Maya, but asa very salutary and 
helpful thing in the conduct of naan affairs: “For a 
religious man, ” said Guru Ram Das, “it is not unholy to 
get wealth, provided he spends it in God’s way, and gives 
and lives in comfort.” The same Guru once said to his 
Sikhs, “ When a Sikh has got an important business in 
hand, join him and pray for him. If yousee that it cannot 
be carried on without financial assistance, collect money 
for him. from every quarter, and at the same time give 
something yourselves.” Henceforth we often hear of 
horse-dealing, banking, embroidery and carpentry among 
the Sikhs. The Gurus patronised and  encour- 
aged them, and for this purpose they founded com- 
mercial cities likg Amritsar and Tarn Taran, in which 
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they opened markets, called Gurt-ka-Bazaars, at their own 

expense. It is remarkable to note that the men invited to 

open shops with the money lent by the Gurus did not all 
belong to the Sikh community, but most of them were 
Hindus and Mohammedans. » 


“all this created a stir in the Government circles, and 
| Emperor Jahangir on a pretext caught hold of Guru 
Arjun and handed him over to his worst enemy who 
tortured him to death. This released forces of discontent, — 
and the next Guru, ‘Hargobind, organised the Sikhs as 

soldiers and fought many successful battles with the 
Imperial forces. There was a lull for some time under 
the next three Gurus ; but. when Emperor Aurangzeb 
martyred Guru Tegh Bahadur, who had gone to Delhi to 
plead the cause of persecuted Hindus, the anger of the. 
Sikhs knew no bounds. They received baptism of the 
sword from Guru Gobind Singh, and were organised as a 
band of warrior-saints, called the Khalsa, to right the 
wrongs of the people and not to rest until they had made 
India safe for Indians. At the baptism they drank out 
of the same cup, and were enjoined to wear the same 
symbols—Kes (hair), Kangha (comb), Kachha (shorts), 

Kara (iron bangle), and Kirpan (sword). They fought many 
battles with the Mughal armies. The struggle was yet 
unfinished when the Guru died at Nander.in the Deccan. 

But before dying he had written a letter to Aurangzeb i in 
which he reminded him of his ill- treatment, and told him 
)— 


1. That he suffered for his religion at the hands of Jahangir may be seen 
from the following words taken from the Emperor’sown 7auzak: ‘‘So many 
of the simple-minded Hindus, nay, many foolish } Moslems, too, had been 
fascinated | by his ways and teachings. He was noised about as a great 
religious and worldly leader. They ‘called him Guru, and from all 
directions crowds of people would come to him and express great devotion to 
him. This busy traffic had been carried on for three o 
For many years the thought had been presenti 
either I should put an end to this. 
brought within the fold of Islam? 


r four generations, 
ng itself to my mind that 
false trafic, or that he should be 
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that though so many of his Sikhs had been killed, his 
cause was still unconquered: “For what is the use of 
putting out a few sparks, when you raise a mighty flame 
instead 2” The work which the Guru had started had be- 
come a world-wide movement, and therfore it could not be 
crushed by the defeat or death of a few individuals. The - 
Guru was dead, his children were dead, but there was 
.. no lack of successors. ‘The whole community as a unit 
was invested with the authority of the Guru. This new | 
Guru was the Panth —the community— which was to guide 
itself by the teachings of the Holy Granth. 


The political struggle was carried. on under the 
leadership of Baba Banda Singh Bahadur who, after 
teaching a severe lesson to the wrongdoers, was killed 
with great torture at Delhi along with hundreds of other 
Sikhs. The Sikhs after this were outlawed, and prices 
were fixed on their heads. A general order was issued 
against them. They were hunted down like wild animals, 
and any man who killed a Sikh could get a prize from 
the viceroy of Lahore. Many died in this way. Those 
who escaped went to live in hills and jungles. ae 

Men feared to become Sikhs, for to wear long hair 
and to receive baptism was to call for death. Those who 
believed in Sikhism, but had not the courage to die 
for it, went about shaved. They were called Sahajdharis. 


Most of the Sikhs, however, did not mind dying for 
their religion. They kept bravely to their faith, and 
would now and then come down to the plains to visit 
their sacred places. They were often slain in making 
these attempts. In revenge they would fall upon the 
government parties carrying treasure and: looted oe. 
pie from them. 

Slowly they gathered strength, and the Mughal power 
grew weak. What was left of the Mughal power was 
destroyed by the invasions of Nadir Sbah and the 
Abdalis. Between them the Sikhs grew strong. 
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Mir Mannu, the Viceroy of Lahore, tried to do his” 
worst against the Sikhs. Hundreds of them were brought, 
daily to Lahore and killed outside the Delhi Gate. But. 
this only increased their anger and they vowed to get 
rid of the cruel rulers at any cost. They sang, 

“We are the grass, and Mannu the en) 
The. more he cuts us, the more we grow.” 
They began to build forts, which when pulled down 


were put up again. 


Their anger rose to the highest pitch, oe in 1757 
Prince Taimur, son of Ahmad Shah Abdali, pulled down 
the great Temple of Amritsar and filled up its sacred 
Tank. They united under two able leaders, both called 
Jassa Singh, and defeated the enemy. They drove out 
the invader and occupied Lahore. They also. restored the 
Temple of Amritsar. Jassa Singh Ahluwalia declared the 
‘Khalsa to be a state. 

The. Mohammedan viceroy of Lahore invited the 
-Marathas to come to his aid. They came and occupied 
the Punjab. But they could not stay for long. Ahmad 


“Shah Abdali came gent and defeated them at Panipat 
in £761. 


| As soon as the Abdali was gone, the Sikhs came 
forth again and began to fortify their villages. Tiina 
after time they defeated the Mohammedan armies, and 
the Abdali was forced to return again. The Sikhs retired 
beyond the Sutlej. But Ahmad Shah was too quick for 
them. He ‘totally defeated them near Ludhiana and 
destroyed about 30,000 of them. On his return he blew 
up the Temple of Amritsar with gunpowder and filled up 
the sacred Tank. 


_ This was too much for the Sikhs. As soon as ite 
Abdali had turned his back in 1768, they came out a al 

and spread themselves over the whole Punjab. i 
defeated the Mohammedan forces, at arin and scape 
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the land between the Sutlej and the Jumna. Next year 
they turned out Kabul Mal, the Hindu viceroy of Lahore, 
and occupied the territory between the Sutlej] and the 
Jhelum. In a few years uney had advanced up to the 
Indus. 

All this ia was tala in joint swan by the 
whole Sikh nation, called the Sarbat Khalsa. 


The nation was divided into twelve powers of equal 
rank, called the Misals. Each misal was under a chief 
called Sirdar, who was generally elected by his own 
followers. He was quite independent of outside control. 
But when a common enemy came to invade the Khalsa 
lands, these sirdars acted together. They met at the 
Akal Takht, in Amritsar, and decided upon joint action. 

As long as there was danger from outside, these 
misals acted together. But when that danger was over, 
quarrels arose among them. 
| There were six misals inthe Majha and six in the 
Malwa tract. In Majha, the greatest misals were those of 
the’ Bhangis, the Kanhaiyas, the Ramgarhias and the 
Sukkarchakkias. They began to fight each other. for 
supremacy. In the end the Sukkarchakkia misal was 
successful in putting down the others and acquiring their 
lands. The greatest leader of this) Misal was _ Maharaja 
Ben it Singh. 
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fo3 CHAPTER II 
MAHARAJA RANJIT SINGH. 


4 SHORT LIFE-SKETCH 


(By Ganpa Sinau, Researcu Scaonar, 
Kuasa Cottece, Amritsar) 


Maharaja Ranjit Singh was the greatest man of his 
time in India, and was one of the two greatest men of 
the world of his age, the other being Napoleon Bonaparte. 
Ranjit Singh was the product of that evolution that had 
been at work during some three centuries before his birth 
‘in the form of the religio-political movement of Sikhism 
which ultimately aimed at the consummation of a homo- 
geneous national brotherhood working for the emuanci- 
pation of the suffering humanity that had been bleeding 
for ages under their iron heel of religious and political 
tyranny. In him, as we shall see in the following pages, 
was fulfilled the prophesy of George Forster made in his 
letter XI of March 1783 when he said: “Should any 

future cause call forth the combined efforts of the Sicques 
to maintain the existence of empire and religion, we 
may see some ambitious chief led on by his genius and 
success, and, absorbing the power of his associates, 
‘display, from the ruins of their commonwealth, the 
standard of monarchy.” 

The first ancestor of Ranjit Singh to have been 
transformed from an ordinary ploughman into a saint- 
soldier of Guru Govind Singh was Sardar Buddha Singh,? 
of the village of Sukkarchak, who had been initiated 


into the fold of Sikhism by the seventh Guru Har Raj. 
—_—— Ss 

1, A Journey from Bengal to England, Vol, I, p. 295. 

2. Some recent writers have given him the name of Budh Singh Siwy 
due to an error in reading the word lous or a) 4) in Persian Mss, c : 
printed edition of Sohan Lal’s Umdat-ut-Twarikh, Vol. II, p, 
doubt about it and clearly mentionsit as fin ERY) 
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But the 
2, leaves no 
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Buddha Singh was a daring adventurer and abrave soldier 
and is said to have fought in the battles of Guru Govind 
Singh and Banda Singh Bahadur. He was a giant in 
strength and is said to have received thirty sword cuts 
and nine match- lock wounds on_ his body. He was 
famous for his piebald mare, called Desi, on whose back 
he swam across the rivers Ravi, Chenab and Jhelum some 
fifty times. 

On his death in 1/718 Buddha Singh left two sons, 
Naudh Singh and Chanda Singh, the latter being bis 
ancestor of the Sandhanwalia Sardars. Naudh Singh 
came into prominence during the pursuit of Ahmad Shah 
Abdali under Nawab Kapur Singh in 1749, and died in 
1752 ina strugggle against the Afghans near Majitha. He_ 
had four sons, of whom Charhat Singh was the eldest. 
Those were the days of the rise of the Sikh Migals. 
Charhat Singh was a spirited young man and had 
attracted the notice of eminent Sikhs at Kot Buddha in | 
1749. He soon became the leader of the Sukkarchakkia ~ 
Misal, so called after the name of his ancestral village, 
and embarked on a career of conquest with his head- 
quarters at Gujranwala. The condign punishment that he 
inflicted on the tyrannical Governor of Eminabad endeared 
him to his people, and his successful defence of Gujranwala 
against Khwaja Obed of Lahore and a decisive victory 
over Nur-ud-Din Bamezai, a military commander of 
Ahmad Shah Durrani, added much to his glory. He 
conquered Wazirabad, Ram Nagar, Sialkot, Rohtas, Pind 
Dadan Khan and a large portion of Dhanni and Pothohar, 
including the salt mines of Kheora and Miani. He thus _ 
carved out a principality for his Misal which, on his 
death in 1827 Bikrami, passed into the hands of his ten 

“years old son Mahan Singh.” 


1. The date of Sardar Charhat Singh’s death is given variously ‘by 
different writers, I have here followed the Umdat-ut-Twarikh of Sohan Lal 
who depends for his data on the works and personal knowledge of his father 
Ganpat Rai, whose .Mss., according to Sir Richard Temple, “‘are dated 
baok till not long after 1770 and even previous to that.’’ oe 
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- Mai Desan, the widow of Sardar Charhat Singh, was 
a courageous lady of great tact and ability. By matri- 
monial alliances of her daughter Raj Kaur with Sardar 
Sahib Singh Bhangi of Gujrat, and of her son Mahan Singh 
with Raj Kaur’ the daughter of Raja Gajpat Singh of 
Jind, she enlisted the sympathies of the Bhangis and the 
Phulkian for her family. She also extended and strength- 
ened the fort of Gujranwala. Not long afterwards 
Mahan Singh led ‘his men toa successful expedition 
‘against Nur-ud-Din Bamezai and regained the possession 
of Rohtas and conquered the blacksmiths’ town of Kothi 
= Lohdran. He next marched against the bigotted Pir 
Muhammad Chattha of Rasul Nagar for his enmity 
against the Sikhs and renamed that town as Ram Nagar. 
It was on his triumphant return from these expeditions 
that Mahan Singh was blessed with a son who was destin- 
edto become the national hero of the Land of the Five 
Rivers. : 


Three years later he had again to reduce the 
Chatthas, when he converted their town of Altpore into 
Akalgarh. With the increase of his power and resources, 
Mahan Singh carried his arms to Pindi Bhattian, 
Sahiwal and Isa Khel and, in the year 1782, advanced 
upon Jammu which yielded him an immense booty. The 
uncompromising jealousy of Sardar Jai Singh Kanhaiya 
estranged his relations with the young Sukkarchakkia. 
Mahan Singh called in from his exile the fugitive Sardar 
Jassa Singh Ramgarhia, and, in the struggle that ensued 
at Batala, the death of Saran: Gurbakhsh Singh, son of 
the Kanhaiya chief, broke for ever the back of Jai Singh, 
and the Ramgarhia Sardar regained his territories. 


The relations of the Kanhaiyas and the Sukkar. 
chakkias were, however, soon cemented for all time to 


Sane 


1. By strange coincidence so many lad g or 
family bore the same name, Raj Kaur. y tady members of Mahan Singh's 
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come by the sagacity of Mai Sada Kaur, the widow of 

| Sardar Gurbakhash Singh, with the matrimonial alliance 

_ of her daughter Mehtab Kanr with Ranjit Singh, the son 
of Mahan Singh. _ i | | 


On the death of Sardar Gujjar Singh Bhangi, there 
arose a cause of quarrel with his son Sahib Singh, and he 
was forced by Mahan’Singh to take refuge in the fort of 
Sohdra. It was here in 1790 that Mahan Singh was 
suddenly taken ill. He entrusted the command of his 
forces to his ten years old son and retired to Gujranwala, 
where he died on the 5th Baiskh, 1847 Bk., April, 1790: 
The young chief displayed a wonderful military genius in 
checking the advance of the enemy’s reinforcements 
under Karam Singh Dulo and others, near Kot Maharaja, 
and gaining a decisiwe victory over the Bhangis. : 

Ranjit Singh, the only son of Sardar Mahan Singh 
Sukkarchakkia, was born of Bibi Raj Kaur, otherwise 
known as Mai Malwain, on Monday the 2nd Manghar, 
1837 Bk. Margshirsha Wadi 1, i8th Shabén 1253 
al-Hijri, 13th November 1780 A. D.2. He was at first 
given the name of Budh Singh, but, apparently, in 


commemoration of the victorious campaigns of his father, 
it was subsequently changed into Ranjit Singh, the Lion 
Victor of Battles. | nak 

In his early infancy he was attacked by a virulent 
type of small-pox. After several days of despair, he 
triumphed over his disease, but was left disfigured for 
life with the loss of his left eye. | 

Bute Shah tells us that at the age of six he went out 
with other boys on swimming excursions to the river 
Chenab and distributed among them whatever he could 
take away from home in coin and kind. 


1, Sohan Lal, Umdat-ut-Twarikh. II, 17,19, Bute Shah, Il. Amar 
Nath in his Zafar Numa-i-Runjit Singh gives the dateas Monday the 3rd 
Manghar, but as Monday falls on Qnd Manghar, the date of Schan Lal and 
Bute Shah ig correct: This corresponds to the 13th November, 1780, and 
not to 2nd November, as erroneously mentioned in most of the books. . 
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For his education he was sent to Bhai Bhagu Singh 
at his Dharamsala in Gujranwala. But Providence had 
willed it otherwise. He was not destined to bea man 
-of letters. Those were the days of adventure, and every 
youth was, required to shoulder a musket either in 
defence of his hearth and home or for the career of a 
successful soldier. He could not, therefore, continue his 
studies for long and was placed in the charge of Amir 
Singh Brahmin for training .in musketry. He now 
accompanied his father on his expeditions and learnt the | 
art of war at an early age under his exper guidance. 


On the death of his father, Sardar Ranjit Singh was 
in his tenth year. His. mother, therefore, acted as a 
regent, with the assistance ‘of Diwan Lakhpat Rai, also 
called Lakhu Mal. ‘But he soon took the administration 
of the Misal in his own hands.and displayed great tact 
and ability ~ in the ‘management of his affairs. 


An attempt was made on the life of Ranjit Singh in 
the following year by Hashmat ‘Khan Chattha to avenge 
the ignominious defeats that he had suffered at the hands 
of his father Mahan Singh. The Sardar was out on a 
hunting excursion, and had got away from his companions 
when the Chattha chief suddenly sprang out of his hiding 
place and fell upon the youthful sportsman. The blow 
went amiss, cutting only his belt. Ranjit Singh then 
returned him a fatal blow which sent him rolling to the 
ground. Had not the hidden hand of Providence come at 
this time to the rescue of the future builder of the Sikh 
Empire, ‘the history of India and England would have 
been materially changed.’ During the same year Ranjit 
Singh strengthened his power by a union with the Nakai 
Sardars, and married Raj Kaur (also called Datar Kaur), 
the sister of Sardar Gian Singh of Satghara. 


In 1852 Bikrami, i796 A. D., at the age of sixteen, 
he was married at Batala to Mehtab Kaur, the daaetiie 
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of Mai Sada Kaur, head of the Kanhaiya Misal, who, for 
her active support in his early conquests, has been galled 
‘the ladder by wen Ranjit ee climbed to Brratness in 
his early years. 


Shah Zaman, the King of Kabul and a grandson of 
Ahmad Shah Abdali, made several frantic efforts to re-est- 
ablish the Durrani power in India, and in 1797 occupied the 
city of Lahore, but he had soon to retire to his country. 


After the defeat and death, of his deputy Giea 
Ahmad Khan Shahanchi-bashi at the hands of the Sikhs, 
the Shah again descended upon the Punjab in December, 
1798. As the Sikhs had, as usual, according to their old 
tactics, retired from the Capital to pounce upon him 
unawares when an opportunity offered itself, he took 
possession of the fort of Lahore. ‘According to Sohan, Lal* 
and Bute Shah? Ranjit Singh at this, time thrice 
_rushed upon the Samman Burj of the fort with a limited. 
-number of Sardars, fired some shots, killed and wounded _ 
a number of the. Afghans, and challenged the Shah to a. 
hand-to-hand fight. ‘‘ Come » O grandson of. Ahmad 
Shah,” shouted Ranjit Singh, “you should try two or 
three hands with the grandson of the Great Sardar 
Charhat Singh.” But as there was no response from the 
other side, Ranjit Singh had to retire without a trial of 
strength with the Durrani. 


On the return of Zaman Shah to his country, news 
came that Nizam-ud-Din of Kasur was preparing for an. 
invasion of Lahore. To the people of Lahore, he was as 
unwelcome a ruler as the Bhangi triumvirate which was 
then in power. A petition was, therefore, drawn up and 
signed by the leading citizens of Lahore, including Mian 

Ashiq Muhammad, Mufti Muhammad Mukarram, Mian 


1. Umdat-ut-Tawartkh, ii. 39. 
2, Tarikh-t-Punjab, ii. 638, 
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Mohkam Din, Muhammad Bakar,-Muhammad Tahtr, ‘Mir 

“Shadi, Hakim Hakam Rai and Bhai Gurbakhsh Singh, 
and ‘was submitted by a deputation to the rising youth of 
the Sukkarchakkia Misal. ‘Only his presence,’ It was 
said, ‘was required at the Capital, the petitioners engag- 
ing to do all that was necessary for securing the object in 
view. 


Ranjit Singh availed himself of the offer and, with 
the assistance of his mother-in-law Mai Sada Kaur, became 
_the master of Lahore on 7° July, 1799, Harh Sudi 5th, 
1856 Bk. 8rd Safar, 1214 Hijri, without any effective 

resistance from the Bhangi Sardars? —__ 

. ‘Under express orders from him, the city and the 
citizens were to be treated ‘with the greatest consideration 
by the ‘conquerors, and any acts of plunder and ill-usage 
on the part of his troops were to be severely dealt - with.’ 
He rode through the public thoroughfares assuring the 
people that their rights, persons, and property were 
‘perfectly secure as long as they continued faithful to him, 
and he soon established a strong police for the security 
of his new Capital. He treated the fallen Bhangi Sardar 
Chet Singh with every mark of consideration, and granted 
a respectable jagir for his maintenance. 


The disappointed Nizam-ud-Din played upon the 
jealousies of the Sikh Sardars, and, in 1809, Jassa Singh 
Ramgarhia, Gulab Singh and Sahib Singh Bhangis and 
Nizam-ud-Din entered into a> coalition to cut short the 

career of the new ruler of Lahore. They collected a large 
‘force at the village of Bhasin. Ranjit Singh set out to 


_ * Some of the English and Indian. writers ha ven . 
the baseless report of Captain Wade that Ranjit Sibed sci to 
of Lahore on the authority of a grant from Shah: paeees f ae 
_services in recovering the Durrani guns from the river Thel ee 
‘forwarding them. to Kabul. There is-no:mention of this incid gre ae 
contemporary works of Sohan Lal, Ahmad Shah Batalia rivers ae: 
Bute Shah. has sone Mohd. Khan Durrani and Imam_ud-Din ia 
pete no mention of it in their farith i mean and T arikh-i- Ahmad 
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meet them, but the sudden death, of Gulab Singh shatter- 
_ed .the combination: and he was left in cae 
ee of Lahore. | : . 


tis financial difficulties 1 were blvea by the asedeutal 
ree of a hidden treasure from the old brick-kiln of 
Budhu (Budhu-ka-Awa) He now marched towards 
Jammu and on bis way conquered Mirowal, Narowal, and . 
Jassarwal. The Raja of J ammu, thereupon, paid a 
tribute of twenty thousand“ rupees, and the conqueror 
returned, by way: of Sialkot, to defend his- town of 
Gujranwala: against - the ‘iatorided attack of Sahib Singh 
Bhangi and Dal Singh of Akalgarh. Ranjit Singh was 
more than a match for them. He worsted them both at 
Gujrat and Akalgarh, and it’ was only the appeals of 
Baba Sahib Singh Bedi and Sodhi Kesra Singh to his 
magnanimity that saved them, from deserved punishment. 
Towards the close of the year, Mir Yusaf Ali Khan, 

an agent of the East India Company, arrived at ‘Lahore 
with presents valued at. ten thousand rupees for the rising 
Sikh Chief, with a view to gaining his sympathy in case 
of a future emergency, and Ranjit Singh coro! in 
a befitting manner. . 


. Early in 1801, iis frst son Kharak Singh was Boed 
of Rani Datar ae (alias Raj Kaur) Nakai on 12th 
‘Phagan, 1857 Bk., and full forty days were spent in great 
rejoicings and hanlscinined. During these days the 
chiefs, notables and other prominent citizens decided to — 
offer the title of Maharaja to him and the Baisakhi day of 
1858 Bk., 12 April, 1801, was fixed for the ceremony. A 
grand arias attended by all the important Sikh Sardars 
’ and Misaldars, and prominent Hindu and Muslim notables 
was held for the purpose, and, after the performance of 
certain Sikh religious. rites, Sardar Ranjit Singh was 
annointed with the Tilak of Maharajaship by Baba Sahib 
Singh Bedi. But he claimed no royalty for himself. To 
him the Guru was the Sacha. Padshah, the Real King, 
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with himself only as His humble servant deputed for the 
service of the people. He desired that he should hence- 
forth be addressed as the Sarkar. Out of his overflowing 
devotion he ordered that the coins of his Empire should 
‘be struck in the name of the Guru, the aes King, with 


the inscription: 


ou ea gb y Sy Bo : 
the a of 9 oF 88 F) HL 


‘Kettle (symbol: of the means to feed the poor), 
Sword (symbol of the power to protect the weak 
and helpless), Victory and Unhesitating Patron- 
age have been | obtained from Nanak-Guru 
Govind Singh.’ ’ 


‘The Rupee and Paisa were exealicd Nanakshani, and 
they are still remembered by that name. 


| He now turned his attention to adminjstrative affairs 
of the State and placed the local Government of Lahore 
in the hands of his most trusted officers, irrespective of 
caste and creed. “ Kazi Nizamoodeen, . kage a writer on 
Amar Nath’s s Zafar Nama, “ was nominated the religious 
head of all the Moslems who recognised the Government 
of Runjeet, and his power was final in all matters of 
religious importance between members of his faith. As a 
legal adviser to the Kazee, in matters relating to deeds of 
mortgages, sales, contracts and the like social transactions, 
Moufti Mahomed Shah [and also Chishti Sa’dullab] was 
appointed; and the city police was placed under the 
authority of Kutwal Emambux. Thus it was proclaimed 
to the world that, in his choice of public officers, Runjeet 
Singh consulted efficiency and merit rather than the feeble | 
claims of party.”* Free dispensaries were opened j in different 
places and Hakim Faqir Nur-ud- Din was ‘appointed the 
=e Public Health Officer. A lace of rupees was sanctioned 


The Calcutta Review, Dec., 1858, p. 259. 
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for immediate repairs to the city wall, and new cons- 

tabulary was recruited for policing the gates. And _ thus, 
after a long time, a new era of peace and plenty dawned 
upon the country. | 


Nizam-ud-Din of Kasur, as we know, had been res- 
ponsible for exciting the coalition against Ranjit Singh in 
1800, and his unsuppressed enmity was a standing obsta- 
cle in the consolidation of his territories. An expedition 
under the command of Sardar Fateh Singh Kalianwala 
was, therefore, despatched to Kasur. The Pathan could 
offer only a feeble resistance and accepted the overlord- 
ship of the ruler of Lahore, and sent in his younger 
brother Qutb-ud-Din, and Haji Khan and Wasal Khan as 
hostages. 


The Maharaja next moved out to thé north-east to 
defend the territories of his mother-in-law Mai Sada Kaur 
against the aggression of Raja Sansar Chand of Kangra. 
Sansar Chand fled into the hills) The Mai’s lost terri- 
tories were restored to her, with the addition of 
Naushehra.. On his way home, the Maharaja occupied 
the fort of Sujanpur and allowed the depredatory Sardars 
suitable jagirs as an inducement to follow peaceful 
avocations. . | 7 


‘During his visit to Guru Arjan’s tank and temple — 
at Tarn Taran in 1802, the Maharaja called upon Sardar 
Fateh Singh, the head of the Ahluwalia Misal, at Fateh- 
abad, and the two chiefs exchanged turbans as a mark of 
perpetual friendship. The alliance placed the resources 
of the Ahluwalias at the disposal of Ranjit Singh and 
proved of great benefit to his future plans. The terri- 
tories of Pindi Bhattian and Dhani across the Jhelum, 
conquered in 1802 by the allied forces, were placed in 
the charge of Sardar Fateh Singh Ahluwalia, who next 
accompanied the expeditionary force to Chiniot which 
fell to the Maharaja after two months’ siege. 
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While the Maharaja was busy at Chiniot, Nizam-ud- 
Din of Kasur collected a large number of Pathan 
~ crusaders and plundered some villages in the neighbour- 
hood of Lahore. This was a signal of open rebellion, and 
the Maharaja with Sardar Fateh Singh marched -out in 
1803 to suppress it. In spite of all preparations, the 
Pathans could not stand against the Maharaja, who on one 
occasion rushed upon them with sword in hand and drove © 
‘them out of their entrenchments. Nizam-ud-Din’ now 
sued for peace, and was forgiven by Ranjit Singh a second 
time on promise of loyalty and payment of the expenses 
of war. 

The Maharaja marched upon Multan for the first 
time in 1803 and, on payment of Nazrana and promise 
of future submission, allowed the original ‘ruler—Nawab 
-Muzaffar Khan—to retain the territories and to rule them 
on his behalf. | , 

On his return from a fortnight’s visit to Hardwar, 


ia the Maharaja occupied Phagwara and handed it over to 


Sardar Fateh Singh Ahluwalia. He next drove Raja 
Sansar Chand from the plains of Hoshiarpur, where he 
_ was carrying on depredations, and established his own 
thana at Bajwara. 

The refusal of the Bhangis to hand over the fanaa 
Zam-Zam gun, known as the Bhangian- wali Top, resulted 
in the march of Ranjit Singh upon the city of Amritsar. 
It ‘had been assigned to his grandfather Sardar Charhat 
Singh as his share of the plunder when Lahore was cap- 
tured in 1764,’ but the Bhangi Chiefs were withholding it. 
The Maharaja was received with cannon shots fromthe city 
walls, to which he was preparing to reply when Sardar 
Jodh Singh Ramgarhia and Akali Phula Singh came in 
between the two forces. ‘The city was evacuated for the 
| Maharaja on 14 Phagan 1861 , February 1805, and he was 

: 
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pleased to grant suitable jagirs for the maintenance: of 
Mai Sukhan and her young son Gurdit Singh Bhangi. 
The Maharaja was now in possession of two Sikh 
capitals, political and religious. But his Government} 
was not of and for the Sikhs alone. It _was a secular | | 
state and was shared by all alike. Itis true that. it was | 
the Sikhs alone who had sacriticed their all for about a , 
century to free the land from the clutches of the Mughal 
governors and the aggressions of the Durrani invaders. 
But when freed, the Sikh ruler, true to the teachings and 
traditions of the Sikh Gurus, unhesitatingly placed its 


government and resources .in the hands of the Muslims 
and the Hindus alike. 


After the conquest of Jhang, the Maharaja was mov- 
ing towards Multan when the news of the arrival of the 
fugitive Jaswant Rao Hulkar in the Punjab was received’ 
by him. He was being pursued by Lord Lake who had 
come as far as the banks of the Beas. Ranjit Singh. 
hurried back to Amritsar where all the important Sikh 
sardars were invited for a Gurmattat on the attitude to be 
adopted towards the Maratha and his pursuers. 


The Maharaja could ill-afford to make the Punjab a 
.theatre of war between two foreign armies. His own 
position was not yet secure. Multan, Peshawar, Kashmir 
and the Sivalik Hills had not been conquered as yet, and 
were in the hands of his ferocious enemies.. The result 
of war, as such, was doubtful. It was, therefore, decided 
_to follow a surer course of negotiations for reconcilia- 


1. Gurmatta is not the “assembly of Sikhs, as has’ been erroneously 

‘supposed by some writers, but it is a resolution passed in an assembly of 

Sikhs in the presence of the Sacred Book. A matia literally means an 

[ opinion or a resolution, and it is called a Gurmaita, or a resolution endorsed 

- by the Guru, because the Guru is believed to be presiding over the delibera- 

_’ tions of Sikhs holding a meeting in the presence of the Guru Granth 
— Sahib. ‘ 


’ 
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tion between ‘ke: two, which were’ soon brought to a 
successful conclusion by the efforts of the Maharaja and 


Sardar Fateh Singh, and all the territories of Holkar 


beyond Delhi were restored to hin. At the same time 


| a treaty was entered into on 1 January 1806 between 


» Lord Lake and the Sikh chiefs by wee the Maharaja and 


Sardar Fateh Singh agreed to ‘cause Jaswant Rao 
Holkar to remove witb his army to the distance of 30 
eoss from Amritsar and... never hereafter hold any 
further connection with him, while Lord Lake undertook | 
that so long as the conditions of this treaty were observed, 
‘the British armies shall never enter the territories of 
the said chieftains, nor will the British Government form 
any plans for the seizure or the sequestration. of their 
possessions or property.’ 


At this time the Maharaja was called into the Sait 
of the Sutlej for the settlement of the dispute regarding 
the village of Duladi between Nabha and Patiala. On his 


way to Malwa he received tribute from: several petty 


' sardars and from Sardar Tara Singh Ghaiba, the head of 
the Dallewalia Misal. On his arrival there, the dispute was 


settled in favour of the Maharaja of Patiala, and the Raja 
of Nabha was appeased by the grant of thirty-one vill ages, 
in addition to Jagraon, Kot Basian and Talwandi, con- 
quered from Raikot. Ludhiana and its neighbourhood was 
given to the Raja of Jind, while some other territories 
were granted to Sardar Fateh Singh Ahluwalia. 

On his way back the Maharaja was. passing through 
the Jullundur Doab when Mian Fateh Chand, brother of 
Raja Sansar Chand, appealed to him for assistance against 
the Nepalese General Amar Singh Thapa, who was 


then laying siege to the fort of Kangra. Discarding all 
a 


1. Aitchison, A : Collection of ik eae 


p. 22. ’ gte,, 1892, Vol. IX, 
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offers of a large tribute from the Gorkha, Ranjit Singh 
arrived at Jwala Mukhi and compelled him.to raise the 
- siege at night and retire towards Mandi and Suket. San- 
sar Chand gratefully offered him a Nazar of two horses 
and three thousand rupees and he returned to Lahore via 
Amritsar, leaving a detachment of a thousand men in the 
fort of Nadaun and appointing Fateh Singh Kalianwala 
to watch the activities of the Nepalese.. e : 


Tt was near Jwala Mukhi that the Maharaja received 
from Batala the news of the birth of twins, Sher Singh 
and Tara Singh, and he hurried to Amritsar to pay a 
thanksgiving visit to the flar-Mandir Sahib, now called 
the Golden Temple. : 

On his arrival at Lahore, the Maharaja was informed’ 
that Qutb-ud-Din, the Pathan ruler of Kasur, had thrown 
off his submission on the death of his brother’ 
Nizam-ud-Din.. He at once marched upon ‘Kasur in 
February 1807, and found no other alternative but to 
reduce for ever this breeding place of intrigues and rebel- 
lions, and place it under his direct control with 
Sardar Nihal Singh Atariwala as a Jagirdar. The 
Maharaja, however,. treated Qutb-ud-Din with great 
magnanimity and generously bestowed upon him the 
respectable jagir of Mamdot worth about a lac of rupees 
for hig maintenance. He also gave a jagir to, Fateh Khan, 
son of Nizam-ud-Din, at Marup in the Gurgaon district. 

Nawab Muzaffar Khan of Multan had been secretly 
instigating and helping the Kasur. peple in their rising. 
The Maharaja, therefore, set out for Multan to punish the 
Nawab for his perfidy. A compromise was, however, 
effected through the efforts of the Nawab of Bahawalpur, 
and Muzaffar Khan agreed to pay an indemnity of seventy 
thousand rupees. 

The. Maharaja this year was again called to Patiala 
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to settle the dispute between Maharaja Sahib Singh and . 
Rani Aas Kaur, when he was loaded with Nazars and 
presents by the various Sardars. The fort of Naraingarh - 
was occupied, as Raja Kishen Singh refused to offer his 
submission. He was at Jullundur, on his way back to 
Lahore, when he received the news of the death of Sardar 
Tara Singh Ghaiba. He, therefore, moved to his capital. 
at Rahon, and, providing suitably for the maintenance of 
his descendants, annexed the territories of the Dallewalia 
Misal to his Empire. | 


At this time Diwan’ Muhkam Chand entered the 
service of the Maharaja. 

In January 1808, he extended his influence to 
Pathankot and the Sivalik principalities of Jasrota, 
Chamba and Basohli, and then to Sialkot and Akhnur in 
the Jammu Hills. Sardar Sahib Singh Bhangi submitted to 
him through Baba Sahib Singh Bedi, and 8. Jaimal Singh 


Kanhaiya paid him arich tribute on his own accord. The — 


fort of Sheikhupura was also occupied without much. 
opposition. | | 

On the arrival of Diwan Bhawani Das of Kabul into 
his service during the year, the Maharaja reorganized his 
financial administration ona firmer footing and estab- 
lished offices, and appointed competent clerks under the 
able and expert guidance of the new financial minister. 

With the rise and gradual consolidation of the power 
of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, the Sikh states south of the 
Sutlej found themselves enclosed by two great powers, 
the other being that of the East India Company on the’ 
east of theJamuna. Their safety lay, they thought, in 
seeking protection under one of them. To decide about 
their future, they met in a conference at Samana and 
resolved to approach the East India Company for the 
purpose, by virtue of their cordial relations with’ the 
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English since 1803 when the latter had occupied Delhi. A 
petition under the seals of Bhai Lal Singh of Kythal, 
‘Raja Bhag Singh of Jind, Sardar Chain Singh, agent of 
the Maharaja of Patiala, and Sayyed Ghulam Hussain 
Karnali, Vakil of the Raja of Nabha, was therefore 
submitted’ to the British Resident at Delhi, and was 
received in his office on 27 March 1808. But in view 
of the political situation in Europe, he could give them 
no encouraging reply, beyond forwarding it to the 
Governor-General at Calcutta for his orders. 


Maharaja Ranjit Singh, on the other hand, nad no 
_ intention to alienate their sympathies. His heart bled to 
see the Sikh chiefs falling into the lap of a foreign power. 
He invited them to Amritsar and assured them of his 
goodwill, He met Maharaja SahibSingh of Patiala again 
(November 1808) at Akhnur, and, as a mark of perpetual 
friendship, exchanged his turban with him. 


News was now received of the intention of Napoleon 
Bonaparte to invade India with the help of the Sultan of 
- Turkey and the Shah of Persia. This brought abouta 
change in the non-intervention policy of the British in India, 
and, to counteract theFranco-Turkish-Persian danger, British 
missions were sent to the Maharaja of Lahore, ‘the Amirs 
of Sind, the Amir of Kabul and the Shah of Persia for de- 
fensive alliances against the French, and a verbal assur- 
ance of protection was given to the southern chiefs. 


Maharaja Ranjit Singh was encamped near Kasur, 
when Mr. Charles T. Metcalfe saw him at Khem Karan 
on 11 September, 1808, and begged for co-operation against 
France and for passage for armies through his territories, 
‘in case the British chose to invade Afghanistan. Ranjit 
Singh was not willing to accept these terms and 
asked of the British to acknowledge his supremacy over 
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all the Sikh states and to remain neutral in case of a dis- 
pute between himself and the Amir of Kabul. 

Metcalfe could give him no assurance and only forwar- 
ded his terms to the Governor-General]. Ranjit Singh now 
thought it best to employ the interval in the consolidation 
of his dominions south of the Sutlej by the absorption of 
a few petty Misaldars. His successful march through Fa- 
ridkot, Malerkotla, and Ambala to Shahabad frightened the 
British Governor-General. In the meantime the political 
situation in Europe had changed and the fear of a French 
invasion of India was gone. This stiffened the supplant 
attitude of the British into a coercive one, anda large force 
under Colonel David Ochterloney was despatched to Ludhi- 
ana to restrict the activities of the Sikh ruler, who by this 
time had returned to Amritsar. The southern Sikh states 
now definitely decided to place themselves under the pro- 
tection of the British. On receipt of this information, the 
Governor-General authorised the issue of a proclamation to 
this effect, and demanded of Ranjit Singh to confine himself 
to the territories that he had occupied before the present 
march, and to restore his recent conquests to their original 
masters. This was most distasteful to the Maharaja, and 
he prepared for war.. But he soon found it to his advant- . 
age to'sign the new Treaty of 25 April, 1809, because it 
sécured him from British interference in his conquests to 
the south-west (Multan and the Deras), the north-west 
(the territories beyond the Indus, including Peshawar), 
the north (the Provinces of J ammu and Kashmir) and 
the south- east (Kangra and the Sivalik Hills) with a small 
sacrifice to the south of Sutlej,. where, even otherwise, by 
_virtue of his assurances, he had to leave the actual control 
of the territories into the hands of the Phulkian ruling 
chiefs. 

"The years 1809-11 added a large number of tertitories 
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to the Maharaja’s Empire. In the middle of 1809, he 
. moved to Kangra, in response to the appeals of Raja Sansar 
Chand, to save him from the second invasion of Amar Singh 
Thapa of Nepal, for which he promised to make over the 
fort of Kangra to the Maharaja. But on the arrival: of the 
Maharaja on the scene of action, Sansar Chand was found 
unwilling to keep his promise. . The Maharaja, therefore, 
occupied the fort of Kangra for a base of operations. 
The short-statured Gorkhas could not face the long swords 
of the tall Khalsas and were driven away after a desperate 
struggle. On the successful . conclusion of the war, the 
Rajas of Kangra, Chamba, Nurpore, Kotla, Jasrota, Basohli, 
Jaswan, Mandi, Suket, Kullu, etc., seenewicdest Bani 
Singh, as their overlord. 


On his return from the hills, he took under his own 
control the territories of the late Sardar Baghel Singh, 
Karor-Singhia of Hariana, and provided his widow witha 
suitable maintenance. He next annexed the town of 
Gujrat and, soon afterwards, called in the fugitive Sardar 
Sahib Singh from his exile and granted him a respectable 
jagir. The Belochis of Sahiwal and Gujrat attracted his 
attention in February 1810. As Ranjit Singh was averse 
to shedding blood unnecessarily; he persuaded .the Beloch 
chief to. evacuate the fort of Khushab for him, and al- 
lowed him to reside , at. Khushab itself on a substantial 
grant.. It was here. that the fugitive Shah Shuja of Kabul 
met the Maharaja and then retired to Peshawar via Rawal- 
pindi. 


| ; : 
The Maharaja now - marched upon |] Multan and oceu- 


pied the city. With the fall .of the fort, which had held 
out for some time, Nawab Muzaffar ‘Khan sued for peace 
“and paid a heavy tribute. 


Jammu, in the meantime, fell to Sardar Hukma Singh» 
Chimniethout any resistence,.and ,Wazirabad came into 
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the possession of Khalifa N ur-ud- Din, in June™ 1810, ‘on 
behalf of the Maharaja. Daska and Hallowal were next 
added to his’ dominions. After the occupation of Kask’, 
the Maharaja paid a visit to the fugitive blind King Shah 
Zaman. of Kabul at Rawalpindi and invited him’ and 
the family. of Shah Shujah to Lahore, where ‘on ‘their 
arrival in November 1811, they were received ‘with the 
greatest cordiality, and suitable arrangements were mene 
for their maintenance. a a 
With a view to consolidating the remaining wisi 
of the central Punjab, an expedition was sent under the 
command of Prince Kharak Singh and Diwan Mohkam 
Chand to occupy the Ilaga of the Nakais, whose chief 
Sardar Kahan Singh was granted a jagir worth twenty 
thousand rupees in the ‘pargana of Bahrwal. | 
In December 1811, Wazir Fateh Khan’s agent Godar 
Mal arrived from Kabul to seek the Maharaja’s co- 
operation in the conguest of Kashmir. When Wafa Begam, 
wife of Shah Shujah, came to know of this, she became 
very anxious about the fate of her husband, then a 
prisoner in Kashmir. She appealed to the Maharaja for 
his release from Kashmir and promised in return thereof 
to give him the famous Koh-i-Nur diamond on the Shah's 
safe arrival at Lahore. The allied forces of Wazir Fateh 
Khan and Maharaja Ranjit Singh marched upon the valley 
and defeated the Governor Ata Muhammad Khan at Sher- 
garh. Diwan Muhkam Chand secured the person of Shah 
Shujah and brought him safe to Lahore in spite of Fateh 
Khan’s jealousy on this account. But Wafa Begam was 
not now willing to give away the Koh-i-Nur. The 
Maharaja had, therefore, to place guards on the Shah’s 
residence, when he made over the diamond to the Maha- 
rajain June 1813 after about two ‘months’ vacillation. 


The Shah was at Lahore upto April 1815, when he 
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left it to further his designs on the kingdom of Kabul. 

Jahandad Khan, the Governor of Attock, found his | 
position unsafe after the defeat of his brother Ata Muham- 
_ mad in Kashmir. He, therefore, offered to place the fort 
of Attock in the hands of the Maharaja on promise of a 
substantial jagir. The Pargana of Wazirabad was grant-. 
ed to him for the purpose, in addition to a lac of rupees 
to pay off the arrears of his men, and the fort was occupied. 
This was very distasteful to Wazir Fateh Khan who 
descended upon the Punjab with a large force. But he 
was worsted by the Sikhs in the battle of Hazro, 12-18th ' 
July 1&13, and was forced to fall back upon Peshawar. ° 


.In view of the unfriendly behaviour of Fateh Khan,. 
the Maharaja collected a large force at Sialkot, in October 
1813, for the conquest of Kashmir, but, on account. of a 
heavy snow-fall in the hills, it had to be postponed till 
April 1814. In 1814 the force was divided into two divi- 
sions ; one under the Maharaja marched by way of Poonch, 
while the second under Ram Dayal, grandson of Muhkam 
Chand, passed through Bahramgala and defeated the 
Afghans in more than one battle. But he could not com-. 
pletely occupy the country. Azim Khan, however, found 
his safety in coming to terms with Ram Dayal. The 
- progress of the Maharaja, on the other hand, was retarded 
by heavy rains and he returned to Lahore in August 1814. 

Raja Aggar Khan of Rajauri had behaved very 
treacherously towards the Maharaja during his last ex- 
pedition. His territory was therefore annexed in Decem- 
ber, 1815. Nurpur was the next place to be occupied 
and its Raja Bir Singh was given a suitable jagir. . 

In March 1816 the Nawab of Bahawalpur aude 
took to pay an annual. tribute of seventy. thousand 
rupees. The Maharaja then | marched | upon. Multan to 
demand the arrears of the tribute. The city was occupied 
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by Akai Phula Singh by a surprise’ attack; when 
Muzaffar Khan came'in to pay eighty thousand rupees 
immediately, witha promise to clear the balance within 
two months. Nawab Sher Muhammad Khan of Mankera 
was the next to submit to the Maharaja, fullowed by the 
annexations of Jhang and Uch. 

‘Prince Kharak* Singh had now attained the -age 
of fifteen. The Maharaja, therefore, nominated him as 
his successor amidst great rejoicings on the Dussehra 
day of 1873 Bk., 1816 A. D. 

On the death of Sardar Jodh Singh Ramgerhia in 
September 1815, there had arisen an incessant quarrel 
araongst his dependants, which brought about the disrup- 
tion of the Ramgarhia Misal. ~ They caused great 
_ annoyance even to the widow’ of the Sardar. .The 
Maharaja, thereupon, annexed their territory and granted 
them a jagir of thirty thousand rupees. : 

An expeditionary force was sent to Multan in 1817 
to receive the arrears of the tribute, but as Diwan 
Bhowani Das could not bring the Nawab to immediate 
submission, the Maharaja despatched a much larger force 
for the occupation of the place. The Nawab, on the 
other hand, had summoned an innumerable ‘host. of 
Ghazis to/his aid, but, ultimately, he found it impossible 
tc stand against the Sikhs for long. He, therefore, sued 
for peace and offered to evacuate the forts'of Multan and 
Muzaffargarh, provided he was promised the territories of 
Shujahabad and Khangarh’ for his maintenance. But 
‘when the agents of Prince Kharak ‘Singh, who was-in 
command of the siege, arrived in the fort to concludé the 
terms of peace, the Nawab was dissviaded bY his 

friends ana relatives from keeping his words. ' On 
receipt of this information at Lahore, the Maharaja 
addressed a stirring letter to his officers, The operations 
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now began with renewed vigour, and there | was a great 
loss of life on both sides. | 
It is about this time that a seal steas incident 

is recorded by Ghulam Jilani in his Jang-i-Multan. 
While the bombardment of the fort-walls was going on, 
one of the Sikh guns lost one of its wheels. ‘The 
Sardar in charge of the gun was of opinion that if 
he could fire a few more shots, he would succeed in 
causing a breach inthe wall. There was no time for 
repairs, and the delay was very dangerous... He, there- 
fore, proposed to his gunners that they should all be 
prepared to sacrifice their lives for the honour of the 
Khalsa. by laying their shoulders one by one under 
the axle on the broken side. ‘Their lves would be 
lost, no doubt, but it would be a worthy contribution 
towards the victory of the. Panth. They all jumped at 


the idea and there was a wrangling amongst them for | 


priority. But they were soon silenced by the Sardar, 
who ordered that they should come in only in the order 


of their ranks, the senior (meaning himself) going in first. . 


One by one the brave gunners went forward to lay down 
their lives, and it was after the tenth or the eleventh shot, 
when as many of them had been sacrificed under the 
pressure of the gun, that. a breach was seen in the 
wall, and Akali Sadhu Singh rashed to the spot with 
sword in hand, shouting Sat Sri Akal—Akal to. proclaim 
‘Victory to the arms of the Guru.’ Ghulam Jilani 
tells us that he was then moving about amongst, the. 
Sikhs in disguise and that more than once . even 


he felt inspired and moved by this spirit of self-:-— 
-gacrifice to follow them under the axle.. Butif there — 
was anything that kept him behind, it was ‘nothing. . 


but the desire in his mind to narrate to the ‘world the - 


story of this unique spirit of self-sacrifice of these 
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Sikhs in the cause of their nation. 

The Nawab himself came into the ae ek: i 
sons and friends, but he fell there under the swords 
of the Sikhs with two sons and a nephew, and the 
fort fell into the hands of the Maharaja on Jeth Sudi li, 
13875 Bk., June 15, 1818 A. D. 

The Maharaja now turned his attention to Peshawar. 
He knew that without the conquest of this place there 
could be no peace in the Punjab.’ He took advantage of 
the disturbed state of affairs in Kabul that followed the 
‘murder of Wazir Fateh Khan, and moved with an 
army to Attockin October 1818.. When a small Sikh 
detachment entered the Khairabad hills, the Khatak 
Pathans under Firoz Khan fell upon them. unawares and 
inflicted a heavy loss of life. This infuriated the 
Maharaja who rushed across the Indus and drove the 
‘Pathan before him in the battle of Jahangira. Dost 
Muhammad Khan was so terrified on receipt of this 
news as to leave Peshawar and retire to Hashtnagar. 
The Maharaja entered Peshawar and appointed Jahandad 
Khan as his Governor there and returned to Attock. 
But Dost Muhammad Khan now returned to Peshawar 
and offered to hold it on behalf of the Maharaja with 
an annual tribute of a lac of rupees, which he seccopted 
and, returned to the Capital. , 

This conquest of Peshawar brought about a tremen- 
dous change in the history of India. For about eight 
centuries, India had been the hunting ground of foreign 
invaders from the. north-west who carried away year 
after year the children of this country to be sold in the 
bazaars of Ghazni and Kandhar, This conquest of 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh not only damned the current of 
north-western invasions and drove the erstwhile invinci- 
ble Afghans back into their mountain defiles, but it 
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rather turned the tide of conquests from east to west—a 
thing so far unknown to the history of India, and an’ 
achievement for which he deserves the ereatest credit 
from his countrymen. Rightly may he claim for this 
to be one of the greatest national herces of the country. 

To secure his boundary on the north, the Maharaja 
decided upon the conquest of Kashmir in 1819 and a 
large army was collected at Wazirabad. One force was 
placed under the command of Prince Kharak Singh, and 
another under Sardar Sham Singh Atariwala and Misar 
Diwan Chand, while the third the Maharaja kept under 
his own command at the base depot for reinforcement 
purposes. Raja Aggar Khan had not been true to his 
previous engagements. Rajauri was therefore besieged. 
Aggar Khan fled away. during the night. His brother 
Rahim Ullah Khan came in to the Sikh camp the next 
day and was subsequently appointed the Governor of 
Rajauri.. The two forces now moved forward. After the 
occupation of the fort of Shupin, Zabardast Khan of 
Punchh was defeated in a sharp Pee ane. was furced to 
sue for peace. _ af 

The Maharaja also now marched into the hills and 
sent reinforcements to the advance forces. A battle was 
fought at the foot of the Pir Panjal. where the Pathans 
were put to flight. On the arrival of the Sikh forces at 
Aliabad on the other side of this great mountain, the 
news arrived that Jabbar Khan was blocking the pass- 
age to Srinagar. After a day’s rest, a rush was made on 
the 21 Harh 1876. Bk., 3 July 1819, and Jabbar Khan 
was: defeated in a hard-fought battle. Srinagar was 
occupied the next day and the beautiful valley of 
Kashmir—the impregnable stronghold of the Afghans— 
-was converted into a Sikh Province after a glorious 


campaign. | 
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The Maharaja was touring the Multan territories 
when he received the news of the birth of two sons to 
Ranis Rattan Kaur and Daya Kaur at Sialkot. There 
were great rejoicings in the Maharaja’s camp and the 
boys were named Multana Singh and. Kashmira Singh in. 
commemoration of his two recent conquests. 

_ The year 1820 began with the insurrection of the 
Pathans of Hazara, which originally belonged to the 
Afghan ruler of Kashmir, and its suppression cost the 
Maharaja the life of his youthful General Ram Dayal. 
In 1821 the territories of Mankera and Dera - Ismail 
Khan were permanently conquered and added to the Sikh: 
dominions. . a | 
The overthrow of Napoleon in 1815 had sent out a 
large number of European soldiers in search of employ- 
ment with oriental rulers. The fame of Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh attracted to Lahore Ventura, an Italian, and 
Allard, a Frenchman, in March 1822, and they were taken 
into yervice by him at Rs. 2500-0-0 p.m. in Infantry and 
Cavalry respectively. rn er er 
‘Muhammad Azim Khan Barakzai, the Wazir of Kabul, 
was looking for an opportunity to oust the Maharaja from 
his possessions west of the Indus, and with that intention 
came down upon Peshawar in December 18923. It was 
then held by Yar Muhammad Khan, his own brother, on 
behalf of the Sikh ruler. Muhammad Azim Khan, there- 
fore, occupied the city without any Opposition, and declar- 
ed a religious war against the Sikhs, which brought to his 
standard an innumerable host of Pathan Ghazis. On 
_ receipt of this information, the Maharaja despatched a 
force under Prince Sher Singh and reinforced him with 
Sardars Hari Singh Nalwa, Phula Sing Akali, Fateh Singh 
Ahluwalia and Desa Singh Majithia... The Pathans could 
not hold for long against the Sikhs and were defeated in 
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the battle of Jehangira. The infuriated Muhammad Azim 
Khan hurried down to Nowshera and despatched Dost 
Muhammad and Jabbar Khan to block the passage of the 
Maharaja on the Indus, while the bridge of Attock was 
broken by Muhammad Zaman Khan. | 

News was atthis time received that the Sikh force 
on the west of the Indus had been surrounded by Muslim 
fanatics from all sides. Without a second thought, the 
Maharaja orderd his force to cross the river, and with a 
few selected horsemen jumped into the Indus to lead his 
men. The terrified Ghazis now left their posts and © 
retired to Nowshera to join the main force where they 
were soon followed by the Maharaja The two armies 
came to grips on the. morning of 14th March, 1824, and 
the memorable battle of Nowshera ensued with all its 
fury. The death of Akali Phula Singh filled the Khalsa 
with ‘anguish and ire,’ and ‘they rushed upon the foe 
like a devouring fire’ The Ghazis could not stand 
against the wrathful Sikhs, who were soon the masters 
of the field. Muhammad Azim Khan was very much 
dejected by this defeat, and he died of a broken heart 
before he could return to Kabul. 

‘The victorious Maharaja entered Peshawar where 
Dost Muhammad Khan and Yar Muhammad Khan came 
in to offer their submission, apologized for their past 
conduct and promised to hold the Peshawar territory on 
his behalf on payment of a tribute of one lac and ten 
thousand rupees. The Maharaja accepted the offer and 
returned to Lahore in April 1824. 

The agent of the Nizam of Hyderabad arrived at 
Lahore in 1826 with presents for the Maharaja, includ- 
ing a beautiful canopy. ‘lhe Maharaja was so charmed 
with its beauty that he declared, in all humility, that it 
could only be used for the divine Darbar. of the Sacha 
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Padshah, the True King, and passed it on to the Darbar 
Sahib Temple at Amritsar, where it is’ preserved upto 
the present day and is spread over the Holy Sikh 
Scripture, Guru Granth Sans, on ete religious occa- 
sions. 

The peace of the Peshawar frontier was next dis- 
turbed in 1827 by Sayyed Ahmed Shah of Bareily, who 
led a jehad against the Sikhs with men and money col- 
lected from the eastern provinces of the East India 
Company. He appealed to the religious ‘sentiments of 
the Pathans and raised the frontier tribes in rebellion. 
He was defeated in two battles in 1827 and was forced to 
fly into the hills, but, in the following year, the Sayyed 
pounced upon the city of Peshawar with a host of 
forty thousand fanatics, and took possession: of it after 
the death of Yar Muhammad Khan in the struggle. 

At Peshawar the crusaders rendered ‘ themselves 
very obnoxious, even to the Muslim population, by 
forcible marriages and by a Fatwa that, ‘‘All the widows 
‘in the country of Peshawar should be married within 
three days, otherwise the houses of their guardians: wil] 
be set on fire.” Another Fatwa was issued a little later 
in respect of the unmarried girls saying that “ all 
virgin girls, ‘not given away in marriage within twelve 
days, will be brought into the ‘presence of our deputy for 
the crusaders.” This raised a storm of indignation 
against the crusaders of the Sayyed and they lost. their 
hold upon the people. 7 


A Sikh force under the command of Prince Sher 
Singh and General Ventura was despatched in 1830 for 
the relief of Peshawar which was occupied after a short 
struggle. Sultan Muhammad Khan was appointed the 
Governor of the place. On the return of the expedition- 
ary force to Péshawar, tho Sayyed again gallied out of 
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his hilly recesses but only to be defeated and ‘slain in 
May 1831 in a battle with the Sikhs, again sent by the 
Maharaja under Prince Sher Singh and Sardar Hari 
Singh Nalwa. Sg - te 

In July 1831 Lieut. Alexander Burnes brought a 
present of five horses and an English coach from the King 
of England. The secret object of the mission in travelling 
by the Indus, however, was that ‘the authorities both.in © 
England and India, contemplated that much information 
of a political and geographical nature might be acquired 
in such a journey.’ He had received secret instructions 
from the Chief Secretary at Bombay that ‘the depth of 
water in the Indus, the direction and breadth of the 
stream, its facilities for steam navigation, the supply of 
fuel on its banks, and the condition of the princes and 
people who possess the country bordering on it, are all 
points of the highest interest to Goverment.’ The Maha- 
raja received Burnes with‘all cordiality and he left for 
Simla on 2! oe to aoanerne Lord Bentinck with the 
result’ of his mission. 

The Maharaja had seen through the secret object of 
the journey." He feared lest the East India Company 
should extend its protection to the state of Bahawalpur. 
Therefore, while Burnes was yet on his wayto Lahore, 
the Maharaja took under his direct control the territory 
of Dera Ghazi Khan, that had been farmed out to the 
Nawab of Bahawalpur. ~ : 

_ Apprehensive of future esicees exigencies, Lord 
William Bentinck arranged, through Captain Wade, a 
meeting with the Maharaja in October 1831 on the bank of 
the Sutlej at Rupar. “The object of the Governor-General 
was mainly to give to the world,” says Cunningham, 
“an impression of complete unanimity between the two 
states.” | | 
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While Bentinck was arranging a meeting with the Sikh 
ruler, Colonel Pottinger was sent by him on a politico- 
commercial mission to the Amirs of Sindh which resulted 
in the opening of the Indus to British traders by the 
Treaty of April 1832. , 

In December of the same year Captain Wade nego- 
tiated with the Maharaja a commercial treaty, signed on 
26 December 1832, ‘ to regulate the navigation of the 
Indus and the collection of dutiés on merchandise. The 
levy of duties on the value and quantity of the goods, 
however, gave rise to misunderstandings, and in Novem- 
ber 1834, it was arranged by a supplementary Treaty to 
substitute a toll, to be levied on all boats with whatever 
merchandise laden.” . This was further supplemented by 
the Agreement of 19 May 1839, whenit was agreed to 
levy duty on the merchandise at. one piece and not on 
the boats. 

Dr. Joseph Wolff, an old Christian missionary to the 
Jews and Muhammadans, paid a visit to Lahore in 1882 
and was received by the Maharaja with proverbial 
cordiality. Wolff visited the Armenians there, and then 
issued proclamations without the knowledge and pérmis 
sion of the Maharaja, ‘calling on the people to turn to 
Christ.’ As the Maharaja was averse to disturbing the 
religious sentiments of his subjects, and it was feared, 
according to Lord William Bentinck, that ‘ Wolff would 
excite a revolution i in the Punjab by his missionary zeal,’ 
he ps him ‘a polite letter of disapprobation ’ asking 
him, “fen Sukhn na-bayad guft, na-bayad gasht,’ t:e., 
such words should neither be said nor circulated. 

ieee course of an interview, the Maharaja said: ‘, 

ow I will try you with questions. Do you teach 


that we should not be afraid of an 
thi », 
Wolf said, “Yes,” ything ? 
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Maharaja: “ Do you a that we should trust in’ agai 


: tr andl pe? i 


the Giver of all things?” 
Wolff said, “ Yes.” 


Woy 
aan) 


és Sees de. 

Maharaja Then why were you so “afraid ‘when’ 
, se a 
you crossed the Indus over the suspension: 2. 


bridge on an elephant ?” 


By this the Maharaja referred to the sc#eame. of. the | 
Padre on the occasion of his crossing the river Indus ‘on’ 


the back of an elephant over the suspension bridge when | 


he entered into the Punjab. 


Wolff vapliéd, “Here your Majesty. has certainly | 


caught me, and all I can answer is that I am 
weak, and I have daily need to pray that God 
will show His power in my weakness.” 


— Ranjit Singh said, ‘‘ Now, I call this candour and’ . 
uprightness; but answer me another thing. _ 


You say you travel about for the sake of 


religion; why then do you not preach to the 
‘English in Hindostan, who havé no religion at — 


al] 2” . 
And it is remarkable that when Wolff, on arriving 
at Simla, told his last observation to Lord Willam 


Bentinck, says the soca eae of Wolff's’ Travels and 
Adventures, he'said to Wolff, ‘ ne is alas! the opinion of © 


all the natives ‘all over India!’ 

In ‘reply to a question of Dr. Wolff “ How may one 
come nigh unto God?” which corresponded to the 
Christian inquiry, ‘“‘ How may one be saved,” the Maharaja 


politely, but humorously, replied , “One can come nigh 


unto God by’ making an alliance with the British 


Government, as T lately did with the Laard Nwab Sahib 


(i. e., ‘Governor-General ’) at Roopar.” 
The Maharaja praised him for his enthusiasm in his 


correspondence with Lord Bentinck, and Permian ae to. 
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aroeued to Kashmir at the request of the Governor- 
General. 

Tn 1833 Shah Shuja, the ex-monarch of Kabul, who | 
was s living as a British pensioner at Ludhiana, undismayed 
by the failure of his previous attempts to recover his 
kingdom, resolved to make one more effort, and for this 
purpose he entered into a Treaty [dated 12 March, 1834] 
with Ranjit Singh, in which, in consideration of the 
assistance to be rendered by the Maharaja, he disclaimed 
all title to the territories in possession of the Maharaja 
on either side of the Indus. The Shah’s ‘expedition to 
Kabul ended in a disaster [January 1834], and he returned 
to hisexile in Ludhiana’ sts 

_ In view of the struggle between Shah Shuja, the 
claimant, and Dost: Muhammad, _the de facto ruler of 
Kabul, the Maharaja considered it advisable, in the 
interest of his Empire, to take Peshawar under his direct 
control, and Kanwar Nau-Nihal Singh, son of the heir 
apparent Kharak- Singh, was appointed the first Sikh 
Governor of Peshawar. 

The removal of his brother Sila: Muhammad 
Khan’s control from over Peshawar incensed the Barakzai 
King Dost Muhammad of Kabul, and he marched upon it 
in 1835 to drive the Sikhs away. But on the arrival of 
the Maharaja he found his own safety in flying away 
without striking a blow. The Maharaja now decided 
upon constructing two more strong forts on this frontier, 
and left Sardar Hari Singh Nalwa to complete the work. 
Sultan Muhammad and Pir Muhammad Khan were given 
jagirs of three lacs in Kohat and Hashtnagar, with a 
territory in the Doaba a a revenue of twenty-five 
thousand rupees. , | 

The year 1837 is AciiOERDIS: for the marriage of 
- Raower Nau-Nihal | Singh with the Gaughter of Sardar 


‘Sham Singh of Atari when the grandeur of the Sikh 
Empire and the proverbial generosity of Maharaja Ranjit. 
Singh were seen at their best. | 

The battle of Jamrud, April 1837, was the last 
struggle of Dost Muhammad Khan for the possession of | 
Peshawar. The disgrace of his ignominious flight in 1835 
was preying upon his mind, and the construction of the 
fort of Jamrud by the Sikhs at the mouth of the Khyber 
Pass appeared to him as a standing monument of his 
helplessness. A large army of about 7000 horse, 2000 
matchlockmen and 50 pieces of artillery, joined by some 
20,000 Khyberis, therefore, advanced to the fort of 
Jamrud in April 1837. Sardar Hari Singh Nalwa was 
then lying ill at Peshawar, and Jamrud was garrisoned 
by. about 800 men. The result of the siege appeared to 
be gloomy when Hari Singh, ill as he was, came to their 
relief with about: 10,000 men of all ranks, but he was 
fatally wounded in the battle and his force had to retire 
‘into the fort. In spite of all their efforts, however, the 
Afghans could neither occupy the fort of Jamrud nor 
dislodge the Sikhs from their position and gain possession 
of Peshawar. The shocking news of the death of Sardar | 
Hari Singh filled the Maharaja with anguish, and within 
a few days his avenging army appeared on the plains of 
Peshawar. But in the meantime the Afghans, fearful 
of the advancing Sikhs, raised the siege and withdrow, 
without fighting, to Jalalabad. Tej Singh was appointed 
the Governor of Peshawar and was succeeded not tong 
afterwards by General Avitabile. ' 

The Maharaja was at Amritsar when he received the 
news of the birth of Prince Duleep Singh to Mai Jind 
Kaur (popularly known as Maharani Jindan) on 23 
Bhadon 1894 Bk., 6-7 September, 1837. = a 

It was at this time thatthe danger of the ussion 
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intrigues being pushed through Persia and Turkestan to_ 
the banks of the Indus frightened the East India 
‘ Company, and, according to Lord Ellenborough, it could 
only be averted by having a friendly ruler on the throne 
of Kabul. Sir Alexander Burnes was, therefore, sent on 
‘a mission to Dost Muhammad Khan who now, found an 
: opportunity to demand of ‘the | English _ a " guarantee 
against Ranjit Singh “and active ‘help in securing 
~ Peshawar. Ranjit Singh, on the other hand, would 
under no circumstances surrender Peshawar to Dost 
' Muhammad. . The friendship of the Maharaja was valued 
more by ‘Auckland than that of Dost Muhammad who, he 
thought, ‘was not to be trusted.’. Moreover, he had an 
exaggerated idea’ of the influence | of Shah Shujah in 
‘Afghanistan. He, therefore, decided to place this unwel- 
‘come pensioner of the British on the throne of Kabul, 
and sought the cooperation of the “Maharaja. Ranjit 
Singh had no ne) opinion of the ruling capacity of 
‘Shah Shujah, ‘whom he distrusted as much as the 
‘Governor-General distrusted Dost Muhammad...... But, 
‘notwithstanding these objections, he realised that if Shah 
‘Shujah’ was tobe reinstated, it would be to his advant- 
‘age to have a hand in the transaction, He, therefore, 
‘gave his consent, and a tripartite treaty was concluded 
‘on 26 June, 1838, between ‘the British Government, 
‘Maharaja Ranjit Singh and Shah Shujah, to place 
‘the last named on the throne of Kabul. | 
The British force assembled at Ferozepore towards 
the end of 1838, when a meeting of Lord Atickland and 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh’ was arranged and_ hospitalities 
were interchanged between the English Viceroy and the 
Sikh rulen. Shah Shujah accompanied the British force 
via Bahawalpur,’ Sind and the Bolan Pass to Kandhar, 
waice was eae ‘on 24 ee 1839, me his son 
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Prince Taimur, accompanied by Captain Wade, was 
escorted by. the Sikh force through the Punjab. It was 
on his sick-bed that the Maharaja heard in May 1839 the 
news of the occupation of Kandhar by the British force. 


The Maharaja had not been keeping good health for 
“some time, but his iron constitution had enabled him to 
‘triumph over “his” ailment. In April 1839 ‘dropsy, 
‘attended by fever, made rapid inroads and defied the 
‘power of medicine,’ and at last, on 15 Harh 1896 Bk., 
27 June 1839, he “passed away from the scene of his 
‘earthly activities, leaving a brilliant mark on the pages of 
history. Although Maharaja Ranjit Singh is no more 
and his dust returned to dust a century ago, yet he lives. 
‘in the memory of his “people, and inthe songs of the 
“youth and maidens of the country as a maker of the Punjab 
‘and as a National Hero of the Land of the Five Rivers. 
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A NEWS-LETTER REGARDING THE DEATH OF 
THE MAHARAJA? 4 
(Translated from Marathi by Rao Bahadur 
Mr. G. 9. Sarpesat, B.a., Kamsurt, Bompay) 


To these money was going to be distributed in 
charity. Maharaja Ranjit Singh caused Beliram to 
bring before him the famous Koh-i-Noor with a view to 
give it away in charity to the Brahmans; but no one would 
come forth to offer cash to the Brahmans and buy it from 
them; and as all the revenues of India would not have 
been sufficient to meet its price, the Maharaja was persua- 
ded by several princes and persons to give up his intention 
[of disposing of the Koh-i-Noor]. Instead, he fixed a 
jagir of twenty-five thousand rupees for the Gurdwara 
(temple) of Amritsar? by way of charity. The Maharaja 
gave to Pandit Madhusudan the aigrette and the pearl 
necklace, which the Lord Governor-General had presented 
him a short while before. In this way gifts and charities 
continved to be made till theevening, while the Maharaja 
was alive’. The physicians were busy watching his 
pulse. The Queens took proper measures to guard the 
city, the jewellery stores and the armoury and to prevent 
strangers coming in. Similar measures were adopted by 


1, During my visit to the Historical Museum, Satara (28th June-11th 
September, 1938}, I saw tho original of this Marathi pews-letter there, placed 
at No. 22 of File No. 1, Rumal No.6 of Section No. 1. A transcription of 
it was made for me by Mr. B. 8. Bhusari, the Curator-in-charge. It is from 
this transcription that Rao Bahadur Mr. G. S. Sardesai has rendered it into 
English at my request. 

The first sheet and the last portion, which probably contained the 
name ofthe writer and the date of writing, are missing. It, however 
appears to have been written immediately after the occurrence. -— : 

Ganda Singh. 

2. The Maharaja also ordered that the horses and elephants kept for 

_his personal use should be sent to the Gurdwara Darbar Sahib, Amritsar, 


3. For more details of gifts and charities, see Usmdat-ut- Tawaril: 
by Sohan Lal, Vol. IIl, pt. 5, 148-53, i ae 
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- Misra Shukla [Sukb Raj] at Amritsar. Sardar [Jamadar] 
Khushal Singh and Kharag Singh had written to [Kanwar] 
Sher Singh and asked him to come at once. In the mean- 
time Maharaja Ranjit Singh departed this life? 
Immediately upon this the Queens, Kanwar Kharag Singh 
and Raja Dhyan Singh, so also Jamadar Khushal Singh 
and others, raised loud lamentations of grief, tore away 
their hair, knocked their heads against the floor, on stones 
and bricks, so that they required medical attention during 


the night. 


The gates of the fort were kept closed, but Khareg 
Singh sent ‘an order round for the people to open their 
shops and carry ontheir pursuits. Kanwar Kharag Singh, 
Raja Dhyan Singh and others prepared a bier of Sandal- 
wood, and decorated it with gold flowers. Raja Dhyan 
Singh prepared to burn “himself along with the dead . 
Maharaja; but Kharag Singh and others threw down their 
turbans upon his feet, saying that the raj could not goon 
without him; and with great effort dissuaded him from 
his intended suicide. Dhyan Singh at last declared his 
resolve to repair to Kashi after a year, to which Rani 
Katauchan? gave her assent. This Queen is popularly 
known as Gadan. She is the daughter of Raja Sansar 
Chand of Catauch. She and Rani Bannat,? daughter of 
Mian Padam Singh of Bidrinupur [?] arrived near the dead, 
crying aloud. Then they all declared their resolve to 
burn themselves with their husband’s body. Kanwar - 
Kharag Singh tried his utmost to dissuade them from 
such a course; but they did not give up their intention. 


1. On Thursday, 15 Harh 1896 Bk., 14 Rabi-us-Sani 1955 Hijri, 
27 June, 1839. 


2. The name of Rani Katauchan was Mahtab Devi. [Punjab Chiefs, 
1890, i7 389.] 


3. Her name according to Sohan Lat [Umdat. ut- eTawarith, 141, pt, 5, 
615) and se Griffin [Punjab Chitfs, 1890, 74 889) was Raj Devi, 
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Rani Katauchan held the hand of. Dhyan: Singh 
and placing it upon the dead -Maharaja’s chest, 
made him swear aloud that he would not act 
inimically to Kharag Singh and that he would do nothing 
that would hurt the interests of the State. Dhyan Singh ° 
_ took the oath, whereupon the Queen similarly got 
_ Kharag Singh to place his hand upon the dead Maharaja’s 

chest and swear that he would not act against. -Dhyan 
Singh, and would take no account of complaints brought - 
against hin. I he violated this promise, he swore * 
that he would be committing the ain of | pines ai 
thousand cows. 4 . 

Thereupon Kanwar Nau- Nihal Singh bathed the’ dead 
body inthe Ganges water and placed it upon the bier, when ~ 
Raja Dhyan Singh, and Raja Hira Singh, and Khushal 
Singh and Ajit Singh Sandhanwalia and...Ahluwalia and... 
and ... and the Vakil of Teira, Harsarandas, &c., all placed 
their shawls upon the dead body. It was then carried away’ 
to the garden in the fort near the Hazuri Bag, close to 
the place where the Wah-Guru! lives. Thereafter the 
four Queens, attired in their full grand dresses and with - 
valuable ornaments on, walked to the spot, distributing © 
on the way clothes, ornaments and money to Brahmans 
and to those who sang praises of Nanak. “When the body 
was placed on the pyre, Rani Katauchan sat by its side, 
picked up the Maharaja’s head on her lap; the other ° 
thres Queens, surrounded by’ seven: maid:servants took 
their places around. ‘They all showed cheerful faces and 
great contentment. At ten o’clock, when the Brahmans 
assembled and declared the PEnoutted moment, Kanwar 
Kharag aces set fire to the pyre.” Thus the Lord of .. 


1. The Dera Sahib, where Guru Arjan was sec 
2. a 16 Harh 1896 BK., 28 June 1889, fe a Ae AIG ee 
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the Punjab and his four Queens and seven maid-servants 
were quickly burnt away. A few drops of rain from the 
gathering clouds fell upon the raging fire, but as it 
quickly stopped, the whole crowd that had assembled 
attemped to jump into it, but were with difficulty pre- 
‘vented. When the affair was finished, Kanwar Kharag 
Singh and the Sardars and others had a bath in the tank 
and assembled:.in the Hazuri Bag. Then fifteen shawls 
and twenty mohars were given to the devotees of the 
Nanak sect,! and a thousand Rupees were distributed to 
the poor. pee Singh sat down in awful distress® ... 

: (Incomplete) 


i. Those who sang hymns from the Sikh Scripture, Curt Granth 
Sahib. 


2. For a more detailed account, see Umdat-ut-Tawarikh, Vol. III, 
Pt. 5, 154- 6; ptneY -five Years in the Hast by Honighberger, 96-100. 
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ee "CHAPTER I im. 
THE CONSOLIDATION: OF SIKH MISALS 


(By Sia Bam Koum, M.A, “Parnorat, Coates Counce, 
_ -Hosntarevr.), 


.. Inthe ‘opening years of the nineteenth century when 
young Ranjit: Singh was just entering upon his career of 
conquest and consolidation, the: ‘Punjab ° was split up from 
the’-Jumna ‘to “the. Sutlej into ‘a.large number: of small | 
fmdependent principalities and chieftainships of Sikh, 
| Rajput, Pathan and Muslim chiefs. The territory in 
‘the possession: of the Sikhs lay, for the most part, in 
_the country between: the Jumna and the Indus, and was 
bounded on’ the north by a range of hillocks that extend 
in an oblique line across the Punjab, on the east by the 

districts of Karnal and Panipat ; on the south-east by the 
Agra district, on the-south by Multan, and on the west 
by the Indus. Within these wide limits as many as 
twelve Sardars, or Misaldars as they were called, held 
their estates, each independent of the other. The 
boundaries of these estates were so inconstant and shift- 
ing that any attempt to define them with even a show of 
precision is bound to meet with failure. All that is pos- 


sible is to indicate the approximate limits of a Misaldar’s | 


Jurisdiction and to locate his principal seat of authority. 
Some of these towns where the Chiefs had established 
their headquarters were Patiala, Nabha, Jind, Kaithal and 
Ambala in Sarhind; Kapurthala, Phagwara, Banga, 
Hoshiarpur and Hariana in the Bist Jullundur; Batala, 
Qadian, Sri Hargobindpur, Lahore and Amritsar in the 
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Bari Doab : Gujranwala, Gujrat, Wazirabad awa Sialkot 
in, the Rechna and the Chaj Doabs; and Pind Dadankhan, 
Dhanni and Rawalpindi i in ‘the Sind Sagar Doab. _ 7 


Interspersed within, the Sikh dominions there were a’, 
few Muhammadan noni like that of Kasur, ANON, 
and Mankera (( Mianwali, ete.) , 


The hilly tract in the north. was mostly inhabited: by 
the Dogra Rajputs. and comprised, among” others; small. 
principalities like Suket,' Mandi, Kulu, Kangra, Basohli, . 
Chamba,.Nurpur and Jammu, with an aggregate fighting: 
strength, which may be estimated at about 2,500 mén.: 

_.. Kashmir’ and the adjoining territories: comprising - 
Punchh and Rajauri on one side and Pakbli, Dhamtaur ’ 
and.Hazara on the other side,;: were’ governed by the - 
Afghan rulers with a fighting strength of not less than 
7,000 horse and foot. In the north-west of the Punjab, 
the Derajat, Tank, Bannu and Peshawar under their 
Pathan governors formed provincial governments attached 
to the Durrani empire. The nominal force maintained 
for the support of these provinces was about 3,000 men, 
but the entire Pathan population was warlike and could 
be depended upon to supply an undefined number of. 
fighting men who could at once take the field: - Again, in 
the south of the Sikh dominion, Bahawalpur and Multan. 
were two powerful independent Muslim provinces which 
maintained between them a force of 8,000 picked men 
_who could give a good account of themselves in the open 
field. “Across the Jumna, the Hast India Company had 
secured a strong foothold by occupying the Imperial- | 

cities of Delhi and Agra in A. D. 1804. | 


‘Within the limits of the Punjab, between the Jhelum 
and the Indus, there was a’ large number of individual 
zamindars and other warlike clans organised more or less” 
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on a feudal basis such as the Gakhars of Jhelum, the 
Maliks of Shahpur, the Baluches of Sahiwal and .Khushab, 
and the Sials of Jhang. They all possessed armed reti- 
nues and, feeling secure in their strongholds, could 
defy any encroachment of their territory. They could 
always put into the field some 3,000 men, but at a pinch 
the number could, without difficulty, be doubled. ; 
Briefly, such was the political state of the Punjab 
when Ranjit Singh appeared on the scene. The dominions 
of the Khalsa, including those of Ranjit Singh’s own, were 
| thus hemmed in by-a ring of independent powers: 
Bahawalpur, “Multan, Derajat, Mankera, Peshawar, 
Kashmir,. Jammu and Kangra, with the British beyond 
the Jumna—none of which was either friendly to. the - 
Sikhs or shared their political aspirations.. Worse still 
was the fact that the Sikh Misaldars themselves. were 
engaged in mutual warfare caused by personal jealousies. 
and ill-will of the Sardars. Blinded with selfishness they 
ignored the common interests of the Panth. That happy | 
_ generation of selfless workers who, by working in concert 
with one another succeeded in wresting the power from 
the hands of the Pathan and_ the Mughal rulers, had 
passed away. With them, too, had vanished the spirit. of 
co-operation; and in. its place the unfortunate spirit of 
self-aggrandisement had entered into the brotherhood.. 
Combinations and counter-combinations of the Misaldars 
were formed to defeat or even to destroy the opposing 
_ factions. This sad drama was being staged throughout 
the closing decade of the eighteenth century, with the 
result that almost all the actors in the play were left 
thoroughly exhausted. It was obvious even to a casual 
observer that, if this state. of internal conflicts and 
discords were allowed to ; continue, the day was 
not. far off -when their ambitious neighbours on 
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the west or on the east, on the south or on the north, 
would nibble away these mutually warring principalities 
and eventually absorb them one by one into their own 
possessions. ‘The question with the Khalsa, indeed, was 
_ one of “to be or not to be,” and the one great and supreme 
need of the moment was a really gifted leader who could © 
Clearly visualise the situation and save the dissolving 
confederacy from its rapid ruin. 


Luckily the Khalsa found one in Ranjit Singh. 
Born in 1780, Ranjit Singh lost bis father in 1790, that 
is, before he had completed the tenth year of his age. 
Thus thrown upon his own resources during his tender 
years, Ranjit Singh devélopéd those rare virtues of self~ 
reliance, love of adventure, and sotind judgment of men 
and things which stood him in good stead in later years. 
He visualised the situation,’ and feeling the urge ' of 
necessity set to work to save the Khalsa by: bringing the 
various independent chiefships under ‘one flag.’ There 
was to be no’ half-way: house. The Misals had done 
their work. They had outlived their usefulness. An 
independent Misaldar had no room in Ranjit Singh’s 
scheme. He must make way before the united power of 
the Khalsa, and be satisfied to occupy a subordinate 
position in the new dispensation of things, if the Panth 
was to be saved from the impending danger. An ambi- 
tious plan, indeed, for a lad of twenty to entertain! But 
those who have read the previous history of the Khalsa 
would know that Ranjit Singh’s plan was not altogether. 
beyond the bounds of possibility. The movement had 
already undergone substantial changes during the course 
of ‘its history extending over a period of more than two 
centuries and a half. Founded originally as a theocracy, 
it developed into theocratic commonwealth and the latter 
organization had in its turn given place to one of the type. 
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of feudal chiefship. From feudal chiefship to monarchy 
was only one step forward in the process of” viatural ‘and 
even irresistable evolution. Again; ‘wé niust Yemember 
that at each turn from one phase to another it was the 
‘effort or rather a- gigantic effort’on thé‘part of one’ or 
more gifted leaders that had brought ‘about the “change. 
And’ Ranjit Singh-was one such gifted leader who ‘ould 
give the right lead to his conimunity. : 

There are not wanting those. who. have doubted the 
wisdom of Ranjit Singh and even questioned the sincérity 
of his motives, but. we must.judge his actions in the light 
of the circumstandes under which he was called ‘upon’ to 
act. Does: the resultodjustify his. policy? Was it'one 
which centred round ‘his‘personal ambition? Was it not 
rather based on the essential elemerits of ‘éonstructive 
statesmanship ? As we all know, under his ‘politicil or 
military leadership, the Sikhs were not orily able to stem: 
the rising tide of the dangers which confrotited them ‘at 
the time, but they also eventually succeeded in establish” 
ing a large and powerful kingdom, stretching from the’ 
banks of the Sutlej across the plains of the Punjab, right 
up to the passes leading to the “Hindu Kush and the 
Sulaiman Ranges. . The full significance of this achieve: 
ment can only be realised when it is remetnbered that, for! 
700 years beginning from the eleventh century, that is to 
say, ever since the defeat of Raja Jaipal: by Mahmud ‘vf. 
Ghazni, the tide of invasion had flowed constantly and 
steadily eastwards from Central Asia into India, and it 
was reserved for the Sikhs under Ranjit Singh not only 
to dam the flood, but actually to roll it back across the: 
Indus. At Nowshera, Peshawar, Hazara, and other 
strongholds in their’ own homelands were the Pathang 
worsted so completely that, in pain and despair, they -are 
said, on more than one- occasion, - to have ‘ exélatined 
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* Khuda a Khalsa. Shudaky: Goa himself has pocome 
Khalsa). ac: Ce an iatht os 

A This. was. not all. In. the nor Ranjit Singh did 
not only bring under his sway,the whole of the fertile 
valley, of Kashmir, . but also pushed his conquests as far 
as Ladakh, while in, the south . his frontiers ran alongside 


the territories of the Amirs. of Sind.. In this connection, 


itis worthy of. note that, realising. the strength of the 
British “who ‘were his neighbours. on. the other side of the 
Sutley, he did everything possible to avoid a collision with 
them... At ‘filmes - he. yielded . to them. with no small 
reluctance, but on. no account was he .prepared..to risk 
a clash of arms with a well-organised and greatly superior 
power. He even winked at the establishment of a sort of 
British protectorate over ‘the trans- -Sutlej Sikh states who 
were allied to him by the strong, affinities of faith: He 
had his eyes fixed on one gréat central object of his rule, 


namely, the union and ‘consolidation of the Khalsa Misals 


into a strong, compact. kingdom, with. natural defendable 
frontiers on all sides. He was, not, unaware of what was 
happening i in Harope at the time, and although he had 
great confidence 4 in his own strength and resourcefulness, 
he possessed enough political | wisdom and sagacity. to. 


realise his own, limitations, and ‘not to embark upon what, 


was expectéd at best to be a perilous adventure involving. 
a breakdown ot his grand scheme. ae 

) ‘Thus it was that, by dint. of single- aanded devotion ie. 
fie plans. formed early i in his life and carried out with 
thoughtful, patient. and persistent energy through twenty 


_years, Ranjit Singh was at last able to found a kingdom, 


as large as France. It brought him an annual revenue of 
over three crores of rupees, besides providing handsome 
and lucrative careers for thousands of Punjab youths in 
the civil, military and political departments of the Khalsa 
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‘Government. - Thanks’ to. the peace which now followed 
a long period of anarchy and confusion, indigenous 
industries were revived. The formation of an ordered 
government -was attended with a marked development of 
‘various. new industries, notably those catering to the 
wants and needs of a- well-equipped army numbering a 
hundred-thousand men belonging to all arms of the 
service. .Swords, powder, cannon, shells, muskets, bullets, 
saddlery and accoutrements of all sorts—all began to be 
turned out in factories set up by the state. At the same 
time, trade and commerce flourished, and there were 
visible on all sides signs of growing prosperity, content- 
ment.and the uninterrupted flow of quiet civic life. 


' Tt must be said to the credit of. the Maharaja that, 
in selecting his own ministers as well as other high civil 
and military officers of his government, his choice was 
never limited to his own community. Indeed, the one 
criterion which he set before himself in making appoint- 
ments to high positions was the fitness of the incumbent 
for the duties of his office and not the community to 
which he belonged. Hindus, including even Brahmans 
Muhammadans, Sikhs and Europeans were appointed i 
most responsible posts | in’ the army, and all acquitted 
themselves creditably” well. Some of his. ablest and 
most trustworthy generals were taken from the classes that 
have since been dubbed ‘non-martial. This explains the 
cosmopolitan character of the _Maharaja’s court and the 
great personal regard and esteem with which his 
memory is still Pere fy the ses Muslims and 
suis alike. : haa 
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THE ABOLITION OF THE GURMATTA AND THE 
MISALS a 


(By Tras SINGH, M. ae 


Maharaja Ranjit ‘Singh is often blamed for thet JA 


abolition of the old institutions of . G@urmatta and the ~"” 


Misals. Upto 1809 the Akal Takht, Amritsar, had com- 
bined political power with religious suzerainty, and had 


- _ always been looked up to as the greatest centre of Panthic 


control. It was there also that relations with foreign | 
powers were discussed and treaties signed on behalf of the 
Sarbat Khalsa. 


The last Gurmatta was held in 1809, when Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh abolished it so far as political affairs were 
concerned, and began to take action on the advice of non- 
Sikh as well as Sikh counsellors. 


This abolition of the Gur matta in the sete sphere 
was a long-awaited fulfilment of the Sikh idea, the 
secularisation of service. .... It began with the Guru’s free 
kitchen which was open to all. The ‘civic sense was 
farther developed among the Sikhs when the Fourth and 
the Fifth Gurus set the example by helping Hindus and 
Muslims as well’ as’ Sikhs to ‘set up their business in 
the Guru’s market (Guru-ka-Bazar) in Amritsar, and Guru 
Hargobind founded cities and built temples and mosques 
at his own expense. Maharaja Ranjit Singh was only 
following in their footsteps when he took measures to 
rule, not as a Sikh monarch but as a common ruler of 
- Hindus and Muslims as well as of Sikhs. There was a 
time when Muslims regarded themselves as foreigners and 
Hindus were down-trodden and looked upon as nobodies 
in the political sphere In those days the Sikhs alone 
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were the true nationals, and were right in acclaiming 
the Khalsa shall rule” (Raj karega Khalsa). 


When Ranjit Singh came to the duiaue, he wanted to 
make Hindus and Muslims feel that they were as much the 
people of the land as the Sikhs, and had the same right to 
be consulted as his own co-religionists. He therefore abol- 
ished the rule of the Akal Takht so far as political affairs 
were concerned, and began to take the advice of ministers 
who were drawn from the ranks of all communities. The 
Gurmatta of the Akal Takht had no place in such a 

| secular scheme. Jt would have put a great strain on the 
loyalty of his Hindu and Muslim subjects, if he had still 
tried to rule over them by the moligrous edicts issed from 
the Mecca of the Sikhs. | | ; 


His abolition of the Sikh Missals can also be explained 
from the same point of view. The Misals were Sikh 
powers, their leaders always being Sikhs and their 

’ decisions always taken by religious Gurmattas. Such a 

‘system was necessary as long as Hindus were politically 
dead and Muslims were aliens, but now that the right of 
citizenship was extended to them and they were to form a 
respectable and self-conscious part of the Punjab nation, 
the rule of a communal federation over them had grown 
out of date, and was rightly brought to an end by a 
power that was to be called the Sircar of all. The 
Misals in the beginning had developed the Sikh characte: 
to a high degree and the noblest features of the Sikh 
organization appeared in those days; but about the time of 
Ranjit Singh they had lost their old efficacy and the 
selfishness and --internecine quarrels had reduced the 
democratic forms to a mere farce, 
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After the abolition of political Gurmatta, religious 
Gurmatta was allowed to continue, but as the occasions on 
which it had tobe used became rarer and public spirit 
being dead, it fell into the hands of illiterate fanatics or 
the irresponsible’ incumbents of temples, who made it 
degenerate out of all recognition. 
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CHAPTER 1V | 
THE ORGANIZATION OF THE KHALSA ARMY 
(By Srra Ram Koutt, M.A.): 


The Khalsa ir Pre-Ranjit Singh Days. 


Early Tactics of War—Guerilla Tactics.—The ideal 
of a. Khalsa Army, as such, may be said to have 
been created by Guru Gobind Singh and fostered 
and promoted later by the Guru’s secular successor Banda 
Bahadur. But during the period of three decades of 
years following the execution of Banda, the Khalsa lost 
its old solidarity and became considerably disorganised 
and weakened. They were left without a secular or 
spiritual leader who could keep them together. And to 
add to their misfortunes, as it were, the government of 
the day was not slow to enforce repressive measures 
against them. The enormity of their sufferings increased, 
and some of the saddest events in Sikh history, indeed, 
took place during this period. The followers of the Guru 
were literally driven from pillar to post. Several 
hundreds of them, we are told by the author of the Panth 
Parkash, chose to leave their homes and lead a homeless 
life in jungles, hills and deserts rather than abjure their 
faith. But these troubles eventually proved a blessing 
in disguise. Compelled by economic necessity these 
exiles would often swoop on the villages at the foot of 
the hills or on the skirts of the deserts and carry away 
all that they could. The government, on the other , hand, 
organised special moving .columns of light cavalry 
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— (Gashti Faw) and set them in their pursuit. The Sikh 


exiles, therefore, almost to 4 man, were forced to equip 
themselves for offensive and defensive. fight. The horse ° 
and the musket thus became the constant companions: of 
aSikh. In the course of these unequal conflicts tke 

exiled bands of Sikhs were led'to develop itovel devices, 

subterfuges and methods of fighting and strategy (guer-- 
_ villa warfare) which stood them in good’ stead in subsequent: 
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years. 


Early Organization. —The life and death senate into’ 
which the Sikhs were plunged during these years did not 
prove altogether unfruitfwl. It produced some of the very 
capable military leaders who led them on the bolder and’ 
more successful enterprises and also conferred upon them 
the blessing of military discipline. Amongst these may be 
mentioned Nawab Kapur Singh, Buddha Singh Sukker: 
chakkia and Bagh Singh Hallowalia who are credited’: 
with having conceived the idea ef establishing a sort of 
military organization. The small groups of tens and 
twenties into which the Sikhs were divided were alk 
merged (1734 A.D.) into two larger groups called the 
Buddha Dat and the Taruna Dal, t:e. groups of the older 
and the younger folks each’ ‘having a recognised! leader of". 
its own. The author of the Shamsher Khalsa estimates the 
total strength of the Khalsa Dal between 1,500 and 
2000 men. 

The Swelling of the Khalsa Ranks. —The invasion 
of Nadir Shah in 1739 threw the whole province 
of the Punjab into utter confusion. The author of the 
[brat Nama, which is almost a contemporary account, 
gives us to understand that for a considerable time even 
after the departure of Nadir law and order could not be 
restored. Pillage and anarchy became the order of the 
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day. Such a confused state-of - affairs was too tempting 
for the intrepid and adventurous spirits, and the ranks of 
‘the Khalsa began rapidly to swell. There was, indeed, 
no dearth of soldiers in the country.. The art of war was. 
still in its infancy. Primitive weapons like the sword, 
the spear, the lance and the dagger which demanded little 
or no technical skill were still in general use, so that 
every able-bodied man wag a potential soldier. A dare- 
devil young man did not find it difficult to collect around ' 
him a number of equally bold and ambitious men from his 
village or clan and offer his services to a chief on such 
terms as he could secure for himself and his men. The 
chiefs were, on their own part, only too glad to welcome | 
accession to their strength. As many as sixty-five group 
leaders, or Jathedars as they were called, appeared on the 

_ scene, and established their respective derahs or sieve 
in open defiance of the ruling authority. 

The Dal Khalsa 1748,—'There was no unity of com- 
mand and the various Jathedars were scarcely, if at all, com- 
bined for a collective purpose, The anarchical condition of 
the country, however, invited and held out hopes of greater 
success with organised military Operations, . _ Some of. the 
more talented and far-speing Sikh leaders were not slow 
to realise the necessity, no less than the. advantage of 
organizing the entire resources of the community. The . 
aged leader Nawab Kapur Singh, who had a large share 
in the earlier organization of the Buddha and the Taruna 
Dals, was still active and commarided the highest esteem and 
regard amongst his co-religionists, In consultation with 
other senior members ‘of the Panth he succeeded in pur-_ 
suading the group leaders who had gathered together in 
Amritsar, on the. occasion of the Baisakhi festival, to pool . 
their resources for national | ‘service. ‘The entire fighting 
strength of the Khalsa was’ thus brought to serve the’ 
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common cause and was given the name of the Dal Khalsa 
or the National Army of the Sikhs. The chief command 
of the united forces .was now entrusted to Sardar Jassa 
Singh Ahluwalia, a daring and a gifted soldier. Some 
sort of re-grouping of the Jathas was also made and — 
many of the minor groups were merged into bigger ones, 
so that the entire Dal was distributed into eleven big 
divisions, each with its distinctive badge and banner. 
Beginning of the Lerritorial Power of the Sikhs— 
the Rakhi Systen—A fair amount of unity and 
understanding was, thus, established among the 
Jathedars, and each felt readily inclined to assist 
his neighbour. ‘' The political condition of the 
country proved of further help and assistance to them. 
The repeated invasions of Ahmad Shah Durrani (1748--61) 
had thrown the Punjab into utter confusion and removed 
_even the last vestiges of authority from thecountry. This 
unfortunate Province was thus exposed to the free-booting 
excursions of brigands and highwaymen. It was literal- 
ly the rule of “Might is Right’. ‘Poor -peasantry was 
being ground down by the big zamindars, revenue failed, 
trade and industry came to a stand still’ The peace-loving 
section of the population were in dire need of protection 
and failing the government they would welcome _ this 
protection from whatever quarter it came. The only 
_ organised community, well-equipped for purposes of often- 
sive and defensive fighting who could extend this 
- protection at the time were the Sikhs with their Dalor the 
National Army. Their gifted leaders thus seized another 
opportunity and by offering to the people the necessary 
protection laid the foundations of their future territorial 
_and political power in the Province. One or more units of 
the National Army were detailed for the purpose and 
placed in charge of the: territory that was . brought under 
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their system of protectorate. Arrangements were also 
made for reinforcing these divisions in the case of neces 
sity by way of building small fortresses and keeping garri- 
sons therein. Small slices of territory in four out of the 
_ five doabs of the Punjab were thus taken under the Rakhi 
system and a regular source for the maintenance of the 
National Army was thus secured__the usual rate being 1/5 
of the revenue of the protected territory at the time of 
each harvest. These slices of territory served as so many 
tentacles that eventually helped in spreading the territorial 
sway of the Khalsa; and before the céntury closed twelve’ 
of the big Sikh leaders had established themselves ag 
masters of important principalities in the Province. 
Change due in the old system. —During the 
closing years of the eighteenth century when the Sikh 
leaders were busy 4n establishing their authority 
over the province of the Panjab, the Indian. princes, 
in the rest of the country were meeting with a new 
experience in the methods and strategy of warfare. The 
use of artillery and the employment of large masses of 
disciplined infantry by Kuropeans in’India had rendered 
the old tactics of war ineffectual, They had, in fact, 
clearly shown that cavalry could not long hold out against 
a steady fire of guns or muskets: Accordingly some 
of the Indian princes like Sultan Tippu, Mahadaji Sindhia 
and Jawsant Rao Holkar had already reformed ‘their res- 
pective armies on the European model, Ranjit Singh, too, 
when he come to power perceived the advantages of the 
new arms, namely the artillery and infantry. ~ Himself 
being one of the free-lancers and like them having been 
brought up in the military traditions of his race, he soon 
came to realize that even if the Sikhs had been successful 
against the Mughals and the Durranis, it was not possible | 
for them to be able, to hold their own against a European 
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nation unless they gave up their indigenous weapons and 


old tactics of war and adopted the new ones 'in their place. 


The close proximity of the British on the’ other side of 
the Sutlej was a constant reminder to Ranjit Singh that, 
brave and intrepid though his ‘men were, they could 
be no match against an equal body of soldiers of the Hast 
India Company who were trained in western methods and 
strategy of war. He was convinced that a change in the 
training and discipline of his army had become imperative 
and that unless it was done not only would the efficiency 
and value of his army remain unchanged, but their very 
existence might be jeopardised ata critical moment. 
Excellent material, indeed, he had with him. What was 
required was patient, persistent and earnest endeavour on 
his part to persuade his people to accept the change. 
How far did Ranjit Singh succeed in his efforts could be | 
known from the study of the military records of his 
government, as well as from other facts of the history of 
his reign.” | 
| 
Ranjit Singh’s Infantry 

Reforms introduced by Ranjit Singh. —The Khalsa army 
_ under Ranjit Singh presents an entirely new picture, The 
change is distinctly perceptible in three important direc- 
tions, namely the organization, the equipment, and the 
mode of fighting. The first and foremost difference that 
strikes one, on a comparison of the Khalsa in the eighteenth 


century and the Sikh army under Ranjit Singh, is in their 
composition. The two branches, namely the infantry and 
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1 In what manner and on whit lines Ranjit Singh ramodelled his army 


has been described at some length by the present writer in a num ber of artic- 
les contributed to the Journal of Indian History, Madras, between 1922 and 
1936. ; 
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the , artillery, which, 9 were | _not considered ‘tnportant 


in the eighteenth century, now, came to be regarded as 
the mainstay « of military strength. And, as may be seen 
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from the table ) given. in later pages, these two branches | 
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show a considerable i increase In strength. This change in 


composition was the outcome, as already remarked, of a 
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general, change of opinion regarding military tactics and 
the efficiency, of | various arms. AL steady _ fire from guns 
Or. muskets , was Considered more conducive to success than 
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irregular, attacks « of cavalry < or a guerrilla mode of warfare. 
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Again, the maintenance of a standing national army, 


sas? 
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regularly paid from the tr easury, displaced the old system 


of feudal levies by the, chiefs. It was indeed , a 
radical change | in the ‘old order of things, and the 
scrapping, though eeedual at first, became complete i in the 
end. 


Infantr, ‘y 
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is Nee y History: —The ‘Infantry, as the 


previous military history of the country yeveals, never 
became popular in India, either with the Mughals or with 
the Sikhs and the Marathas, A foot soldier was held in 
poor esteem, and little or 20, consideration was shown 
him. In the time of Akbar he was inculded in the Pay 
. Lists with the door: ‘keepers, ‘the ‘palace- guards, the. letter- 
carriers and the palki-bearers. Similary ‘with the Sikhs ‘in 
‘Pre- Ranjit Singh times, Infantry \ was mostly relegated 
to the. position of garrisoning forts. But, as ‘already ex- 
‘plained, the prevailing views about military tactics and the 
. usefulness of different arms in time of war were under- 
‘going a thorough change. And Ranjit Singh, in common 
with other Indian princes, ‘shared ‘this v view and applied 
himself to the task of raising. trained and disciplined 
battalions of infantry. - 7 ‘ 

ce Tn the beginning the Sikhs ould: not get themselves 


eens as foot-soldiers, and the Maharaja invited the 
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Poorbias and the other deserters from the E. I. Com pany’s 
troops for recruitment both as ‘instructing ‘officers and 
soldiers. It is said, that in order to make the | service 
| popular, the Maharaja himself took to attending parades 
in person and extending considerable favours to” infantry 
men.’ Further, for those who joined ‘this branch the con- 
ditions of Service were made specially attractive with the 
result that i in the course of time Infantr y ‘Service became » 
popular with the Sikhs and with other commutities of the 
Punjab. An examination of the Pay Rolls” upto Sambat 
1870 (1813 A. D.) shows that the bulk of the infantry 
_ men consisted of Hindustanies, Gurkhas, and, Afghans ; 
whereas those of Sambat 1875 (1818 oN Da: and ° onwards 
reveal that the ‘Sikh element was becoming more pre- 
dominant! In 1838, ie., @ year previous to the demise 
of the Maharaja, the total strength of the Infantry branch 
stood at 26,600 men with a monthly salary at Rs. 2,27,600. 
A glance at the Pay lists reveals another interesting fact 
and that is that both the ‘regimental officers, and the rank 
and file were indiscriminately filled with Sikhs, Hindus 
and Mohammedans. There’ were also a number of 
European officers: French, English and Italians, etc. So 
long as one was efficient in his calling the Maharaja made 
no distinction on. the basis of creed or community 
either 1 in giving service or promotion. | 

In regard to the organization and constitution of the 
Infantry branch it may be said that Ranjit Singh bes- 
towed assiduous attention to it. The recruits were, in the 
beginning, trained and drilled by the ex-Naiks of the 
company s pees but later on? the Maliaraja gave 


1. The Pay Rolls of Ranjit Singh’s army (1811-1849) are preserved 
intact in the archives of the Punjab Government and were arranged and 


catalogued be me in 1918-19.—S.R.K. 
2. It should be borne in mind that the Maharaja had mad all his 


important conquests before 1822, when, the European officers joined his. 
pervice. 
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émployment to a number of able European officers like 
Ventura, Avitabile, Allard, Court, and others, who con- 
siderably raised the efficiency of his troops. ) 


Constitution of an Infantry battalion.-—As in the modern . 
system, in Infantry a battalion was the administrative 
~and manoeuvring unit which contained about 800 men 
and was commanded by an officer of the rank of a com- 
mandant called Kumedan (Fr. Commandant). Next to 
the Kumedan were the Adjutant and the Major who 
assisted him in his duties. To each battalion was 
attached a Munshi (clerk), whose business was to call and 
check the rolls, Mutassadt or accountant who kept the 
regimental accounts, and a Grantha who recited the Sikh 
scriptures. The Granth Sahib was kept generally near 
the regimental flag. 


Each battalion was supplied with a number of camp 
followers or Amla. It usually consisted of Khalasi, Sagqa 
(water-carrier), Sarban (camel-driver), Gharyali, Jhanda- 
bardar (flag-bearer), Beldar (spadesman), Mistri (smith), 
Najjar (mason) and Langri (cook). Light tents and beasts 
of burden were allowed in a fixed penperion to each 
battalion of infantry. : 7 

Cost of maintaining a battalion of japan Ys —The follow- 
ing statement prepared from the records of Ranjit Singh’s | 
government will enable us to form an idea of the annual 
cost incurred to maintain a battalion of infantry. The 
statement is based on the scheduled rates or Ain sanctioned 
by the Maharaja in sambat 1884 (A. D. 1927- 28) in the 
case of a Faltan or battalion of infantry to be raised and 
maintained by 8. Hari Singh Nalwa in lieu of the jagir | 
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(A) ebrenige and Salary - per annum 632 men Rs. 56,892 
(i) Combatants 576 Rs. 4,447 per month 

(ii) Non-combatants 56 Rs. 264 

(iii) Contingencies Rs. 30. 
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3 29 
Total 632 men Rs. 4,741 per month 


(B) Estimated cost of equipment 
(i) Uniform after every two years. 
(ii) Tents after every three years. 
(iii) Animals for carriage and transport. 
(iv) Ammunition and magazine equipment. 
(v) Repairs. 
(vi) Contingencies. . 
(C) To make up for deficiency in the income from Jagir ; 
’ and other sources of income .- Rs. 13,100 


Total estimated cost of maintenance of Infantry 
battalion 632 strong ... Rs. 82,100 


Rs. 12,108 . 


To meet these expenses Sardar Hari Singh Nalwa 
was given a Jagir of the annual value of Rs.67,100 which, 
together with the estimated income of Rs. 15,000 per year 
on account of deductions for kit and clothing from the pay 
‘of servicemen, would make the tot tal of Rs. 82, 100. 


The details regarding equipment, etc., are equally 
interesting and instrnetive and enable us to form an ideg 
of the prevailing prices of various articles required for 
the Military department. 


(i) me of uniform of men and officers . Rs, 3,596 
(ii) ,, Doali-o-toshdan (saddles and leather-pouches etc.,) 
"@ Rs. 1-8-0 per piece vac Sy. - 2990 
(iii) ,, Tufang (matchlocks) @ Rs. 16 per piece «sy, 7,680 
(iv) ,, Tents ws» 9, 1,100 
(vy) ,, Jhanda (flags) . ae en 30 
2 banners (Nishan) aes. Yh 50 
(vii) ,, Cooking utensils 5, 250 
(viii) ,, Musical instruments ise gy «200 
(ix) ’” Camels for transport @ Rs. 60 per camel wes 55 3,000 
Total ew 316526" 


1. The details under this item reveal that a good leather belt would 
Cost -/8/- per piece and that the amount sanctioned for the uniform of (i) the 
commandant was Rs. 100; (ii) the Adjutant, Rs. 50 ; (iii) the Major, Rs. 25; 
_ (iv) the Subkedar and Jamadsr, Re. 30 each ; and (iv) the Havaldar and 
Private, Rs. 5 each. 


2. This total exceeds the estimated cost’ of Rs. 12 108. These figures 
Son actual exeenditure Incurred by the Sardar on the items upeey the 
head (5). 
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Further details given in connection with the pay of 
men and officers of this battalion will be fouud eqaally 
interesting : 


(A) Combatants : 


{ Rs. 
(i) Commandant . One @ 100p.m. 
(ii) joan 9 9 60 29 1 
(iii) Major af ee nn 
(iv) Subedar 5‘men -° ,, 105 ,, 
(v) Havaldar 20 men ~ be B20: sy 
(vi) Naik | 90 met’ 180, 
(vii) Quarter Havaldar “5 men » 40 5 
(viii) Nishanchi (banner-bearer) — ~ 2 men i 94 4, 
(ix) Privateers 505 men 3x 0085 
Total = "4,279? 
(B) Establishment or.Non- -Combatants : 
; Rs. 
(i) Langri (Cooks) 10 men @ 40 p.m. 
Aii) Saqqa (water carriers) 10 men 2 40. ,. 
(iii) Sarban (Camel drivers) . 7 men on S535 
(iv) Shanda bardar (flagsmen) 4 men ms 16> 35 
(v) Gharyali (gongsmien) ” 7 4 men ie a1 CC, 
(vi) Khalasi. 7 men ra a6 +; 
(vii) Smiths and carpenters _ 4men » 80 ,, 
(viii) Beldars (diggers, etc’) 7Tméh 5, | 42, 
(in) Harkara (runner) _ one man o 4 ,, 
. ‘Total . 964 ,, 


Strength and efficiencs y of, Sikh Infantry.—The follow- 
ing jtable Js compiled from the records of Ranjit Singh’s 
Government and is intended | to show how far the Maharaja 
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with hig men. 


Year. Etrength. Monthly Salary. 


1876. (1819 A. 


D.) 
1880) (1823 A. D.) 11,681 “84,162 
"1885: (1828 A. D.) e 15,825 1,16,284 
1890 (1833 A.D.) > ae 20,577 1,67,962 
1895 (1838 A. D.). ss 26,617 2,27 ,660 
1900‘ (1843 A.D.) 87,791 483,056 
1902 (1845 A.D.) 83,962 —_5,70,205 
bE eed a eee 


1. It will be noticed that the estimated strength of 
is 576 men € Rs 4,447 per mensém, wheteas the actual an 
bgattalion was 560 men @ Rs. 4,279 per mensem, ae aie 
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_ Ranjit Singh’s greatest concé#n; as evident from the 
account of his conversation reproduced in their jourhals 
by European visitors at his court, was to raise the 
efficiency of his regular army and to bring his regulars up 
_ to the level of the East India Company’s troops. He was 
unremitting in hig tare to keep this army in a most 
efficient state of epuipment and training. Be it Said to 
‘the credit of the Sikhs also that they soon mastéréd the 
complicated manoeuvres of 4 European | army and all the 
tactics‘ of European warfare. Between the ‘yéars 1842 
| ‘and 1846, when almost ‘AN the Europeah Officers had left 
“Me g service, the Tdian ‘officers maintained the ‘disciplite 
and efficiency of ‘the Khalsa. Purtlierhvore, § in 1845-46, 
. when their efliciency Wis put to an acid ‘test during the 
: war with the British, they were ‘found equal to ‘the 
“occasion. 4 

Il 
| ARTILLERY 

| Artillery’: its Fiesta ~The ‘Sikhs previous to the time 
of Ranjit Singh had not familiarized themselves with, ‘the 
“use of heavy pieces ‘of ‘artillery, ‘although they used to 
| “employ occasionally small'guns called Zamburas ‘or Swivels 
‘in their warfare. But they'placed their chief reliance on 
cavalry, and:right up to the ‘close of the eighteenth 

century they could not shake off their belief in its eéffec-_ 
‘tiveness. Ranjit Sigh, as we have had’occasion to ‘observe 
. before, had a wonderful insight and ‘intuition in nfatters 
military. As in the case of infaiitry so in that of artillery 
he recognised their’ tise did importance and was bent on 
perfecting. both the arms ‘for ‘his | military service. Accor- 
dingly when the infantry had beén' put ‘through’ its facings 
in modern methods - ‘of ‘drill and Warfare, the artillery | 
received the Malidtaja’s attetition, and in the course of time 
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he succeeded in organizing a regular: ordnance depart- 
| ment. . 
| As in the case of rants so in that at artillery Ranjit 
Singh had to import both officers and gunners from out- | 
side the Punjab during the earlier years of the organiza- 
tion of this branch of his army service. The pay rolls of 
the first few years reveal that the bulk of the personnel 
of artillery consisted ‘of ‘Non- -Punjabis, ‘mostly the 
Poorbias. But the Maharaja was anxious to train his own 
countrymen as gunners. It was fortunate that the Sikhs 
did not evince any strong aversion to. artillery, as they 
had done when they were enrolled and drilled as infantry 
men. They had already changed their ancestral bow and 
spear for the matchlock in quite recent times. The 
Maharaja, therefore, met with practically no opposition on 
the part of the Sikhs who required but little persuasion 
. to become proficient in the use of guns, He imported a 
“number of Europeans and employed them on liberal 
salaries for the purpose of instructing his countrymen. 

The European Officers of Ranjit SingW’s Artillery. —Of 
the Europeans whom the Maharaja took into his service 
at one time or another, the most conspicuous: figure in 
the Artillery was Claude Auguste Court. Another, though 
not so brilliant, was Alexander Gardner. He was popular 
with his troops and was ommonly. known as Gardauna 

- Sahib’. 

Under the guidance of these and other officers, the 
Sikhs became excellent gunners, and the Maharaja’s artillery 
became a highly organised and efficient arm of his military 
service. Sir C. Gough and Cunningham both bear testi- 
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1. Ranjit Singh also gave stipends to his countrymen to acquire whit 
little practical knowledge was available in India in those days. One of 
these men was Mian Qadir Bakhsh—grandfather of the late Me, Justice 
Shah Din—whom the Maharaja had sent to Ludhiana. On his return home 
he wrote a work in Persian on Gunnery entitled Mifiah-ul- Gila. 
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mony to the fact that the Sikh guns were served with 
‘great rapidity and precision during the Anglo-Sikh wars. 


Organization.—The topkhana or the artillery depart- 
ment was divided into different sections~section (2) 
comprising topkhana Jinsi or mixed batteries, viz, gavi or 
those driven by bullocks, aspt or those driven by mules 
and horses, and. hoboth or the Howitzer; section’ (it) 
comprising - topkhana aspi or purely horse batteries ; and’ 
. section (iit) comprising Zumburas and Ghubaras or - euiiel 
_? swivels end mortars. 


‘The sraanieation and internal economy of a battery 
very much resembled that of an infantry battalion. The 
number of guns in a jinst battery varied from ten .to 
twenty-five and sometimes even more; while in a horse 
battery it ranged from six to ten pieces, the usual number 
being ‘eight. A derah Zamburakkhana comprised about 
sixty swivels. The average strength of a ten-gun battery 
was two hundred and fifty men, including non- combatants. 

The command of a battery was held by an officer of the 
rank of. Commandant assisted , by. an Adjutant and a 
Major. From an examination of the list of establishment 
of each battery, it appears that a battery was divided into 
sections of two guns each. We find that the number, of 
Jhandabardars or ,flag-bearers and of the ghar -yalis or 
strikers of the hour-gong varied from four to :five in a 
battery of eight to ten guns, although the number | ‘of the 
Femaining staff of the establishment, 7. e. ‘beldars, mg 


saqqas, etc., was one for each SUR g 2S Pea o “8 


“For purposes of administration, pers ooh gun. j in 
a battery was treated . as a sub-unit. -It had about eight 
_or nine men attached, to it,- who -weré placed under” the 
charge of a jamadar, ‘assisted by a hawaldar and a naik. 
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s+ Strength and Efficiency:—The strength’ ‘of-‘the artil- 
lery at different periods of the Sikh rule stood ‘as follows:: | 


No. of guns 


| a =; —|Monthly < 
hues ~ . 3 | salary. a 
qj 3 y 
+ 6s 2 og. oi 
Bc a) 3 
D & on 
1875 (1818-19 A.D.) -.. |" 834 f- 22] 190] . 5,840. Bg 2 Sets 


1985 (1828-29 A. D.) ... | 3,778 | 180 | 280 | 28,390 | - Besides this nuth- 
ber there were 


1895 (1838-39 (A. D.) ... | 4,535 [| 188 | 280 | 32,906 | about one hundred 
. pieces placed in 
1900 (1843-44 A.D.) ... 8,280 | 28z | 800 | 82,893 | the various forts 


of the kingdom. 


1902 (1845-46 A. Dy) w» | 10,524 | 376 |- 300 89,251 


As’ “popards ‘the ‘efficiency which this arm of the 
Mahiraja’s military service had attained under. his’ ‘un- 
‘remitting personal care and interest, we cannot do better 
than quote ‘the testimony of certain British military 
officers, who had fairly good opportunities of personally 
witnessing the drill and maneuvres of the Sikh army and 
who may be taken to be competent Judges of what they 
‘have described. 


~ Lieutenant Barr, ‘who accompanied Sir on M. Wade 
with the Army of the Indus in January 1839, ‘speaking 
of | the battery” attached 10. General Court's brigade, 
says :— i 


“+ 4 On our arriving in front, they (aang siluted us, and the ‘general 
[Court] then directed ‘the native commandant, ~ a fine - ‘soldier-like- -looking 
man, handsomely accoutred, to put them through their drill. This they 
performed with great credit; their movements being executed with a celerity 
and precision that would have done honour to any army, The orders were 
given in French, and the system of gunnery used by that’ nation ‘has’ also 
been adopted. At the conclusion of the exercises, we. walked down line and 
fhspected the ordnance. “The two guns on the right of the battery were 
dix: pounders and were the same that Lord William” Bentinck had present: 
ed to Ranjit Singh at Kopur. ‘The rest were cast by himself from their 


model, and . appear almost equally good. The precise number of piéces 
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I saw, I forget, but I think nine, including two small mortars for hill 
service. We then tried some of his fuzes, which are very good, and burn 
true ; ; and his portfires are also tolerable, but when compared with those in 
use with every other part of the Sikh army, admirable; as with the latter, 


they are nothing | but cases filled with pounded brimstone indifferentky 
rammed down. All the shot was formed of beaten iron, and cost a rupee 
each ; and the majority of the'shells were composed of pewter, which he 
told us answered uncommonly well. When it is considered that all we s1v 
was the work of the General’s own knowledve, and we reflect on the 
difficulties he has had to surmount, it is a matter almost of wonder to 
behold the perfection to which he has brought his artillery. © | 

‘The men dressed something like our own horse artillery, excent that, 
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instead of helmets, they wear red turbans “(the jamadars’ or officers’ 
being of silk), which hang down so as to cover the back’ ‘part of the neck ; 
white trousers, with long boots, black waist and cross belts; and black leather 
scabbard with brass ornaments.”’ 

Casting of Guns—I have not come across any 
descriptive account of the mode in which the guns were 
cast in the Sikh times. But the fact that Ranjit Singh 
had a considerable number of guns cast in his own 
foundry at Lahore and that these, so far as strength, 
finish and general appearance was ‘concernad, were as 
good as those used in the British army of the East India 
Company seems to leave little doubt in our mind that 
the art of manufacturing guns was fairly advanced in the 
Punjab in the early nineteenth century. 

The following which is taken bodily from my article 
in the Journal of Indian History, published in September 
1922, will enable us to form an idea of the materials 
- used in making a gun and the cost thereof. 


{The figures relate to the casting of the gun named Top Nikodarwali 
(probably cast in a foundry at Nikodarin the Jullundur District) under 
the charge of Khalifa Nur-ud-Din and Qade Khan, September 1819—- — August 


1820.) 


Rs. A. P. 

(:) Charges of labourers ugar DATS 56 
(2) Charges of 4 skilled workmen @R. 50p,m. ... 200 0 O 
{ii) Miscellaneous cash expenses: « 40 1 6 


Carried forward / 4 961 18 6 


: : Re A. Po + we 
en ee ‘brought forward | : : = 21 13 6 
(i) Bonaune (Upla) Sat > gaa, - 20> 28°20 
(ti) Plaster (gachen) — | 12 vu 
*< (itt) Diet money of workmen (khurdh 7 
_ . kérigaran) pew. 3 4 0 0.- 
- (iv) Sweeper (Hulak-khor) 1 2 6 . ; 
(v) Iron rod (éar-dhant) : er ee ee a ae es 
_ (vi) Eggs of fowls_(baiza murgh) Sapulas exes et 2 GOS20 
_ (vit) Clarified butter (roghan zard) cee on ee ee 
(viii) Oil Seeds" for. poner (te SION ES. en oe 
barat tassaduq) pen tee 40, BO, ree Oy i 
_ (iz) “Incense (aspand-o-gugal) O 8) 00. easel, 
+ (#) Wheat flour (drad khushka) - 2 8 0 a Sas 
Wes Diet money (khurak ys 100° t 
_ , (xtt) Oil (ted sityah) 2.8 O- 
i (x272) Cloth for wax 012 0 ; 
' ‘(xiv) Crude Sugar (gard siyah) ° 94 °0 
(xv) Sweets (Shirini) | 1 4-0. 
(xvi) Cloth for workmen (poshak kdrigardn) 4 0.0 
ee Offerings to saint ab Nee Pir ae 11°4 0 | 
114 0° 
Sts ce vhs. Wg. op otal... dee dO he Bit y 
u Materials (jars) * AO Md S iy 3 . 376.11-12 ° 
.. (@) Copper. (brass) | ae. eee "30 1 Bens ee 3 
(ii) Zine (jisd) a oe 20). O40 .5.° = Sy 
_ (tit). Borax (sohdga) : . =-1 10.0 ae 
“? (f¢) Firewood nee sokhtani) he eB ge ‘0:0 °° ae Ss 
| owt" 376 11 12 
Grand totals—Cash .. 261138 6° 


*. Materials— Maunds. -e. “876 11 12 


The prices ok these articles are set stated in the papers from ihioh these ., 
figures are taken, but we gather from other documents, also found in the © 
same bundle of records, that they must have cost approximately as follows:— _ 


Rs. as. - 'p. 
Copper .. . 2,1000 0.0 @ Rs. 70 per maund. 
Zinc ... 820 0 0@ Bs. 41 
Borax .... 14 0 0@Rs.11.°” ° « |” % 
Firewood... 45, 0 0 @ Rs. 14 for one hundred maunds, . 
Total .. 2,979 0 0 : 
Thus the total cost of this gun was approximately _ Rs. 35240. ° 
Average “Annual Expenditure to maintain 6-gun 


- battery.—It may also be of interest to mention: here that a 
careful examination of various ‘papers connected with ~ 
artillery extending over nearly ten years reveals an average 
annual expenditure of a gun for the pay of officers 
and men, and the upkeep of ‘horses, ete., ‘at Rs. 5,600. 
The annual expenditure for maintaining a troop of horse 
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artillery of six guns was approximately as follows: 


(1). Faruiture consisting of saddles and other trappings, tents and flags,’ 


ete. . 
ies , oe oe 4. PRR  < Rs.3,000.° 
(2) Food of animals : _ ' 
?. 104 Horses 
_ 4. 52 Mules e oks oe & 2 
: ai, > 250 Bullocks Po Oe . 19,000 
' (3) Pay of officers and men at _ 6 12,000 
Peo Vy . . Total 34,000 
bt | Iv 
ee Or CAVALRY | 


Caves =ola type. —With the exception of a few 
saivalts ‘regimeats which’ ‘were put through a course of . 
training on western’ Hines" by ‘the Maharaja's French 
Officer, Jean. Francois “Allard, the main body. of Ranjit. 
Singh’s cavalry (Ghovcharah Fauj) continued to form a 
distinct and independent branch of his army service. “Tt 
was organised on the model of the old Khalsa army _ and’ 
followed their traditional methods of fighting. 


Reasons for retaining it.—It might seem rather strange: 
that Ranjit Singh should have tolerated the two systems. _ 
to persist side by side, although in ‘his own estimation 5 

the value of the irregular cavalry, as a military weapon, | 
did not stand very high. A study of the political and 
social conditions, ‘however, in the beginning of the 
"nineteenth century, would reveal the Maharaja’s shrewd 
common sense, an outcome of an intimate knowledge of. 
the leanings and > capacity of his people. The Sikh | 
population of the Punjab was practically soldier to a man. 
The country under their possession at the time presented 
the appearance of a vast military camp, with a number of 
powerful Chiefs and Sardars, each having a large body of | 
faithful retainers besides fairly good resources of men and 
material, at his:command. The follower of a chief 
claimed asharein the spoils of conquest as a matter of 
right, and, in his corporate capacity, regarded himself as | 
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an equally true representative . of the Khalsa. ‘Since 
Ranjit Singh did not consider his position quite secure, r 
at least in the earlier years of his reign, it would have 
been far from prudent on his part not to respect popular 
prejudices and privileges. Having been able to retain 
the loyalty, ensure the contentment, and enlist the support 
of the entire Khalsa community, he saw n0 harm 
in allowing a portion of his military service to 
continue. on the old system. These soldiers,” he 
recognised, were not amenable to strict rules of discipline, s 
“but, being born horsemen, were always happier »when 
engaged in an enterprise attended with difficulties. and 
dangers. Bearing this fact in mind and realizing how he 
stood, he could ill afford to ignore this vast body of ex-* 
; perienced cavalry. aes y 
Delicate Situation of Ranjit Singh. “Nome the : 
Khalsa were proud of their past. They remembered all 
their hard struggles and were not unnaturally ambitious 
of retaining their hard- -won freedom. Ranjit Singh did _ 
not fail to realize his . own limitations. His territory © 
mostly lay in the Majha, sor the Central Punjab, and ~ 
was not very extensive. He was -hemmed .in on. three - 
sides by powerful Mohammedan chiefs... - ‘The valley of 
Kashmir and the lower hills were still in the. grip of | 
the ‘Afghans. Between the rivers Jhelum and. the Indus, 
sturdy warlike tribes, such as, the Gakhars, the Awans, 
and the Tiwanas, had the country divided amongst them- 
selves. On the north-western side..of India, Peshawar 
was the. centre of. Afghan rule. The governors of the 
- Derajat, Multan, and Bahawalpur still’ owned: loose’ alle:'' 
‘glance to the Kabul Government, In: the event of a 
combination of these hostile, elements eG him, Ranjit: 
Singh rightly thought - ‘that he could not rely-for sup- 
_ port upon his co-religionists Wwith’ereater assurance than 
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upon :the salaried or ae ‘troops: who pas ee 
his’ saber i-Ain, or recular army. : ce ae 
Classification of Cavalry. 2 Rant Singh's oe is not 
ae one of valour but considerate strategy. When he 
began to subdue one Sikh chief, after, another, he em; 
ployed great tact. He did not disband their forces but 
absorbed them ‘jek; stock and barrel into his own. “At 
the sainé timé, hie recognized the wisdom of not abolishing 
the custom of granting military fiefs’ all at once. This 
he did so gradually that it was hardly perceptible at first, 
and in its place kept substituting the principle of assign- 
ments. In this way, in the course of..time,:he raised a 
regularly paid standing cavalry and allowed them to 
continue in, their. ‘traditional way of the old Khalsa 
cavalry “for some ‘time. ater on he introduced new 
measures, and accordingly we find from the records ‘of 
his ‘Government | “that the cavalry of Ranjit Singh became 
divided into the following three classes, namely: a 
(a) Regular Cavalry. -. - era’ 
».(b); Ghorcharah Fan... 
Ae). Jagirdari Fauj. ice aoe 
“Regular Cavalry.—The regular cavalry, which had 
been. . trained)... and. ps Jaina Oy General Allard,’ was 


aan 


ts Yeon pico. Allard joined the § service cl the Wehaiaja along with 
Ue: friend.and companion;in-arms, General Ventura, early in March 1822; 
entura received the command of a body of infantry and Allard was 
commissioned td’ raisé.iia corps of'-dragdons,'*who were to be disciplined 
and armed exactly on the same lines asa cavalry corps in Europe. Both 
vér6 given liberal’ salaries of about Rs:'30;000 each pér annum. . To General 
Ventura, the Maharaja assigned for his residence the remarkable building 
knows as:the tomb of Anarkali, while an equally fine’ and commodious _ 
building was allotted to Allard:. Between and near the residences of these 
officers, which were at a ‘distance of about one mile from the city proper, 
-were- built military barracks together with a Lazar where provisions for the 
soldiers were sold (known as risalah bazar). Outside the room used by the 
Chief Secretary tq: the. Government. Punjab, there stands a marble tablet 
With . the words ‘Jean Baptista, Veutura, General in the’service of Maharaja 
Ranjit. ‘Singh, ‘erected. this., building. in its: original form and lived in it! for 
many years, It became the. British ‘Residency in 1847,..; and: was. occupied 
‘by ‘Henry. ‘Layrenee: and John. Luawrence as Residents. in the Court of 
‘Gahore, and, after annexation ofthe. Punjab, as.members of the.Board: of 
Administration,” (Contd, on p. $0.) 
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numerically the smallest part of the ‘Maharaja’s main 
cavalry forces. Of this arm of his service, there is but 
little to say, except that both of the Cuirassiers and the 
Dragoons were a’ fine body of men, in appearance “and 
ee no less than in drill and discipline. i 


Strength aaa Expenditure. —The following table com sapled 
from the Records of the Sikh Government shows. the 
strength of the regular cavalry at different periods of the 
Sikh rule. 


SEATED 
, ‘ , clean 


igs 


Monthly Salary 


. e Same Year. . ar. (ees Strength. . in rupees. 
is7e(isi9 A.D.) - | ‘ a "760 7 7 11,723, ™ 
1880 (i823 A. D) | . ‘ie 5 - ee ; | ; 1,656. ; | Ai, 609 
1885 (1898 A. D.). | ie | ; Rae a | 4,345 = ' ee. en 
1890 (1833 A.D.) .. 2 sete I z 8,914. 4. ] , 86,544’ 
1995 (18938. A. DJ F090 Cf 80,875 
1900 (1843 A. D.) eles 5,881 | 1,61, 660 
1902 (1845 A. D.) . See 6,235" rs 195,995 
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- Ghorcharah * Fauj : its’ history and character.—Theé 
Ghorchach Fauj had an interesting | genesis, It would 
seem that the creation of this force -was the result 
of: a policy dictated partly by military necessity 
and partly by political expediency. As Ranjit Singh had 
no other claim but that of the sword’ to compel the 
allegiance of those whom he had subdued, he was natural- 
Ta ge 

, [Contd. from p. 79}.: . : fo woke 
The building—or rather the site of it, as th 
ed in 1915-occupied by General Allard is know 
as later on it was acquired by His Highness the 
By the common pedpla, however, it is calle 


the tomb of the daughter of General Allard. Th 
phe ade moment ey: the Fateh Chand College for women, 
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ly anxious to keep the representatives of the several 
powerful families of the province near his court practi- 
cally as hostages. By the bestowal of distinctions and 
other marks of favour, he created in them feelings of love 
and loyalty for himself and his successors. He used 
wonderful tact to secure their contentment and even 
gratitude, and he did all he could to compensate those 
whom he had, for one reason or another, dispossessed of 
their lands and properties. ‘To those who were of 
peaceful disposition he granted small cash. allowances, 
while. the petty chieftains and their trained warriors were 
readily taken over and absorbed into the army. It is 
safe to:-say that. the major portion of Ranjit Singh’s 
irregular cavalry was the ‘outcome of this conciliatory 
line of policy.t ‘For instance, the troops of the Ramgarhia 
Misal and those. of Sardar Milkha Singh Thehpuria of 
Rawalpindi were bodily taken over and formed two big 
divisions, known respectively as the Derah Ramgarhia 
and the Derah Pindiwala. Similarly, the troops of the 
sardars of the Nakkal and the Kanhaiya Misals, were 


- absorbed into the corps commanded by Princes Kkarak 


Singh and Sher Singh respectively, whereas the followers — 

of other smaller chiefs were ‘amalgamated en bloc, from 

time to time, with the divisions known-.as Derah 

Naulakha and the Derah Ardalyan. a ae 

! — Ghorcharah Fauj: its organization. —The ae and file 
of the Ghorcharah army were recruited from amongst 


those who had received such military training as they 
possessed 1 in the old methods of warfare. They knew 
very little of the principles of modern organization or of 
the science of war, ‘and, indeed, they honestly believed 
thatthe dash of a cavalry charge and the reckless courage 
combined with the momentum of a rapid pell-mell assault 


were bettter calculated to overpowér an enemy than the 


— 
derah or regimental campscomposing the 


1. A tricf history of the various 
dain, af the Khalsa Dartar Records. 
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even and slow fire from .infantry’ ranks: On frequent 
occasions, in the course of conversation, they would try to — 
bring this fact home to the mind of the Maharaja. The 
Maharaja for his own part was shrewd enough to realize 
the position and did not, ‘therefore, consider it prudent’ or 
profitable. to insist on the re-inodel ling of these troops on 
modern lines. They ‘were allowed’'to ‘retain their old 
organization and constitution with only slight anodifica; 
tions here a there. For instance, some foreign” terms 
such as a “a commandant” and “‘a major’ are occasional- 
ly met with in the pay rolls of even this pean a the 
service. yi, he 
There was neither a fixed system of regimentation 
in. its ranks, nor was the entire irregular foree placed under 
any one man holding the chief command. Each Derah, 
or camp, formed a complete unit by itself and had on its 
regimental staff one Commander, with«mno specified rank, 
assisted by one subordinate officer. The clerical establish- 
ment consisted of a Vakil’ (munshi), and an accountant 
(mutsaddi). The ensign ei (Yishanchi) « ,and* the chief 
drummer. (dhaunsa nawaz) are also borne on the list of 
the Staff officers. To each Derah was attached one 
Granthi or reader of the Sikh scripture. | — 
A Derah was composed of several subordinate groups 
called Misals. Thisterm seems to have come into use 
some time in the latter half of the eighteenth century, and 
denoted the small groups or bands of horsemen into which 
the more daring Sikhs had organized themselves during 
their period of exile, to which a reference has already 
been made. Considering their origin and the circum; 


stances in which they had to. live, it was natural to 
_., 1. Since these Derahs were subsequently placed, for purposes of ads 


ministration, under one or the other chief of rank and 
acted as the agent of the chief at the Court. position, the Vakit 


B3 
expect that these bands or’ associations would be com- 
posed of mémbers of the same clan or of those who. 
were otherwise more or less closely related to each 
other: Usually they followed the lead of the head of 
the clan or of- one who happened to be the most 
daring member of the group. This practice persisted 
even afterwards when these small groups coalesced into 
one: another’ and “finally swelled into the great Dal 
Khalsa: -Even in’ the days of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, 
almost the same mode of recruitment was largely followed 
so for ag his irregular cavalry was concerned. The men 
joined the army not as individuals, but as a small band 
or group of men under’the leadership of their local chief 
who would continue to act as ‘company officer’ even 
after’ the group had been incorporated | in eee 
Derah. 


| A Misal, ‘therefore, like the company in a regiment, 

was a subordinate unit of a Derah, but there the resem- 
blance ended. A Misal, for instance, had neither a fixed 
or uniform strength nor was it sub-divided into sections 
ov squads. The strength of a Misal varied as much as — 
from fifteen to seventy men, while in the case of very 
near niembers of the same family, such as brothers and 

‘cousins, even half a “dozen men would sometimes form 
a Misal. 


For purposes of administration and general ‘control, 
thé smaller Derahs were, in 1822, grouped into larger 
divisions, which were then placed under the charge” 
ofan’ officer of rank and distinction. Sardar Lehna 
Singh» Majithia, the Sindhanwalia and the’ Attariwala ’ 
Sardars, Misar Diwan Chand and Jamadar Khushhal 
Singh; each commanded a division, the Maharaja himself” 
being’ the géneralissimto of the army. | 


—~ 
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This type of organization, it may be remarked, while | 
‘recognising | the natural pride of the men to fight under 
the immediate command of their own leader, who was, 
oftener than not, their own kinsman, and thus preserving» 


= the spirit of clannish union, did not deny to a misaldar . 


opportunities for learning such lessons of co- operation as - 
unity of command so frequently offers. 
| Its composition.—A study of the names and sub- castes a 
of troopers as given in the pay rolls leaves an impression | 
on one’s mind that almost all the military classes of the — 
Punjab were represented in this branch of the army. The 
Jat Sikhs of the Central Doabs, the Hindu Rajputs of. : 
Jammu and Kangra hills, and the Mohammedan Rajputs. : 
occupying the present Shahpur, Jhelum, and Gujar Khan. , 
tracts probably supplied the largest proportion of recruits. . 
The Pathans, the Khatris, and Datta Brahmins also appear 
in the army lists, but the Rajputs and the Jat te ae 
formed the predominant element. | | 
‘ There is also one other interesting point that deserv es 
_ to be mentioned in connection with the composition | ‘of | 
the irregular cavalry. Each subordinate group or misal : 
was, aS a matter of course, ‘composed of members of one. . 
caste or clan, and in the event of a vacancy taking place 
no pains were spared to maintain the purity of the group, 
by inducing, if’ possible, a relation of the deceased or the : 
retiring incumbent to enlist. : 
Ghorcharah Fauj : its pay and strength. —The pay. and 
emoluments of the irregular cavalry. were comparatively os 
higher than those of the members of the regular army... 
In the beginning, the Maharajah, following the old tradi- . 
tional practice, paid these men in Jagirs to the value of :: 
rupees four to six hundred @ year, the regiment, of. 
Ghorcharah Khas, the J amwal Rajputs, and a portion: of. 


the regiment of orderlies being so paid, But gradually as! 
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the numbers ‘increased ‘and the practice of cash’ payments” 

-became-more common, the. starting salary. of .a trooper 
ranged between rupees two hundred and fifty and three. 
hundred ; a i earn It-may be remembered in- this - ‘connec-, 
tion that the recruit was. supposed, at any rate so far as’ 

_ the state, was concerned, to furnish his own horse and bring | 
his own-arms and armour. This was in accordance with 
the ...time-honoured practice of ‘the old Khalsa Cavalry, : 
when any youth. who possessed a horse:and a sword could : 
get himself enrolled. under the banner of’a chief. In actual: 
practice, however, this rule-was not very strictly observed. 

The recruit was given every: faéility by: the State, and in case _ 
he-.could, not. provide his own horse and accoutrements, "at » 
the time of entering service, he was provided with: the’ 
necessary equipment by the Goveriiment’ or sometimes by ~ 
the chief in whose company -he: took: service,.:and : was ~ 
allowed to. make. good the ‘cost by* easy - instalments.*:' The 
usual'rates under.the head of deductions were rupees one : 
hyndred | for the- horse, rupees sixteen co dean! for a 


matchlock, and -rapees ‘ten for a sword. © corte 2d 


Table showing the strength and. ‘annual. eet ne Ovens of their! vegular » 
cavalry: — Ke 2 


“sn 
a a Rs. a, 18, 318° 


oe 4 ne a i Mo eS 
af “oYear, oh oa Shon re: anual Salary, 000 FO 
glee ti roe * F 
"1870 Tai ¥ By” ae ae 1.65, aT 
i 


1874 (1817 a, Dy eo | : 
“1876 (1819 A, A Pace eee Fe Fo “Rs, 4, 18, 782 


Rs, , 43,45; 000 . rRaetit 


_1880 (1823 A.D.) cen eae 7,300. 

1885 (1898 A. D.) a 7200 «| + : 11, Bs. 21.9400, oe 
_ 4895 (1838 ALD, )eriecte Joy 10795: ) bo 16 Rs081,68, Ta 
'1900.(1843 ‘A. D.) 12 72 sk8] > 44y88a™ |! “RE. 44,18,810:" | ba 
“yoo (1845 A. D) Hat YD : “19,100 val eo, RS. 58,27, ‘sot 


- Jagirdari F auj.—In the Laie Bane 
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Singh found the system of j jagirs in » jaxtapdsttion to cash 
payments becoming almost a problem. As we know, the 
practice of granting-jagirs had been entirely abolished, se’ 
we might as» well} dwell awhile: in studying this’ tinie-’ 
honoured custom. A fairly large proportion of the State- 
revenues was absorbed by these military fiefs and other 
jagirs granted to his principal Sardars and courtiers.” 
The number of men which these chieftains were expected’ 
to bring into the field amounted, at one time, to as much” 
as twenty thousand well-equipped horsemen. 

The. Jagirdart cavalry was thus raised on the feudal 
principle, the grantee of a fief undertaking to furnish a- 
certain number of efficient and well-equipped troopers 
whenever required by the State. The number of horse 
raised by each of the chiefs was, of course, chiefly deter- 
mined by the value of their respective jagirs. } 

Ordinarily these chiefs and their men were permitted 
to live on their own jagirs. They were required. to» 
present themselves for a review oftheir troops once in 
the year on the day of the Duassehra festival when. a- 
general parade of the entire army was: held either‘at _ 
Lahore or Amritsar. On such occasions, a strict muster 
of these troops was taken by the Maharaja in person, and 
-the presence of every: man from the highest officer down 
to the ordinary soldier was made obligatory. With a 
view to enforcing attendance on all, high and low, at the 
annual inspections, and to reduce to’ the minimum the 
number of absentees, strict rules were laid down: for the . 
punishment of recalcitrants.- es 

Further to guard against corruption and cheating, 
with the consequent weakening of an important arm of 
his ee service, the Maharaja took effective measures » 


1. Out of an income of nearly Rs. 3,00,00,000 about Rs. £6 ,00, 000 was 
granted as jagic for military and other services. ~ 


on 
ne 
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to exercise a strict check and control over the retainers of 
his chiefs as well as their steeds. The terms of the grant 
.of jagirs were so revised that, in addition to underteking 
the maintenance of the stipulated number of well-equipped 
troopers, a grantee was also required to deposit in the 
‘archives of the State a descriptive roll of all the members 
of his contingent. At the time of annual inspections or 

‘twhen the contingents were called out for an expedition, 

“the - descriptive | rolls were minutely examined with 

“reference’ to the - men actually produced for service and 

“serious notice ‘wastdken of any discrepancies that were 
‘discovered. *: As- Fegards their. mounts, thé: practice | of 
branding the horses of the retainers was introduced. 

It may be pointed out in this connection that 2 
breach of these rules was.seldom allowed to go unpunish- 
ed. Cases are not wanting where even the highest 
military officers who failed to fulfil the conditions of the 
grant suffered punishment. ven Sardar Hari Singh 
Nalva—a great general of Ranjit Singh—was, on one 
occasion, fined a sum of two lacs of rupees for not 
maintaining the stipulated number of men. (See page 
379, daftar di, Umdat-ut-Tawarikh, by Sohan Lal). 

. Jagirdari Fauj: Its Strength.—The number of Ranjit 
Singh's feudal horse cannot be accurately ascertained 
from the available records. The descriptive rolls of the 

army are not complete, whereas the record relating to the 
pay-rolls could not possibly have included the lists of the 
Jagirdari troops, as the management of these troops was 
left entirely to the: chiefs themselves: The compilation of 
such a list from the revenue papers relating to the annual 
grant of jagirs, is a huge and complicated task nequinng | 
along and patient search. | : 

| Superior Social Status. —Recruited and officered, as it 
was, mainly from amongst | the relations aud followers of 
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the onze independent ae: ‘the Gtorehirah army’ “repte- 
sented the better class of © ‘sociely* As~‘such¥ “4 had ‘a 
peculiar charm and attiliction for’ ‘the’ Sikh - peasaiits ‘aiid 
‘it was not so much for as lightly” higher pay that “a man - 
‘joined the Ghorcharah ranks as ‘for the dignity attaching 
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[the p prone ene ofa Chores an aang his 
noble steed with his long, tapering ‘bamboo, Jance. bending 
‘in the air and his silver-bossed shield,; rattling against+his 
sword and pistol—won for him the ‘admiration.,of: every 
‘one who saw him. Baron, Hugel,... Bh. Prysgsiam.; traveller, 
who visited Ranjit Singh’s. cometis ip, 1836, describes. ase 
every in the following terms i-=..-xiog 2 


“ T requested ‘ibave to eee them (the Gi get never 
beheld a finer nora more remarkably strik ng -hody o nie. 
Kach one was dressed differently, and yet so much i in the same 
fashion that they all looked in perfect keepimg.:.: The handsome 
Raja. Suchet Singh (commander of one of the biggest “divisions) 
was in a similar costume, and remindéd me of the. time ‘ wien 
the fate of empires hung on the point of.a lance, and when the 
’ Yndividual whose bold Heart beat’ fairlessly under his steel breast- 
>, 4 ‘plate was the sole founder ‘ofthis fortunes, FThe::strange troop 
"before me ‘was peculiarly Indian. The uniform “consisted of a 
‘-velyet coat ‘ot gaberdine, over which most of thenr: wwore a shirt of 
‘mail Others had this, shirt made to form a part of the tunic. 
-A belt'round thé waist, richly embroidered in: gold, supported 
the powder-horn, covered with cloth of gold, as, well as the 
4 Persian katar and the pistol which many of them “carried in 
r , addition to those. weapons. Some worea steel helmet, inlaid 
with gold, and surmounted with kalgi or “black heron’ 8 pine 
_ others wore acap of steel, worked -Hke a cuirass itr; rings. ; Te 
left arm is often coyered from, hand to the elbow with a steal cuff 
inlaid with gold. Thetound Sikh shield hangs on 4hé back 
fastened with straps across the chest, a quiver at the right side 
and a bow slung at the back being carried as patt of the equip- 
ment; a bag made in the belt holds the balls, and a tail bayonet, . 
frequently ornamented with gold, held in the right hand when 
the. man is on foot and carried” over the: shoulder ‘when in . the 
saddle, completes cn dress, ma 
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. ~ Drill, Discipline and Code aes Punishment. ee drill ahd 
a eilins has been observed more: than: once ~ these 


1, P. 231. Baron’ Hugel’s Trarels in Kashi; ad the Punjab, trans- 
“lated by Major T. B. Jervis, F. B.S; > Loritan: “E815 2°" ae 
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pages.; Ranjit Singh’s one concern was to raise the effici= 
ency of his infantry and artillery. During the earlier 
years of the introduction of these arms in his military 
service the Maharaja had set apart his morning hours to 
inspect the drill of his forces when he would often distri- 
bute gifts of money and other presents to those with 
whose work he was really pleased. His standing orders 
to the officers concerned were that they should regularly 
inspect the drill of their men. The Sikhs acqaired cons 
siderable efficiency in European tactics of warfare. W. 
G. Osborne, Military Secretary to the Government of India, 
who had occasion to see the Sikh troops on parade in June 
1838 writes as follows :— | 


'« \ oreeably to invitation, we repaired this miorning [ist June, 1838] to 
meet the Maharaja and sce some of his regular infantry upon their parade. 
We found about 2,000 m2n underarms and some foot artillery They area 
fine looking body of men, dressed in wh.te jackcts and trousers With black 
belts and pouches, and wear the yellow Sikh turban. They submit willingly 
to the same discipline and regulations as our own sepoys © but have a preju- 
dice against wearing a cap or shako and previous to their enlistment make 
an agreement that they shall not be required to do so or to shave. 

‘They work in three ranks and do everything by beat of drum according 
to the French fashion, are not what is called well set up, but beautifully 
steady on parade and fire with greater precision and regularity, both volleys 
and file firing, than any other body of troops I ever saw.’ 


Forms of punishment.—The forms of punishment 
awarded for various kinds of offences such as, insubordina- 
tion, breach of discipline, neglect of duty, ete., which 
one comes across recorded in official papers of the Sikh 
Government are: (2) Dalel or extra drill duty; (#2) fine; 
(ii?) reduction. in pay or rank; (éo) imprisonment; 
(v) kath-marna (stocks); (vi) mutilation of limb or organ; 
(vi?) fancy ptinishments such as blackening the face of 
the culprit and parading him round the town, stamping 
and branding the forehead and exile from his native 
town (baran pathron bahir). | | 

The usual punishment for an crdinary breach of 
discipline was the infliction of a sqnall five: Tt was 
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however, not an uncommon thing for a sentence of 
imprisonment for a serious offence to be finally commuted 
into one of fine. A serious neglect of duty, for lastance, 
the absence of a sentinel from his post at night (pahra) 
was punished by reduction in rank or the imposition of 
fine or by both. | Bile pS 

- Absence of cupital punishment.--In this connection it 
is noteworthy that the penalty of death is conspicuous 
by its absence in the Sikh military code. ‘We punish 
but we will not take life, are significant words which 
have been put in the mouth of Ranjit Singh by a contem- 
porary English writer in his book “The Adventurer.” This 
view is also supported by two incidents mentioned by 
Dr. Honighberger in his book “Thirty-five Years in the 
East.” He writes: 


‘Genearl Allard told m3 the Maharaja once reprimanded him [Avitabile] 
for having executed some Vussalmans whom General Avitabile had ordered 
to be hung because they were of Opinion, that, under the protection of a 
European Governor (Avitaoile was appointed Governor of Wazirabad), they 
might be at liberty to eat beef. The Opinion of Ranjit Singh was that he 
ought to have imprisoned the criminals and then allowed them to escape.” 


Again on another page he mentions the case of a 
| Nihang (Akali) Sikh who wanted to furce his Way into 
the Maharaja’s camp and being stopped by the sentinel. 
on duty had struck him with sword and cut off his arm. 
In the opinion of Doctor Honighberger ‘such an offender 
deserved gallows, ‘but the culprit was punished by the 
Maharaja with the loss of his ear, nose or hands with the 
same sabre with which he had go skilfully-cut off the arm 
of the soldier on royal duty.’ 

Lrial by ordeal.—There is an interesting case on 
record which shows that the trial by ordeal was not quite 
unknown. Unfortunately, the file of the case is 
incomplete and it is difficult to find out the nature of the 
offence, but the summary decision and the punishment 
awarded to the guilty may not be without interest, The - 
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paper bears the heading infisali mugadama qaidiyan paltan 
La Font farangi, i. ¢., ‘the award in individual cases of. 
the under-trial prisoners of the battalion under La Font.’ 
Out of the fourteen men who were tried, nine were 
dismissed (bar tarf shudand 9) three were imprisoned or 
sent to the lock-up again (gaid ba dastur mandah, 3). 
One man named Kahan Singh was punished with the loss 
of an ear; he was, besides, branded on the forehead and 
dismissed from service while the remaining one, Jamiat 
Singh, proved his innocence by plunging his hand into 
boiling oil which sustained no injury, was not onl ly not 
punished and allowed to join his regiment oo was — 
pemous to the rank of a Naik." 
VI 

PENSIONS, REWARDS AND ‘DISTINCTIONS 

_ Pensions. —There does not seem to have been any 
definite age limit either. for entering the Maharajas ' 
service or for compulsory retirement. So long as a man 
was considered to be physically fit tor active duty, he 
continued to serve in the army. There are cases On. 
record where men of sixty and even beyond are borne on 
the army payrolls. Nor do we come across any manual 
of rules and orders governing the grant of pensions to the 
retiring, wounded or invalid soldiers of Ranjit Singh’s 
army. But, from a number of recorded cases it is . 
apparent that some kind of allowance was granted to 
those permanently ° disabled for active. service and, at 
times, provision was also made for the dependents of the 
soldier who died on active duty. This allowance is 


slEY yy; :05) ea Oy py Se _gdlaw pew Vk 1] 
- dw sb x solo 
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noticed, under two differont names i.e. dharmarth and ingis. — 
Dharmarth literally means charity, and the origin and 
introduction of the word ingis I have not been able to trace. 
That this word denotes a sort of government allowance 
or pension is a fact and is still current in the rural areas 
of the Punjab. It may be that the practice of granting 
allowance to the disabled soldiers was borrowed from the 
English Hast India ‘Company’s troops and as such the 
term is only a Punjabised form of the word English. EP 
Rewards.—Ranjit Singh like all other great men 
had the gift of selecting right men for right situations, 
And he further understood and realised the principle too 
well that the award of a gift or the conferment of an 
honour or distinction for a meritorious service would not 
only be appreciated by the recipient for the particular 
occasioti but will serve as an incentive to further loyal 
and faithful work. The Toshakhana papers of Ranjit 
Singh’s Government as well as the court chronicles 
written by the official historian, Sohan Lal, abound with 
references to the grant ‘of Khila’at for distinguished 
services to the government by civil and military officers. 
The value and grade of a Khila’at was judged by the 
number, variety and quality of the pieces of garments com- 
prising it. As a rule, an eleven-piece khila’at was regard- 
ed as ofthe first class and was given to high officials, 
although I have come across instances where a khila’at 
comprising fifteen and even twenty-two pieces together 
with jewelled ornaments and richly caparisoned animals 
like an elephant or a horse was also bestowed upon 
distinguished guests visiting the Darbar of the Maharaja. 
The important garments included in a khila'at were: 
(i) doshala (Kashinir shawl); (ii) a piece of Kimkhwab 
(brocade) ; ; (ait) a dupatta (scarf) > (tv) | dastar (turban) ; 


1 For a fuller treatment of the subject of pensions see my article No, IV 
on the Army of Ranjit Singh in the Journal of Indian History, Vol. V.- 
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(v) pieces af gulbadan (a kind of striped silk cloth) 
(vi) a rumal (kerchief) ; (vi) jamawar (a kind of shawl 


cloth for a chogha or long coat); (viii) a kamarband 


(waistband). | 

__ Of the jewelled weapons and ornaments that often 
formed part of a Khila’at, the following may specially be 
mentioned: (é) kara (gold bracele) ; (ti) kantha (gold 
necklace (di) kangan (gold bangles); (iv) mala marvarid 


(a gold chain-set with pearls); (ve) bazuband (gold 


armlet) ; (vt) kal ghi (aigrette) > (vie) jigha (a turban orna- 
ment): (viii) Sarpech (also a turban ornament) ; 


Las 


(tx) shamsher murass'a (sword with its handle inlaid © 


with gold); (x) kard (a-dagger with ornamented handle); 
(xi) tabr (a sort Of battle-axe); tarkash (ornamented 


quiver for arrows). 


Jt may also be mentioned in this connection that 


following the court etiquette and ceremonial of the 
Mughals, Ranjit Singh also introduced the practice of 


‘bestowing elephants, Falki or Pinas (palanquins) and 


Nagarah (kettle-drum) upon officials of very high rank as 


a mark of special favour. Such grants were, in fact, . 


looked upon as @ special privilege and a mark of the 
recepient’s high social or official position and were wholly 


or partially resumed by the state whenever the official — 


was brought under disgrace. a re =. 
Titles.—Like the Mughals again, Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh adopted a fairly elaborate system ‘of granting titles 
to. deserving offivials.: | The titles were, of course, suited 
to the profession, life and conduct of the man. The 


titles granted to military men were necessarily different 


from thdse bestowed upon porsons of the civil department | 


or those of the priestly class. Some of the military titles . 


were: Hizbar-Juig (the lion in fight), Zafar-Fang 


(victorious in war), Samsam-ul-dauluh (Sharp sword of 
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the State) | Shujah-ud-daulah ane of ie State), 
Tahawur-panah (asylum of bravery), etc. 

If the military titles referred to qualities of bravery 
and courage, those of the civil department praised honesty, 
sagacity and industry ; such as Dayanat-panah (abode of 
honesty), Firasat-dastgah (sagacious), Mashakhat panah © 
(refuge of greatness), etc. Similarly ecclesiastical titles 
were based on qualities of spirituality, nobility of life 
and conduct, ete. For instance, the more important of 
those were: Brahm-Murat (image of divinity), Ujjal didar 
(of bright looks), Nirmal-budh (of pure intelligence), 
pers | ; - 

The titles of Diwan and Raja, it appears, were 


sparingly bestowed and were, perhaps, regarded a as the 
highest titles given on the civil side. 


The titles of Sardar both for military and civil officers 
was considered one of considerable distinction and was al- 
most always conferred upon Sikhs. Some of the greatest 
| Sikh generals of Ranjit Singh’s forces like Hari Singh Nalwa, 

Gurmukh Singh Lamba, Dal Singh Naherna, etc., never 
got anything more than this title or izaz-i-sar a as it 
was called. If at all, a couple of Persian or Hindi words 
expressive of aSardar’s exalted dignity or position were 
prefixed ‘to this title, by way of algab, in official corres- 
pondence, such as ba- -vigar azimulshan, ’ali- igtidar, etc. 


Order" of Merit or Star of the Punjab. —About two 
years before his death, or more exactly on the occasion 


of the marriage of his grandson, Prince Nau Nihal Singh 
oe 


1. The order and the medal which was the insignia of the order have all 
the appearance of being largely instituted after the Style of the Legion de 
Honour instituted by ‘Napolean Bonaparte in 1892. Even some of the 


phraseology used in describing the Order appears to have been taken from 
the French original. oa 
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(March 1837), Maharaja Ranjit Singh instituted an Order 
of Merit after the fashion of western nations. The title 
of the Order was Kaukab-i-Igbal-i-Punjab (Star of the 
Proseprity of the Punjab); and the Grand Master of the 
Order was Prince Nau Nihal Singh. It was represented 
by a large gold medal of three different classes depending 
upon the nature of the precious stones with which they 
were ornamented. These three classes corresponded to 
the three grades of. the order which they. represented. 
The following is a brief:.description of the three classes 
of the medals (taghma). It may be mentioned at once~ 
that all the three bore an effigy (pratima) of Ranjit Singh 
in bust in the centre on one side, while on the other side 
the names of the Maharaja was artistically engraved in 
the minakari work, The medals were provided with a> 
silk riband of gold | ana scarlet colour (Surkh:- -o-Zard), and 
the recipients were expected to wear them round their 
neck (dar gulu awezan khwahand hird), so that the medal 
itself rested on the -breast of the wearer. As the name 
Indicates, all the three medals were in the shape.of a star 
with ten rays radiating from the centre. ‘Five of these 
‘rays were Jonger and other five somewhat smaller, and 
~ long and short rays alternated. The size of the medals — 
of the first and second class was the same, measuring 2} 
inches (yak girah) along the largest diameter. I have not 
been able to come across any reference to the size of 
the medal of the third class, but I presume all the three 
medals were of equal size, the difference in the value and 
importance of the three medals being, as I have mention- 
ed above, in the number and character of the precious 
stones set in them. 7 
Medal of the First Class was ornamented with a 
diamond (Murrasa ba almas). . 
Medals of the Second Class had two precious stones 
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set in it, namely a diamond and an emerald (almas-o- 
gumurrad). Presumably these were smaller stones than 
the single stone set in a medal of the First Class. 


‘ Medal of the Third Class contained a single emerald 


set in it without any other kind of stone. 


_ The admission to Order of the First Grade was limited 
ta the members of the family of the Maharaja, and a 
small ntuumber of distinguished chiefs and noblemen who 
had given proof of their devotion and fidelity to the 
person of the Maharaja and his House. Order of the 
Second Grade was bestowed upon loyal courtiers, notable 
Sardars, governers of provinces, generals of the army and 
ambassadors or very high Ofticials in political service. 
The Order of the Third Grade was open t> (a) military — 
officers of the rank of colonel, major or c wptain who had 
earned distinction for bravery, resourcefulness, alertness. 
and faithfulness; (0) civil servants distin guished for ability 
and honesty,and (c) other persons enjoying confidence aud 
worthy of oreater confidence and honour. ae 


It is worth mentioning. that’ the - admission to the 
Order was accompanied by an avard of a title ay well as 
an appropriate Khila‘at. .Thus an Order of the first 
grade was accompanied by the award of the title of the 
Raja anda Khila‘at comprising a sword, a shield, a pair of 
gold bracelets, a golden chain set with pearls (niala-mur- 
warid) and a Sarpech for the turban. Similarly, admission 
to the second grade carried with it the: title of Sardar to- 
gether with a AKhila’at consisting of a sword, a shield, and 
a pair of gold bracelets, while the title of B 
Khila’at of a sword and a pair of gould 


ahadur and 


bracel lets were 
bestowed meee persons of the last, grade of the one 
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General Ramarks—~I eee said little or nothing about 
military tactics and strategy of the regular army of the 
Ranjit Singh. But it may beremarked without much fear of 
contradiction that, used to a life of active fighting as the 
Sikhs were, they did not take long to learn and assimilate 
the western methods of military strategy. How well they 
mastered these tactics is best shown by their conduct 
during their wars with the British. 


A student of Sikh history knows too well that a Sikh 
soldier had to face during these wars a host of difficulties 
and adverse circumstances. He had had no training 
whatsoever in the military traditions of his own race and 
the new training which he had received ‘in military, 
strategy was hardly a generation old. Again, those who 
were responsible for giving this training were no more in 
their midst. The European officers, almost to a man, 
were either discharged or had left the service of the Lahore 
Darbar. The Maharaja himself was no more to guide them 
out of their difficulties. The officers, both civil and 
military, who happened to be at the helm of affairs and. 
were expected to give them lead were by no means capable. 
Nor was their conduct above suspicion. Opposed to these 
were the British armies so highly disciplined and trained 
- and led and commanded by some of their best officers, 

How well the Sikhs acquitted themselves during the 
various actions in which they were engaged in pitched fight- 
ing against the British has been told and retold both by 
the Indian and European historians. It will be, therefore, 
superfluous here to refer to itatany length. I[t will 
suffice to reiterate what General Gough had observed at 
the moment: ‘‘ Never did a native army, having so 
relatively slight an advantage in number, fight a battle 
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with the British in which the issue was so doubtful as 
at Ferozshah, and if the victory was decisive, opinion 
remains divided asto what the result might have been if 
the Sikh troops had found commanders with sufficient 
capcity to give their qualities full opportunity.” 


Speaking of one of the actions during tke Second 
Sikh War (January 1849) Lord Dalhousie observes i In one 
of his Private Letters : “ We have gained a victory, but, - 
like that of the ae it is such an one that another 
such would ruin us.’ | _ 

Thus, the value of discipline and the Eurcpean me- 
_ thods of fighting, introduced among his men by sagacious 
Ranjit Singh had borne their fruit, and if the Sikhs lost 
the day at Ferozshah, it was not any lack of courage 
or skill on their part. 
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CHAPTER V. 
CIVIL ADMINISTRATION 


‘(sy Dr. G. L. Cxopra, M. A.. Ph. p., Bar-at-Law, 


Keeper or Recorps of THE GOVERNMENT OF THE Punsas.) 
I. 
| The Development of Departmental Organisation? 


Maharaja Ranjit Singh, as we know, succeeded to the 
chieftainship of the Sukkarchakkia Misal in the Sambat 
1847 (1790 A. D.). The administration of the Misal was a 
simple affair for the energetic Sardar. Under such a 
domestic constitution, as the Misal implied, the affairs 
indeed were so simple that there was no need for 
establishing any elaborate Daftar. A few personal assis- 
tants like the Dewan (financial adviser), the Toshakhania 
(treasurer) and the Munshis (clerks) were all that were 
necessary. ne : 


Dewan Lakhpat Rai was the Dewan of the late Maha 
_ Singh, father of Ranjit Singh. Ranjit Singh, being ten 
years old when his father died, his mother Sardarni Raj 
Kaur, also called Mai Malwain, became regent during his 
minority. She was assisted by Dewan Lakhpat Rai, who 
is reputed to have acted with ability and enthusiasm. 


1, From the ‘ Report on the Examination of Documents Recently. Dis. 
covered in the Fort at Lahore’ by Nand Lal Bees) M.A. [Punjab Governs 
ment Records Office Publication. ] . 
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He, however, picked a quarrel with Sardar Dal Singh, : 
the maternal uncle of Ranjit Singh’s father. Ranjit 
Singh intervened and they were temporarily reconciled, 
and Dewan Lakhpat Rai continued in his post. But upon 
attaining the age of seventeen years, Ranjit Singh assumed 
in person the condu¢t of affairs. | 
Besides the Dewanship, there was the important post 
of the Loshakhania.. This post was held by Misr Basti 
Ram who had followed his father and grandfather in the 
office. Misr Basti Ram had the help of Jassa Misr now 
and then as necessity arose. He had also under him 
Gurmukh Singh! appointed in the year 1780 A.D. Gur- 
mukh Singh was the man who accompanied Ranjit Singh 
at the capture of Lahore in 1799 A. D. and was then made | 
pay-master of the forces and put in charge of whatever 
treasure the Sukkerchakkia chief came to possess at Lahore. 


.- For several years even after the occupation of Lahore 
Ranjit Singh had little leisure for the organisation of any 
| ‘civil establishment. He remained constantly busy in war 
“and diplomacy except that he devoted his attention equally 
to the collection of money. He availed himself of many 
sources of taxation, direct and indirect, upon land, houses, 
imports and exports. Indeed his success in war and diplo- 
“macy depended largely on the augmentation of his 
financial resources. : ‘Thus in course of time the establish- 
- ment and growth of the Finance and other departments 
"and the institution of Seals were brought about by the 
necessities arising from territorial expansion. e 
an nt es I se eae A ee 


1. In the summer of 1780 A. D. as Sardar Maha Sin 
through the little town of Kheora on his return from an ex 
neighbourhood of Pind Dadan Khan, Gurmukh Singh, then 
years, was presented by his uncle Basti Ram, the Toshakhania. The Sardar 
was pleased with the bright eyes and intelligent looks of the boy and kept 
him with himself. Later inthe same year Ranjit Singh was born, and 
Gurmukh Singh was appointed his companion. : 


gh was passing 
pedition in the 
a boy of eight 
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The departmental organisation of Maharaja Ranjit — 
Singh’s Secretariat and the institution of the various Seals, 
and the circumlocutory arrangement, in particular, will 
indicate the degree of perfection attained by the Sikh 
Government. . | =. 


Sarishta-t-Hazur.—The earliest existing seal of 
Ranjit Singh bears the Sambat 1856 (1800 A. D.}!. This 
would show that. Ranjit Singh used his seal for the 
first time. after the occupation of Lahore, that 
is, nine years after his succession to the leadership of the 
Sukkarchakkia confederacy, or four years after his personal 
assumption of power. He established a mint in 1801 A.D. 
But he took two years more to start the organisation of 
the Hazur departmetit which may be dated back along 
with the appointment of Dewan Devi Das to 1218 Hijri, 
which corresponds to the Sambat 1860 or 1803 A.D. This 
view is based upon the discovery of a seal bearing the 
inscription “Az qirar-i-hukm-i-ashraf 1218” (1218 must 
be Hijri) under the caption “Sabt Sarishta-i-Hazur 
shud.”, When pay orders were put up before the Maharaja 
for approval, they were thus sealed to denote that the 

_ order had. been correctly rendered in writing. 

. Daftar-i-Devi Das —The Daftar headed by Dewan 
Devi Das also was created not later than 1803 A. D.,, 
. because, side by side with the seal of the “Hazuz” appears 
the seal gf Devi Das under the. caption “navishta shud” 
(recorded). It is, therefore, abundantly clear that Devi 
Das must have been appointed by Maharaja Ranjit Singh | 
in or before 1803 A. D., and not towards the end of 1809 
A. D. as stated in Griffin’s history of the Chiefs in the 

_ Punjab. . | 


ce ae na iwiptession of this seal may be seen in a photograph of the Seals 
of the Lahore-Khalsa Darbar hung in the Record Office. The seals of the 
Maharaja on pay orders bear no Sambat at all. =f! 
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The wouiton of Dewan Devi Das would not necessari- 
ly bé superior to that of his brother Dewan Bhawani Das: 
because of the former’ s priority in entering service. ‘As 
a matter of fact when Bhawani Das was appointed by the 
‘Darbar in 1808 A. D., Devi Das was just an associate, 
neither being subordinate to the other. _ The brothers 
always got on well together. Devi Das was a man of as. 
great an ability and far greater integrity than his brother, 
though, being a man of retiring disposition, he never grew 
So prominent. 
It was at about this ae when, i in consequence of the’ 
territorial expansion which had been going on since 1799 
A.D., the State had gone nearly bankruptand its revenue, 
paeeE ne to thirty lacs of rupees per annum, had been © 
mortgaged | to Rama Nand, the rich banker of _ Amritsar, 
under whose control Misr Basti Ram, the Toshukhania,; 


was transferred to work, . Under these conditions, Devi 


Das must have worked very} hard to make up the deficiency 
in the revenue. _ 3 
_ Nagal Daftar. There : was 5 siother Daftar, known by’ 
‘3 the name of Nagal Daftar, which may be dated back 
to the same year as the establishment of. the Sar ishta-t-. 
Hazur, 4. e,, Sambat 1860 (1803 A. D.). - The reason for 
this is that this, Copying Office would naturally be. 
established along with the office for the original work... To. 
say nothing of a state, ordinary. private offices have 
_ necessarily Nagqal sections attached to them from the ay 
start. : | Ses 
| Sar ishta-i- Dewani. —The. foarth Daftar, ee -i- 
Dewank was established in Sambat 1864, that i 1s, four years 
after the appointment of Devi Das, or one year before the 
appointment of Bhawani Das. ‘This Daftar is represented _ 
on the’ pay-orders by the seals with the inscription 
“Kirpa Ram, 1864” under the caption “Sarishta-i- Dewani,” 
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All this would go to show that the four Daftars had 
been established before the appointment of Bhawani Das 
in Sambat 1866. 


Sarishta-i- Bhawani Das.—The fifth Daftar, “Sarishta” 
was organised i in Sambat 1865 (1808 A. D.) and was headed 
by Bhawani Das, the finance minister himself, in evidence 
whereof are the seals of this Dewan Learing his name and 
Sambat 1865 under the caption “Sabt Sarishta Shud.” 
The Sambat 1865. corresponds to the year 1808 A. D., 


which agrees with the year of his appointment as copes < 


from other sources. 


Tt may be noted here that the system of apioue 
the Muslim era had, by then, been given up in favour of 
Bikrami.. The earliest instance of the use of Bikrami is 
found in the seal “Rirpa Ram, 1864” under the caption 
“Sabt Sarishta-i-Dewani.” : 


Dewan Bhawani Das does not seem to have organis- 
ed this fifth Daftar (Sarishta) until Sambat 1868, that is, 
three years after his appointment as Finance Minister. 
This view is sepported by two pieces of evidence. One is 

that the old seal “Bhawani Das, 1865” is given up and 
the new seal bearing the inscription ‘Sabt Daftar 1868” 
used instead. Secondly, the “Dina Nath” series begins 
from Sambat 1868. Between Sambat 1865 when he was 
first appointed to organise the Daftars and Sambat 1868 
when he actually brought the fiscal system on a sound 
_ footing, for the greater part he was employed by the 
Maharaja in organising the revenue assessment and 
collection in the newly conquered territories or in com- 
manding military expeditions. It was not till Sambat 1868 
that he returned to headquarters permanently and settled 
down to his new work in the finance department. 


‘The “Daftar? (General Secretariat)—The sixth | 
Daftar is simply known by this name. The relevant seal” 
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pertaining to this Daftar bears ‘the ‘inscription “Sabt 
Daftar, 1868” without any caption,’ whereas the corres 
ponding seal for the fifth Daftar has both the inscription 
amd caption. oo a 


The general impression among historians of the 
Sikh period is that the departmental organisation was 
started in 1808 A. D. This, however, is not true. The 
records establish that at least four Daftars existed before 
this date and that though Dewan Bhawani Das might 
have set up his personal Daftar (Sarishta) in 1808 A. D.,, 
it was not till as late as 1811 A.D. that the “Daftar” 
(General Secretariat) was brought into existence. This | 
Daftar seems to have been reorganised in the Sambat 1877 
(1820 A. D.). This is evidenced by the new seals which 
Were thet bought into use. These new seals bear. 
the inscription “Sabt Sarishta-i-Daftar, 1877." Finally, 
in’ Saivbat 2885 (1898 A. D.) this Diftar was again 
remodélled, the frévh séals-used bearing Sambat 1885. 


Daftar-i-Ganga Ram.—The seven th Daftar originated 
in Sambat 1874 (1S17 Asp and was headed by Ganga 
Sahai who probably was the same person as: Ganga Ram. 
In order to assist Bhawani Das in. his work - of depart- 
mental organisation, Maharaja Ranjit Singh: invited 
Ganga Ram? who was known as a man of ability and 

7 was recommended to the Maharaja by .Bhai Lal Singh.. 
and Sardar Himmat Singh Jalwasia. Ganga Ram accept- 
ed the invitation and was accorded -a cordial: reception - 


b. Ganga’ Ram was the son of Pandit Kishan Dass who along with o 
migrated from Kashmir on account of persecution by anes Maclitn ee 
Till 1803 A.D. we find Gahga Ram serving in the employ of the Maharaja of 
Gwalior where he made himself conspicuous by ‘his honesty arid pee 
When in 1809 General Ochterloney negotiating a treaty between the British 
Government and the Cis-Sutlej States, Ganga-Ram, ‘from his knowledge uf 
the political history of the states, proved of invaluable help to the General, 

ge NS ee eget. ke Pg gay MS he 
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on his arrival at Lahore. Here he was placed at the head 
of the military office and put in chargé of the seals. He 
was made_ one of the principal “_pay-mastérs of the 
Irregulars, Bhawani Das being the head of the depart- 
ment. With the help of Bhawani Das, his chief, Ganga 
Ram introduced great improvements in the system 
of Military accounts. . 

Dewan Ganga Ram reorganised his Daftar in Sambat 
1876 (1819 A. D.) and changed the Sambat in his seal 
accordingly. | . 
Ganga Ram died in 1826 A. D. and was succeeded as 
Keeper of the Seals and in the military office by Dina 
Nath whom he had brought up most carefully and whose 
splendid abilities, later, shone to the extent that he was 
made Finance Minister after the death of Bhawani Dass 
in 1834 A. D. 1 : 

Sarishta-i-Daftar.—The eighth Daftar was organised 
in the Sambat 1875 (1818 A.D.), the year which is 
wrongly known to be one of wholesale reorganisation of 
Ranjit Singh’s Daftars by Dewan Bhawani Dass. This 
Daftar was originally represented on the Parwanas by the 
seal ‘‘ Sarishta-i-Daftar 1875” or “ Hans Raj 1876” under 
_the caption ‘‘ Navishta shud.” It seems that Hans Raj 
was in charge of this Daftar for some time after Sambat. 


1876. 


1Dina Nath was son of Bakht Mal who, along with Ganga Ram and 
Lachhman Prashad, married three sisters. Dina Nath was invited by 
Ganga Ram and placed in the State Office. He distinguished himself by his 
intelligence and business-like babits, and first attracted the notice of 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh after the capture of Multan in 1818 A. D., when he 
efficiently prepared the list of those entitled to reward. The adjustment of 
confused accounts of the province of Multan brought him great credit. 

In 1838 A. D. he received the title of Dewan. During the times of 
Maharaja Kharak Singh, Kanwar Nau-Nihal Singh, Maharaja Sher Singh 
and Maharani Jindan, Dewan Dina Nath continued in office. Griffin offers 
ie interesting sketch of his character and styles him the Talleyrand of the 

unjab. , ' 
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- Daftar Toshakhana-i-Khas.—The — ninth Daftar, 

¢ Toshakhana-i-Khas, was organised in the Sambat 1875 

(1818 A.D.) as shown by seals of this Daftar. The 

Toshakhana was originally in charge of Misr Basti Ram 
who was succeeded by Misr Beli Ram. | 

The Tenth Daftar.—-This Daftar came into ‘being in | 
Sambat 1876 (1819 A. D.), originally headed by Shankar: 
Dass. The Parwanas issued after the Sambat 1891 (1834 
A. D.) bear the seal “ Rattan Chand” in place of the seal 
‘Shankar Dass, 1876.” The change in name implies 
that Shankar Dass was succeeded in office by Rattan 
Chand. | | 

Daftar-i-Shahzada.—The eleventh Daftar, ‘ Daftar-i- 
Shahzada” (Prince’s Department) seems, from the seals 
of its department on the Parwanas, to have originated in 
Sambat 1878 (1821 A. D.). 

Daftar-i-Darogha.—The twelfth Daftar was the 
Daftar-i-Darogha. The Darogha’ was the head of the 
Octroi and Excise department. The seal of this Daftar 
bears inscription ** Ram Dayal” and is affixed under the 
caption “ Sabt Daftar-i-Darogha.” 

Daftar-i-Roznamcha.—The thirteenth Daftar “ Daftar- 
i-Roznamcha’’ was headed by Abdul Karim. The seal 
of Abdul Karim on the Parwanas bears some date which 
cannot be deciphered. It may be safely assumed, 
however, that this Daftar must have been organised in 
Sambat 1873 as the Roznamcha papers amongst the “ Dina . 
Nath” series begin from Sambat 1873. The “ Daftar-j- 

’ recorded daily credit and debit transactions, 
Daftar-i-Moharyant.—The fourteenth Daftar was the 
‘“ Daftar-i-Moharyani.” Its function was to affix the seals 


Roznamcha ’ 


of the Maharaja and charge commissions for such affixa. 
tion from the payee—the commission to be deducted from 
the amount ordered to be paid from the Toshakhana. 
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 Daftar-t- Khas, or Daftar-i-M’uala.—The fifteenth 
Daftar was the Daftar-i-Khas or Daftar-i-M’uala organised 
in Sambat 1879 (1822 A. D.) and originally headed by 
Dewan Singh. | 


This in brief is a history of the inception and 
development of the Daftars. As time went on, some of 
these were abolished and a few amalgamated. The result 
was that, as Shahamat Ali tells us, towards the end of 
Ranjit Singh’s reign there were only twelve Daftars in 
existence | 


The Circumlocutory Offices. 


A regular cireumlocution office existed in Ranjit 
Singh’s time. Not even a pie could be paid out of the 
state treasury except through a regular channel. It is 
worthy of note that the Maharaja evolved a more or less ) 
rigid and regular system which he consistently followed. 


The pay-orders proceeded from the Maharajain camp. 
The Munshis, whose duty was to write them, were, kept in 
readiness; directly the Maharaja gave the order, the 
same was communicated to the Munshis through one or 
other of the reporters in attendance. It is noteworthy 
that no regular reporters were maintained and that this 
duty was discharged, without distinction of rank or 
status, by Raja Suchet Singh, Mian Dhian Singh, Ganda 
Singh Mehra, Rattan Singh Gadwai, Duni Mehra, Misr 


~ Ram Kishan, Devi Sahai, Misr Beli Ram, Qazi Niaz Ali, 


Bhai Kahan Singh, Sardara Farash, and others. The 
Maharaja’s order was communicated in the Panjabi langu- 
age, and such order made reference to the payment being 
made with or without cuts—the technical word used 
being “ kasar ” or “bila kasar”. ‘The Munshi wrote the 
order in Persian, clearly mentioning the sum and nature 
of the cut, if any, and its rate per cent. Three kinds of 
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> 0 . .?) 
cuts were referred to, namely “ Kasar,” “ Kasar-1 Daftar 


and “ Kasar-i-Toshakhana.” . The Munshi did not sign 
his name but concluded the pay-order with the name 
and place of despatch. The pay-order embodied in itself 
details regarding the distribution of money, vie., the 
names of persons amongst whom it was to be distributed 
and the sum allotted to each of them, the name of the 
person through whom the money was being sent, the 
purpose for which it was to be paid, and the name of the 
person through whom the pay-order was communicated 
from the Maharaja. Sometimes the pay-order referred to 
the amount of the budget sanctioned for particular kind 
of expenses. The Parwana having thus been concluded, 
the departmental seal of the Munshi who wrote it was. 
affixed to its head. The inscription in this seal reads 
“ Nawishta shud, 1883,’ The Parwana so sealed was 
presented to the Maharaja for approval. The Maharaja 
was able to understand the gist of whatever was read to 
him. This facility he had acquired both by reason of 
general shrewdness of character and through the habit of 
having read out to him books and papers in Persian, 
Hindi-and Punjabi. He transacted business with readi- 
ness and precision. When the draft of his instructions 
regarding the pay-order was submitted after being pre- 
pared in due form, he could judge at once whether it 
fully met his view. On approval, two seals, one small 
and the other large, with inscription “Akal Sahai Ranjit 
Singh ” in Gurmukhi, under the same caption “ Mulahiza 
shud” (examined) in Persian were affixed. Here it may 
be added that after the Sambat 1883, te “1824 A. D.”, 
the seal “Navishta shud” in Persian is superseded by 
the seal ‘Akal Sahai Daftar-i-Khas, 1881,” in’Gurmukhi, 
After Sambat 1885, i. e. “1828 A. D.,” we find three 
more seals added on the face of the Parwana, all of them 
in the Persian script. They are inscribed as (1) ‘ Akal 
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Sahai Mohar-i-Asht4m, 1885” (by the grace of God, the 
seal of stamp, 1885) ; (2) “ Akal Sahai Daftar-i-Toshakhana, 
1885” (by the grace of God, the seal of Toshakhana, 
1885); and “Akal Sahai Daftar-i-Afwaj, 1885” (by «he 
grace of God, the Daftar of the Army, 1885). The first 
_ two seals may have a meaning in that the Parwana was 
to pass on to the Stamp Office for being stamped and to 
the Toshakhana for payment.. But it is not clear why 
the Army Office should have been concerned in the — 
matter. | 


From the Maharaja the Parwana went round the 
Daftars, starting from the Daftar “Sarishta-i-Hazur”’ 
where it was recorded and stamped with the seal “ Az 
qirar-i-hukm-i-ashraf ” under the caption “Sabt Sarishta-i- 
Hazur shud.” From there, it passed to the Daftar of 
Devi Das where it was noted and stamped with the seal 
“ Devi Das, 1218,’ under the caption ‘ Navishta shud” 
(written). From the Daftar of Devi Das the Parwana 
was sent to the Daftar of his brother Bhawani Das, 
created in Sambat 1885 (1808 A. D.). After taking note 
of it, this Daftar afhxed its seal with the inscription 
“ Bhawani Das, 1865” under the caption ‘“ Sabt Sarishta 
shud.” The Parwana was again passed on to the 
“ Daftar” (General Secretariat) which was organized in 
Sambat 1868 and reorganized in Sambat 1877 (1820 A. D. 
Here it was recorded and stamped with the seal “Sabt 
Daftar, 1868” under the caption ‘ Qalmi shud ” (penned). . 
This done, it went to the Naqal Daftar (copying office) 
which, as already mentioned, was organized in Sambat 
1860 (1803 A. D.). Here it was copied word for word, | 
This fact together with the date of copying was recorded 
in a corner of the reverse of the Parwana. The caption 
and the date of copying were given on the Parwanas 
artistically written. The date of copying-is the same as 
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the date on- which the Parwana originated from the | 
Maharaja, showing thereby that all the Daftars moved in 
camp with the Maharaja. From the copying office the 
Parwana went to the Daftar of Ganga Sahai for inform- 
ation and record. This is the same office which was 
organized in Sambat 1874 (1817 A. D.) and reorganized in 
Sambat 1876 (1819 A. D.). Ganga Sahai affixed the 
seal ‘ Ganga Sahai, 1874” (1817 A. D.) or ‘Ganga Sahai, 
1876” after the Sambat 1876 under the caption “ Mutl’a 
shud” (informed). -The next Daftar, to which the 
Parwana went, was organised in the Sambat 1875 (i818 
A. D.). The seal ‘ Sabt Sarishta 1875 ” was affixed under 
the caption ‘“ Navishta shud.” After the Sambat 1876, 
the seal “‘Sabt Sarishta 1876 ” was superseded by the 
seal “ Hans Raj, 18/6” showing that before Sambat 1876 
there was no prominent head of the Daftar. Hans Raj 
passed on the Parwana to the next Daftar organized in 
Sambat 1875 (1818 A. D.) and headed by Shankar Das. 
Here it was stamped with the seal “Shankar Das, 1875” 
under the caption “Itl’a Yaft” (informed). The Parwana 
issued before Sambat 1879 passed direct to the Toshakhana 
which was organized in Sambat 1875. Here was the 
Parwana filed and payment made. But later when the 
Circumlocution Office developed, other Daftars, some of 
them new and others fashioned out of those already exist- 
ing, appeared. The first in the series, in Sambat 1885, 
was the Daftar-i-Dewani which it would be recalled, was 
orginally organized in Sambat 1864, with Kirpa Ram at 
its head. The seal of this Daftar preceded that of the 
Daftar of the Maharaja, the ‘' Sarishta-i-Hazur.” Next in 
‘order came the Daftar-i-M’uala in Sambat 1879 with the 
seal “Sat Gur Sahai Khurm Rai” with the caption 
‘“ Mandarj Daftar-i-M’uala shud.” (recorded in the Supreme 
Office). On some Parwanas there is no mark of this 
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Daftar, but, in its stead, there is the seal of the Daftar-i- 
Khas (Special Office). This Daftar-i-Khas had appeared 
in Sambat 1850 with either of the seals “ Akal Sahai 
Daftar-i-Khas. 1880” (by the favour of the Everlasting, 
the Special Office 1880) and“ Akal Sahai Dewan Singh” 
under the caption ‘‘ Tahrir Yaft.” The seals of these 
Daftars preceded that of the Daftar-i-Dewani, in order of 
circumlocution. The third was the Daftar-i-Moharyana 
which came in Sambat 1891 with the seal “Akal Sahai 
Mohar Daftar-i-Mubarik 1879” under the caption “ Mohar- 
in-Mutabiq-i-Amar-i-Ala shud” (this seal is inscribed 
according to the supreme command) or “Sabt Sarishta-i- 
Moharyani ” recorded in the Office of Seals). The seal of 
this Daftar found a place between those of ‘‘ Daftar-i- 
Mwala” and ‘ Daftar-i-Dewani.” The fourth was the 
Daftar-i-Roznamcha which came in Sambat 1678 with the 
seal “ Abdul Karim.” Between the Daftars of Shankar 
Das and Beli Ram came in two more Daftars in Sambat 


” with the seal 


1878, namely “ Daftar-i-Roznamcha 
‘ Abdul Karim” under the caption “ Sabt Roznamcha”’ 
and “ Daftar-i-Shahzada ”’ with the seal ‘“‘Sabt Sarishta-i- 
Shahzada, 1878” (recorded in the Office of the Prince, 


1878). 

On survey of the Parwanas from Sambat 1876 to 
Sambat 1889 it is observed that, as time went on, one or 
other of the various Daftars dropped out of the chain of 
circumlocution, till, towards the end of the Maharaja’s 
reign, there is to be found just one seal, namely either 
that of “Kirpa Ram, 1864” or of “ Har Sukh Rai,” the 
Keeper cf the Maharaja’s private Signet. | 
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Il. 
Financial Administration 


Maharaja Ranjit Singh himself, as we know, was the 
centre of whole governmental system, anid was assisted 
by a Chief Minister and a number of Dewans, Toshakha- 
nias, and Munshis who administered different departments 
of theState. The accounts of his revenue receipts and of 
expenditure were at first kept by Rama Nand, a banker of 
Amritsar, who held the Octroi of Amritsar and farmed the 
salt mines of Pind Dadan Khan. It was in 1808, when 
Bhowani Dass came into his service and was appointed the 
Finance Minister, that the State Treasury was properly 
oragnized, Dewan Bhawani Dass divided the nnenet 
transactions into the following Daftars :— 

(i) Daftar-i-Abwab-ul-Mal ( Daftar. i-Maliyat). 

This department dealt with the accounts of the 

revenue receipts, and was sub-divided into : — 
(a) Jam’a Kharch-t- 1’ aaluqat. 
(b) Jam’a Kharch-i- Sarrat. 

The T’aaluqat section comprised entries referring to 
the land revenue, while Sairat included all other sources 
of income, the most important being Nazrana (tributes 
and presents), Zabti (escheats and forfeitures), Abkari 
_ (excise), Wajuhat-t-Moqarari (registration fees), and 
Chaukiyat (customs and transit duties). 


Nazrana was a tribute paid to the supreme ruler of 
a state on different occasions and under various circum- 
stances by his subjects, specially by prominent vassals 
and dignitaries. Sometimes it was in the form of a fixed 
annual charge from a subordinate chieftain. Sometimes 
it was the price paid to the conqueror for the retention 
of a piece of territory by a defeated prince. Sums of 
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money and various kinds of valuables, occasionally paid 
to the Sikh ruler by his own officials, may be included in 
this category. | . 

Zabti formed a source of considerable income to the: 
Sikh ruler, who often punished his delinquent officials 
with fines or forfeitures of property, or both. Besides, 
in several cases, he withdrew grants of land from the de- 
scendants of his deceased Sardars. These were sometimes 
retained by the state; while sometimes they were regrant- 
ed to others in liéu of cash payment. 

_ Abkari included all charges made on the sale of 
opium, bhang, spirits and other drugs. The income 
derived from this source was comparatively insignificant. 

W ajuhat-i-Moqarari included both the profits of jus- 
tice and charges corresponding to the stamp duties of 
modern times. The receipts under this head were collect- 
ed in different ways. First of aJl, certain charges were 
made for the redress of grievances by means of judicial 
decisions. Fines paid to atone for criminal acts provided 
another item which may be put under this head, for the 
sake of convenience. Then there were the proceeds from 
various charges levied on petitions addressed by the 
people either to the Sikh ruler or to one of his ministers. 
Lastly we may include the payments made for the 
affixation of the Royal Seals, on all kinds of private con-— 
tracts. 


As regards Chaukiyat, I find that as in every other 
Indian state there was a very comprehensive scale of 
duties which were levied, in this case, under as many as 
forty-eight different heads. An examination of the scale 
of charges shows, however, that no discrimination was 
made between articles of luxury and those which formed 
the necessaries of life. The charges were generally made 
in cash. Steinbach, whose opinion should command 
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special ‘respect on account of his long association: with 
the government of Ranjit Singh, says: “Yet the duties, 
though levied at every ten or twelve miles, are light. To 
save themselves the trouble of constantly recurring pay- 
ments, the merchants générally contract for the convey- 
ance of a caravan of their goods. from one point of the 
country to another, the party who takes charge of them 
paying all duties in the states through which they pass; 
should any chief, however, impose a vexatious tax, the 
conductor of the caravan has the option of changing the 
route, and’ ‘conveying the goods through the possessions 
of one who has the power to protect, and the inclination 
to encourage the transit of traffic through his dominions.” 
(ii) Daftar-i- Abwab-ul-Tahwil. — 
This was the second department organized by Dewan 
Bhawani Dass soon after his appointment in 1808, and 
~ was concerned with the records of accounts of i income and | 
expenditure sent by officials. These cashiers were called 
Tahwiidars, the term being applied to any individual 
with whom the government money was deposited, or 
through whom it was expended. At first this department 
dealt with accounts of a varied nature, including incomes: 
derived from different sources and expenses incurred in’ 
numerous ways. But when separate offices to record in- 
come and expenditure of different branches of the adminis- 
tration were set UD) the work of this office became more. 
limited. 
(222) Daftar- i- Tauzthat. 

This: Daftar attended to the accounts ofthe royal 
household, such as the expenses of the Zenana (ladies), 
presents and Khilaats (robes of honour), entertainments of 
guests, and Yoshakhana (regalia). 

(tv) Daftar-i-Mawajib. 
In this office, the accounts of pay and other emolu- 
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‘ments in the various government departments, such as thé 
army, the civil staff, the clerical establishment, and this. 
menials were kept. This department was gradually divi- 
ded into several branches to deal with the increasing 


~ - volume of work. 


(vy) Daftar- i Roznamcha- i -Tkhrajat. 
this office was set up to register accounts of daily 


expenditure under various heads. Hence it dealt with: 
miscellaneous items from this standpoint. 


These Daftars passed through ‘several changes concern- 

ing details of organisation in subsequent years. Each of 
them was subdivided into branches to cope with the 
administrative developments. Towards the end of Ranjit 
Singh’s reign, there were twelve principal Daftars in 
existence at Lahore. Each of these was controlled by one 
_ orother of the prominent courtiers, and worked more or 
less under the personal direction of the ruler’. | 


Ill 
‘Territorian Division and Local Government. 


For purposes of local administration, the Panjab was 
divided into four following Subas (provinces) :— © 


1. Lahore. 

2. Multan. 

3. Kashmir, 
4, Peshawar. 


In addition to these, there were several. hilly princi- 
palities owning allegiance to the Maharaja, and paying him 
annual tribute. 

Each of the Subas was divided into’ Parganas, each 
Pargana into T’alugas, and every T’aluqa was composed of 


1 The Sikhs and Afghans, by Shahamat Ali,p . 15. 
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50 to 100 Mauzas. This territorial division followed 
largely the system of the Mughals, and seems originally 
to have been based on considerations of administrative 
convenience, such as the tribal or professional affinity of 
the inhabitants, and the facility for collecting revenue and 
maintaining law and order.* | 
The administration of the Suba was entrusted to a 

Nazim (Governor) whose duties were analogous ‘to those 
of the Lieutenant-Governor before the Reforms. Ue had 
under him a number of Kardars (officials). There was 
usually one Kardar to every T’aluqa, but, in certain cases, 
where it consisted of an exceptionally large number of 
villages, thers were more than one.? Thus the Kardars 
widely differed in ‘position and importance according 
to the extent cf territory under their charge. In fact, 
the most important official in the sphere of local govern- 
ment was the Kardar rather than the Nazim. The Nazim 
doubtlessly occupied a much higher position than that of 
an average Kardar, but his functions were largely of an 
appellate character and of a more general nature. The 
Kardar, on the other hand, like an average civil servant 
of to-day, came into immediate contact with the people in 
their daily activities. The chief among his multifarious 
duties may be briefly summed up. He was— 

(1) A Revenue Collector and Supervisor of land 

settlement. 

(2) <A Treasurer and Accountant. 

(3) A Judge and Magistrate. 

(4) An Excise and Customs Officer. 


eee ec en nL A A te 


1. A Pargana roughly corresponded to a district, a T’aluqa toa Tehsil 
and a Mauza toa village of modern Indian administration. 

2. To every T’aluqa, at least one Kotwal (police officer) was attached. 
In large cities and important stations Q7l’adars or Kaydars (garrison 
officers) were stationed with a small force. These officials were responsible 
for the malntenance of law and order. : 
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(5). A General Supervisor of the people on behalf 
of the Government. | 

It is true thatthere were—as there are to-day, though 
in a Slightly different form—cases in which the Kardars’ 
or other officials were responsible for the oppression of 
the cultivators, but such cases were not the rule but 
onlyexceptions. Most of the contemporary writers praise 
the conduct of certain Kardars and Nazims very highly 
and hold the view that ‘their measures were a blessing to 
the peasantry.’ Theauthor of the Tarikh-i-Mulk-i-Hazara | 
describes in detail how the regime of Sardar Amar Singh 
Majithia, the Governor of Hazara, was of a great ad- 
vantage to that district and was extremely popular. 
This is all the more important as Hazara was one of the 
districts on the frontier where the administration on the 
whole wasa very difficult problem. Misar Rup Lal of 
Jullundur has been described as ‘an able and humane 
ruler, true to his word and engagements, loved by the 
cultivators and dreaded by evildoers. A better man 
could not have been chosen.’ ‘It is refreshing,’ says a 
writer, ‘to meet with a man like Misar Rup Lal, upright 
. and just, whose name is to this day remembered by the 
people with respect and affection.’ The name of. Dewan 
Sawan Mall of Multan needs no introduction to the 
students of history. Within a short time he succeeded 
in introducing into his Suba agricultural reforms of a far- 
reaching character, and thereby changing the whole 

appearance of the country. | | 
On the authority of various European writers who 
have left us accounts of Misr Rup Lal, Sawan Mal, 
Amar Singh Majithia and Lehna Singh Majithia, we know 
that ample attention was paid by the local officials to the 
welfare of the people by means of remissions of revenue 
for failure of crops, advancement of J7'aqgavi loans for 
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encouraging cultivation, security of tenure of lands, and 
systematic grading of revenue charges based on the 
fertility of the soil and means of irrigation. | 


IV 
Judicial Arrangements | 


The first point to be borne in mind is that there was 
no written system of laws in existence in the days of Ranjit 
Singh. Judicial decisions were made in accordance with 
customary principles. The procedure was direct and simple, 
there being no distinction between ordinary civil and crim- 
inal cases. The settlement of village disputes rested largely 
with the Panchayats. The word Panchayat meéaris a 
Court. of Five,’ that being the usual number of men 
composing it. It consisted of the Panches or elders of 
‘the village. The qualifications necessary for its member- 
ship were the possession of Jand, and a certain amount of 
local influence and prestige. The Panchayat, in reality, 
was. more often of the nature of an Arbitration Court 
than that of a state-appointed judicial tribunal. Hence 
‘its decisions were revised by the Kardars whenever they 
were rejected by either party. In the towns, justice was 
‘administered by the Kardars who also decided the more 
important cases within their T’alaqas arising from disputes 
‘concerning matters of inheritance, boundaries of land, 

. : j se : 

1, Malcolm calls the Panchayat the ‘‘ Court of Five ’”’, and says that 
‘They are always chosen from the men of the best reputation,’’ and that 
‘this Court has a high character for justice,’’. vide Sketch, pp. 127-28. 
For detailed information regarding the working of the Panchayats, see his 
‘Memoirs of Central India. The Council of Regency, established in the 
Punjab after tha First Sikh War, regarded the administration of justice by 
the Panches as so satisfactory that they entrusted to them the task of 
drawing up a code of customary laws as regards marriage, inheritance and 
other similar topics. _ The institution of Panchayets was so popular that the 
people called it Panch Men Parmeshwar (the decision of the Panches has 


the sanction of God) and readily accepted its rulings. Vide Lahore Political 
Diaries, 1847-48, by Colonel Henry and Sir John Lawrence. ae 
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and payment of revenue. In the cities such cases were’ 
decided by the Nazims or by the more important Kardars, 
and sometimes separate officials were appointed to devote 

themselves exclusively to judicial work. These latter 

were known as Adaltis (Justices). A distinct Court 

was set up at the capital known as  Adalt-i-Ala?. 
(High Court).. How this Court was constituted, who the 

judges were, or to what its jurisdiction extended is not 
known to history. Its name, however, suggests that it 

was “probably an Appellate Court, analogous to a High 
Court of the present day. In addition to these local and 
central courts, judicial authority was delegated by the 

Sikh ruler to his prominent ministers, for deciding cases 
pertaining to their own respective departments. Finally 
the Sikh ruler himself held his Durbar at the Metropolis 
and heard appeals and petitions against the judgments of 
the Kardurs, Nazims, Adaltis and ministers. | 

| _ Civil cases were of a varied nature. First. of all, 

there were cases of betrothals and matrimonial engage- 

| ments, which were decided by the Panchayats in 
accordance with the generally accepted social conventions. 
Then there were breaches of contracts incidental to loans, 

sales on credit and the like ; and in these decisions, great 
importance was attached to the sworn testimony of 
witnesses. In such matters: the government of Ranjit 
Singh levied fees on the successful party ; though contrary 
to the modern practice, such fees were levied after the 
judgments were announced. There were, again, numerous 
civil suits pertaining to the alienation of landed property 
among the rural population. ‘Those were decided on the 


evidence obtained from the records which were regularly 


1. Vide Tarikh-i-Rangit Singh by Sohan Lal, f. 559. The author .. 
_ himself was appointed a clerk in this Court, bak he says nothing of the cases 
that came before it. 
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kept in Qazikhanas’ (local record offices) in charge of the 
Nazims. Those who succeeded in their cases paid the 
Shukrana (thanksgiving present). Where there was no 
Prima facie case for defence in a civil suit, the defendant 
suffered a fine for wasting the time of the Court by carrying 
oh vexatious litigation. Thus the administration of justice 
was a source of considerable income to the State. 
Punishment for murder or other physical injuries was 
meted out to the offenders more often in the form of fines 
than of bodily suffering. Mutilation was employed Only 
in exceptional cases. On the whole, it may be said that 
the vigour of punishment depended upon the nature of 
the crime. Nor should we forget the important bearing 
of the locality in which the crime was committed. For 
example, the crimes perpetrated in the turbulent province 
of Peshawar were punished more heavily than those 
committed in the Central Punjab.. This is evident from 
the accounts of European travellers, who saw cases of 


mutilation on the frontiers more frequently than in the 
Suba of Lahore. 


Though to all outward appearances, Ranjit Singh’s 
judicial system was crude and simple—not more crude and 
simple than that prevailing in other Indian States —yet 
in actual practice it eminently suited the social and 
political environment of the people of the Panjab. Under 
a system of administration in which the idea of the 
separation of powers was totally absent, one would expect 
to find instances of miscarriage of justice. Still the abuse 
of authority on the part of local officials was limited by 
$$$ AAA eee 

1, Towards the end of the Maharaja’s ‘reign, the Qazikhanas were 


established in most of the 7”alugas. 


The method of keeping rec ee 
to have been efficient. DIG Tecords 1s stated 
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several considerations. First of all, the term of. office of 
Ranjit Singh’s officials depended on good behaviour. The 
consciousness that-their dignity, prestige and social-status, 
and even their private wealth and property, depended 
solely on the favour of their master, acted as a restraining 
influence on their arbitrary actions. Secondly, the 
-Maharaja’s frequent and unexpected tours introduced a 
real risk of complaints of bribery and corruption reaching 
his ears. Indeed such complaints often came to his 
notice on these occasions. Another factor contributing 
to the same result was the practice of deputing special 
justices to tour in different districts for the purpose of 
hearing complaints and deciding cases of particular 
importance. Tarikh-i-Ranjit Singh by Sohan Lal gives 
striking examples as to how Ranjit Singh issued strict 
orders to some Jagirdars to send the reports of their decisions 
to him regularly. In the Risala-i-Sahib Numa by Ganesh 
Das, the author mentions in detail how after 1823 Ranjit 
Singh devoted most of his time to visiting different districts 
and busying himself with the examination of decisions 
and hearing complaints against the corruption of officials. 
That the judicial processes in civil and criminal actions 
were not dilatory and expensive was an another feature 
that was very agreeable to the rural and agricultural — 
population of the Punjab. The greatest merit of the 
system lay, however, in its simplicity and in the absence 
of those lega] intricacies and technicalities, which, if 
introduced among the simple Sikh peasantry, would have 
beset the path of justice with unavoidable difficulties. In 
this connection it is interesting to note the view enter- 
tained by a Sikh priest, and expressed to Malcolm in the 
course of a conversation. Malcolm says that this priest, 
with a typical patriotic prejudice, boasted of the equitable 
nature of the judicial system of the Sikhs, which he 
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considered to be much superior to that of the English. 
He described the latter as tedious, expensive and vexatious 
and advantageous only to clever rogues. Malcolm himself 
held the view that the Sikh system was “ most congenial 
to the temper of the people.” 
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‘’ CHAPTER VI 
TAXATION SYSTEM 
Land Revenue and other Taxes 
(By Hagpit Sincn Dutton, M. A., Pu. p., 
: PRoFEssoR OF Economtcs, Kuarsa Cottecr, Amritsar.) 


Every State needs funds for carrying on its ad- 
ministration and performing the vital functions entrusted 
to it. Such funds are raised by means of a well-devised 
taxation system, under which all state subjects able to 
pay something are required to contribute their due share 
to the state treasury. Due to the complexity of the 
present-day economic organization of society, the taxation 
systems of modern states have grown to be very compli- 
cated, so that they can be safely entrusted only in the 
hands of experts. But such has not always been the 
case. a : 

fhe taxation system prevailing in the Punjab during 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s reign was the simplest of its kind. 
There were no elaborate budget estimates prepared in ad- 
vance, ‘as it is the case with modern states. The finances of 
the Sikh kingdom were regulated on the simplest basis of 
keeping the expenditure within the limit of revenue, If 
the revenue of the kingdom declined owing to some unex- 
pected circumstances, the expenses of the realm were 
curtailed, proportionately. No effort was made to meet 
such deficit by means of borrowing loans,- but the 
simple method of asking the State employees to ele a 
voluntary cut was used. 

Fiscal and Administrative Division of the iaie a: 


For purposes - of collecting .revenues of various nds 
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and also for general administrative purposes the whole 
kingdom was divided into several Subas (Provinces), each 
of which was placed under the control of a Governor who 
was also known asa Nazim. Each Suba was sub-divided 
into several Par ganas which can be roughly. compared to 
the present districts. The Pargana was still further sub- 
divided into Ta’aluqas or Tapas, comparable to modern - 
Tahsils; -each consisting of By. to hundred Mauzas 
(villages). : 

This division of,the kingdom appears to have been 
borrowed from the Mughal, period and was effected 
mainly for collecting revenue, administering justice: and 
maintaining law and order. 

The function of collecting: land revenue and various 
other taxes wasentrusted to a chain of officers who were 
held responsible for their respective jurisdictions. .The 
most important official in this chain was the Kardar, 
whose fiscal duties corresponded to those of the modern 
Revenue Collector. His jurisdiction extended over an 
entire Ta’aluga ora part of it-if it was too large in size. 
In the task of collecting revenue he was assisted by 
Mukuddams (the village headmen), Patwaris who worked 
as surveyors and assessors of revenue, Kanungos, who 
were hereditary registrars, and Chaudhris, each of whom 
was responsible for realizing the revenue of several villages 
over which his jurisdiction extended. 


Land Revenue. 


Since times immemorial land revénue has constituted 
the most important source of revenue to the state ex- 
chequer in’ India: -The same was true of Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh’s kingdom. Out ofa total revenue amounting to 
a little over three crorés of rupees, just about two crores 
were contributed by the land revenue.” Such an important 


J, Shahamat Ali, The Sikhs and Afghans, p. 23. 
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source of revenue needs a thorough and _tareful omy or 
a student of finance. - , 

- | Methods of Aasacsient The. various methods of 
assessing land revenue prevailing in the Punjab ‘during 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s regime may be summarized as 
follows:— | —— . 

_1.. Batai System.— —Under this system the iand 
revenue: was assessed on the threshing floor after the 
harvest. was gathered. This method was prevalent. 
in the Punjab during the Mughal period, and the Maharaja 
also continued to use this method for.a considerable 
period of his reign. Under this system the revenue was. 
collected in kind, a certain, portion of the crop being 
given up to the State officials in payment of land 
revenue. | | . 7 | 

_ The main acinalty of tie system was that the amount. 
of revenue could be estimated only after the harvest was 
over and the grain was present on the threshing floor. 
The State officials had to keep a strict watch during. the 
harvest seasons in order to check any unfair methods being 
used by the cultivators for concealing the harvest yield. 
A. large force of State emplyees was essential to keep watch 
over threshing floors during the harvest times. The system, 
therefore, was not only inefficient but also expensive. 

— Q. Kankut System.—Due to the inherent defects of 
_ Batai system, Kankut system was introduced. ‘Under this 
system the revenue was appraised on the basis of standing 
crops, and cultivators were required tc make payments in 
accordance with the terms of Kankué. The appraisal was 
made by taking a representative field of every crop and 
estimating its yield. Out of the total produce a certain 
portion was required to be paid to the State authorities 
in the form of land revenue. Under this system also the 


revenue continued to be paid in kind. 
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This system was an improvement over the Batat system 
in that it enabled the amount of revenue to be estimated 


a bit earlier and dispensed with the necessity of maintain- 
ing a large force for supervising the threshing floors. 


3. Cash Payment.—Towards the close of Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh’s reign “when the capacity of the several 
estates had become well known,” a still further improve- 
ment was effected in the method of assessing land revenue. 
The Kankut system was replaced by a system of cash 
payment. This system, however, was not so strictly 
enforced; rather it was a wavering system, because either 
party could revert to the old system.* 


4, Mixed System.—It was not uncommon to find a 
mixed system of assessment, under which the revenue was 
assessed both in kind and in cash. Certain standard 
crops were liable to be asséssed on Kankut basis, while 
other crops whose produce could not be accurately esti- 
mated were assessed on cash basis. Therefore, crops such 
as sugar-cane, cotton, charri, tobacco, pepper, false-hemp, 
vegetables and the Pepe aga cropS were to pay cash. 

rates.? 


5.  Bigha Basis.—In some parts of the kingdom the 
revenue was assessed on bigha basis. In this connection 
the authors of the Attock Gazetteer observe: “In the Sikh 
time the cultivators usually paid by what was called the 
bigha rate ; the kardar and the appraisers of the crops 
would select a fair field and very fairly calculate the — 
produce by the eye ;a deduction of one-tenth would be 
made for the village servants, and half the rest taken as 
the Government share. The field would then be ee 


1 
> “191, Report of Revised Sattlement of - the Jullundur District: (1892), 


Ibid. See also Punjab Gazetteers, Vol: XIV 
and i epuetiala State (1904), p. 149 Peg eMndae Diateiet 


at 4 
soil 
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measured by a man’s paces, or the area guessed—they can 
do this with unusual accuracy—-the produce per bigha of 
this field was thus calculated as an average bigha ; the 
kardar would afterwards visit each field of each owner, 
examine the standing crop and assess it as equal to so 
many average bighas.. ; 

“The number of bighas agreed upon was entered 
against each man, andas soon as the price of grain for the 
harvest was fixed, the value was calculated. The village 
money-lender had to advance the whole, or a large 
portion, of the amount to the kardar. . The karday then 
_ aided him in collecting the corn from tenants...’” 

6. Plough Basis.—Land revenue was sometimes 
assessed on the plough basis?. -Under this system fixed 
money rates were levied upon land. Thesystem operated 
exactly like the bigha system, but it differed from the 
latter only in the sense that the unit of land taken for 
assessment purposes in this case was rather bigger. 
Instead of a bigha, amounting roughly to two-fifths of an 
acre, the unit under the plough system was the extent of | 
land which could be easily cultivated by an average team 
of bullocks, 7. e., about fifteen acres. 

v.-« Well Basis —Well was sometimes made the basis 
of revenue assessment. According to this system a lump 
sum was levied upon the land conveniently irrigated by 
one well. The land irrigated by an average well, there- 
- fore, constituted a unit for purposes of revenue assessment. 

From the study of Settlement Reports of various 
districts of the Punjab it transpires that all these methods 
of assessing land revenue were concurrently employed in 


one part of the kingdom or another throughout the 
ee eee ere 
1. Punjab District Gazetteers, Vol. XXIX A, 1907. 
| Attock, District Gazettcer, p. 236. See also Jhelum Cte p. 1386. 
Q: Gujrat District Gazettcér (1883- 84), p.99. Se 
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reign of Maharaja Ranjit Singh. The batat system: was. 
more prevaleut during the early period of his rule and 
was: on its decline. during the last years, whereas the 
eash payment method was less popular during the early 
years and special efforts were made to popularize .it 
during the closing years of the -Maharaja’s rule, although 
it never won the approbation of all concerned. 

Principles of Assessment.—The Government share of 
produce was determined on the basis of certain set 
principles. Before giving the details of these principles, 
it is essential to point out that the State (or ruler) in 
India has always recognized itself as the super-owner’ of 
all lands. Although the actual ownership of land is vested 
in the cultivators themselves, they can enjoy this privilege 
only so long as they continue to abide by the State. regu- 
lations with respect to the payment of land “revenue. Ag 
soon as they fail to fulfil this condition, they are ‘liable to 
be ejected, and their lands can be given to others. . This 
theory of land ownership has prevailed in India since 
ancient times and holds true evén to the present day. 

. While studying the Government demand for land 
revenue during Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s time, we have to 
bear in mind the fact that it was made on the basis of 
State (super) ownership of land. 

‘With respect to the Government share of land produce 
demanded in the form of revenue by- the Maharaja’s 
Government, the opinions of various writers differ. The 
confusion is caused by the lack of uniformity in the 
rate of assessment levied upon Jand in different parts: of 
the kingdom. Generally speaking, however, the basic 
principles of assessment can be reduced to the following:-~1 

1. The most fertile and favourably situated leads 


1 ‘This information is collected’ from th eae 
districts, SO SOes rom the Settlement. Reports of various 
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were assessed at 50 per cent of their gross produce. ' 

2. The less fertile and unfavourably situated lands 
were assessed at a rate varying from two-thirds to one-third, 
and sometimes even one-fourth. | 
8, In the case of lands owned by Government 
officials who assisted in the task of revenue collection, 
i.e, Mukaddams,. Chaudhris, etc., the assessment . was. 
comparatively low. = | . 

4, Sometimes the whole. Za’aluga was leased to a 

Kardar on a fixed payment and the Kardar was allowed to. 
make his own arrangements with the cultivators, mainly 
following the set principles of assessment. 

It is evident from these principles that the cultivators 
were assessed according to their capacity to pay and 
Adam Smith’s famous canon of taxation, te, Equality 
of Sacrifice, was effectively applied. The owner of the 
most productive land was required to depart with one-half 
of his gross produce, because he could easily afford to 
do so ; while his Jess fortunate brother was assessed at a 
lower rate and was thus compensated for the inferior 
productivity of his land. 

Collection and Remitiance of Revenue.-—The land 
revenue was collected twice a year about a month or so 
after the harvests. The actual collection was made by 
Mukaddams with the help of Chaudhris. The loval pro- 
ceeds were remitted to the Kardar, the chief officer in 
charge of revenue collection, who deposited them in the 
Government District treasury. The Kardar was usually 
authorized to defray local expenses out of the general 
revenue proceeds, and was required to remit the balance 
to higher authorities. Remittances to Lahore were 
* usually made by means of hundis drawn open. Amritsar 
bankers}, 


1. Shahamat Ali, op. ctt., p. 22. 
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Revenue Proceeds.—The total amount of proceeds 
from land revenue of Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s kingdom 
is estimated differently at Rs. 1,24,03,9c00" and 
Rs. 1,96,57,172,2 the former figare including also the 
income realized from tributes. 


Estimate of Ranjit Singh’s Revenue Policy.—The revenue 
policy of Maharaja Ranjit Singh has been adversely criti- 
cized by some writers. It has been alleged that “The Sikh 
Government took all they could extract from the culi- 
vator, relaxing in favour of the headman who assisted 
them in the process.”’? It is further suggested that the 
Sikh ruler was so callous and devoid of feelings that he 
‘took whatever he could and whenever he could get it”,* 
so that there was neither any fixed assessment nor any 
fixed time for the payment of revenue. The assessment 
was so heavy, it isturther alleged, that “ the villagers 
had to bribe the appraising officers to take less.’”* In this 
connection Major Abbot, while speaking of Hazara 
District, is quoted to have stated that “the system here 
has been to over-assess the country and to bribe the ~ 
Maltks into submission by petty grants cf ploughs, mills 


arable land, ete.”® , 


The policy is also criticized on the ground. that local 
officers, especially the Kardars, were invested with too 
much authority in matters of revenue collection and that 
very scant supervision was exercised over their activities.? 


There was no fixed time, it is said, for auditing the 
ee eee 


, 


Prinsep, quoted by G. L. Chopra, op. cit, Appendix IV 


2. Shahamat Ali, op. c#t., p. 28. 

8. Gujrat District Gazetteer (1884), p. 99. 

4, The Punjab Gazetteers, Jullundur and Kapurthala State 249 
5. Douie, J. M., The Punjab Settlement Manual p. 20. a 
6. Hazara District Gazetteer, p. 96. 

7. Gujranwala District Gazetteer (1883-84), p. 70. 
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revenue accounts of local officials and therefore they 
enjoyed a free hand in exercising their caprice.’ 

In making a correct estimate of Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh’s revenue policy, we have to take note of the fact 
that land revenue, in those days, was the mainstay of the 
Government, that there were very few other taxes yield- 
ing appreciable amount of revenue, and that the Sikh 
revenue system had inherited the legacy from Mughal 
system, under which the most common rate of assessment 
was one-half of the gross produce. Allowing due conces- 
sion for these historical facts, we have ample testimony 
from recorganized authorities to show that the revenue 
policy of Maharaja Ranjit Singh was neither oppressive 
nor unsympathetic, nor devoid of any feelings for the 
tillers of the soil. | | 

That the revenue policy Of Maharaja Ranjit Singh 
was not oppressive is abundantly clear from the fact that 
Kashmir, which was used to a system of heavy assess- 
ment, enjoyed a great relief under his administration. 
It is said that the revenue of Kashmir under Akbar 
amounted to Rs. 15,52,825 and that during the Pathan 
regime it rose to Rs. 60,00,000, but with the advent of 
the Sikh administration the amount was reduced to the 
low figure of Rs. 13,00,000 only.? 

In connection with Kashmir it is further said: 
“We learn from Dewan Amar Nath that when 
Khushal Singh brought a sum of money from Kashmir 
in 1833, Ranjit expressed great surprise and told him 
that in view of the great famine in Kashmir there would 
have been no dereliction of duty if he had brought no 
money. He then sent to Kashmir thousands of asses 
with wheat, and made arrangements for the distribution 


1. Kangra District Gazetteer (1904),"p. 225. 
2. Prem Singh Hoti, Hari Singh Nalwa, p. 99. 
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of corn from the Masjids and the Mandirs.* 


About’ revenue assessment in Jullundur it is said 
that “ Misr Rup Lal’s demand seems to have been usual- 
ly moderate and equal, and to have included all legiti- 
mate extra dues” and that ‘“ his rates were such that 
holders of his leases seldom hesitated at a later period to 
produce them before the British Settlement Officer—a 
sure sign that they would not object to pay his assess- 
ment.’ Similar opinions are expressed about Dewan 
Sawan Mal’s assessments in Multan. | 


During the times of famine or scarcity of produc- 
tion due to some natural calamity, the Sikh ruler was 
never found wanting in sympathy for the cultivators. 
Speaking of conditions prevailing in the Kangra District 
the authors of the Gazetteer observe’: ‘‘ Remissions were 
occasionally given under the authority of Lehna Singh 
[Majithia]. During the latter days of the Sikhs these re- 
missions frequently recurred, and were an absolute surrender 
of the revenue, and not merely suspensions to be sub- 
sequently realized.’’* | 


How deeply interested the Maharaja’s Government 
was in the welfare of cultivators and the development of 
agriculture is apparent from the following remarks: “In 
spite of its faults, the system appears... ...to have 
wonderfully succeeded in promoting the extension. of 
cultivation in a tract which, prior to the period of Sikh 
rule, was practically an uncultivated waste, inhabited 
only by pastoral and nomad tribes, but in 1849 contained 
432,779 acres of cultivated area...... In one way or 


1. Zafurnama Ranjit Shiai quoted by Sinha in his “Ranjit Singh, 
pp- 136-37. 

2. Report of the Revised Settlement of Jullundur District, p. 151. 

8. Punjab District Gazetteers,, Vol. XIV A, ullundur Dist 
Kapurthala State (1904), p. 251. ‘ eae 

4, Punjab Distrret Gazetteers, Vol. X A,, Kangra District, p. 225. 
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another cultivation was widely extended, ‘and the exis- 
tence even of ‘ weak’ communities devoted to agriculture 
- marks a step in the right direction, and is an im prove- 
ment, from an economic point of view, upon the purely 
pastoral era which preceded the advent of the Sikh 
Kardar. ‘These are the facts which should not in simple 
justice be forgotten in judging the Sikh [revenue] 
system.”? | | 

With respect to the corruption prevailing among the 
lower ranks of administrative officials, we must make 
due allowance for the lack of efficient means of communi- 
cation and transportation, as a result of which it was 
simply impossible for the Central Government to keep 
itself in so close a touch with the details of local adminis- 
tration as is possible in these days. But whenever any 
complaint about the corruption of a local official was 
‘received by the Maharaja, he never hesitated to take 
immediate steps to redress the legitimate grievances of 
his subjects. “In 1830 A.D. Maharaja Ranjit Singh, 
hearing of the grievous exactions of his officials, and of 
the unsatisfactory state of affairs, sent General Ventura 
to assess these and other tracts [in Attock District]. His 
assessments were fair and even light, but following on a 
period of much depression and overtaxation it was with 
difficulty that they were realized.”...Informed “at last of 
increasing dissatisfaction Maharaja Ranjit Singh summoned 
the heads of tribes and villages to Lahore, treated them 
with hospitality and distinction, fixed comparatively light 
assessments, and sent them back to their homes, assured 
that what they had suffered was not at his hands, but was 
the work of his officials.......... 9 


1, Gazetteer of Gujranwala District (1883-84), p. 71. 
2. Punjab District Gazetteers, Vol. XKIX A (1907), Attockh District, 
p. 232, 
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So conscious was Maharaja Ranjit Singh of dis- 
pensing justice to his subjects that even the trifling mis- 
takes uf Government officials, when brought to his notice, 
were not allowed to pass asa matter of course. In 
this connection we hear from Mr. Sinha: ‘ M. Ventura 
was ordered to reach Peshawar with all possible haste to 
make -M. Avitabile return the two hundred rupees he had 
unjustly taken as a fine from the Khutrees of the place 
and rebuild at his expense, not exceeding Rs. 15,000, 
the houses of the people demolished by him.” | 


On the basis of the foregoing testimonies it can be 

safely asserted that the revenue policy of Maharaja | 
Ranjit Singh was in no way oppressive, unsympathetic 
or devoid of feelings for the tillers of the soil. Rather, 
the policy was based on practical considerations, and 
the interests of all concerned were duly looked after. 
No effort was withheld from dispensing justice to 
all subjects of the Maharaja. He evinced so keen an 
interest in the welfare of cultivators that he used to issue 
special instructions even to military officers to carefully 
watch their men, while on march, against damaging the 
village crops.” The entire Government machinery was 
moved to effect all possible improvements in agriculture 
and industry of the kingdom so that the people might 
live in peace and properity.® 


1. Sinha, N. K., Ranjit Singh, p. 187. 


9. ‘‘Kharak Singh was ordered to proceed to Multan and take care 
that the cultivation along the way was not damaged by the people.” (Poli. 
tical Proceedings, quoted by Sinha, op. cit., p. 136.) 


1, On the basis of testimonies from distinguished writers, Dr. Chopra 
states: ‘‘On their authority, we know that...... ample attention was paid 
by the local officials to the welfare of the people: by means of remissions 
of revenue for failure of crops, udvancement of Taqavi loans for encour- 
aging cultivation, security of tenure of lands, and systematic grading of 
revenue charges based on fertility of the soil and means of irrigation.’’ 
(op. cit., S. 186 F. N.) ; 
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Other Taxes | 


As it has already been stated, land revenue contri- 
buted. the greatest share to the Sikh Exchequer. However, 
the state derived some income from other sources as_ well. 
Various kinds of taxes were levied with a view to enabling 
all subjects to contribute their due share to the State 
treasury. | | 


The ates of various taxes imposed upon the people 
by the Sikh ruler are as follows :— 


1. Customs and Excise.—Next to land revenue, the 
important source of revenue te the Sikh Exchequer 
was customs and excise duties. The whole kingdom, like 
medieval European States, was dotted over innumer- 
able custom barriers. Daties were imposed upon all 
articles irrespective of their origin or destination. ‘The 
rates of duties were based on common-sense basis, no 
clear distinction being made between the articles of 
luxury and those of necessity. Such rates were, however, 
uniform throughout the kingdom. | | 


The total amount of. income realized from customs 
is estimated by Mr. Sinha at Rs.16,36,114,2 while Sir 
Lepel Griffin estimates it at Rs.16,37 /00C? and eee 
brings this figure to Rs. 19,00,600%. 


2 Jagirs.—The Maharaja had granted Jagirs to 

- various Sardars and notabilities for their gallantry on the 
battle-field or meritorious services In connection with the 

civil administration. These Jagirs were also a source of 

income to the State treasury, although nothing actually 

came to its coffers, because all of it was locally spent by 

the Sardars on the maintenance of their forces and the 


1. Sinha, N.K., op. cit., p. 135. © 
2. Griffin, L., Ranjit Singh, p. 145. 
8. Quoted by Chopwa, op. cit., p. 233. 
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administration of their territories. ‘The total amount of 
revenue from Jagirs amounted to Rs. 87,54,590 accord- 
ing to Shahamat Ali’ and to Rs, 1,09,28,009 according to 


Mr. Prinsep’. 


~ 3. Monopolies. —Monopolies of all kinds were ‘sub- 
jected to taxation by the State authorities. The manu- 
facturing and sale of salt was the most important mono- 
poly, bringing an annnal income of Rs. 8,00,000%. The 
sale of intoxicating drugs, the distillation of spirits and 
the keeping of gambling houses were permitted, as at 
present, only under licenses issued by the State on pay- 
ment of the required amount of tax. 


4. Moharana.—Some income was realized from the 
working of judicial institutions and it went by the name 
of Moharana, which corresponds to the present-day 
revenue from judicial stamps. The annual income from 
Moharana is estimated at Rs. 5,77,000*. _ 


5. Abwabs.—Several little cesses levied by the State 
and collected along with the land revenue were known as 
Abwabs. Ordinarily they varied from five to fifteen per 
cent. of the land revenue. 

In Gujranwala District, the following charges were 
included in Abwabs® :— 

Nazar . Re. I per harvest from each well. 
_ Farash Khana ... Re. 1 per village. 7 
-Top Khana . From Re. | to Rs. 2 per eillage: 
Holi | = ns 


6. cicada Taxes.—Maharaja Ranjit Singh was 


rP] 4) 


not slow in appreciating the truth of the fundamental 


principle of public finance that every earning subject of 
ee 
1. Shbahamat Ali, op ctt., p. 23. 
2. Quoted by Chopra, op. Ctl, Pe 035; 
3. Sinha, N. K., op. cit., p. 135, 
4, Prinsep, quoted by Chopra, op, cit., p. 233. 
5. Gujranwala District Gazetteer (1883-84), p. 71. 
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the State should be made to contribute to the State 
treasury according to his ability to pay. Therefore 
various professional men were assessed at nominal rates of 
taxes, ‘The principal artizans, blacksmiths, weavers, 
tanners, etc., were taxed at the rate of Re. 1 per house. 
The inferior workmen (kamins) had to pay Re. 0-8-0 per. 


¢ 
house. “Traders were also taxed from one rupee to two 
rupees per head.” 


In the Settlement Report of Kangra District 862. 2), 
we find an interesting list of such levies, which went by 
the name of “Banwaztri,” prevailing in that District. 
The following is its modified reproduction? :— 


Article or profession Amount of annual 


assessed. | charges. 
Gaddi shepherd’s flock Rs. 2 0 O per 100 heads of 


sheep or goats. 


Gujar herdman’s buffalo Re.1 O O perlarge buffalo. 
: — O 8 Opersmall buftalo. 
Landholder’s buffalo or cow 040 (. 5 ° 
Weaver 012 Oper loom. 

Barber 0 12 O per house. 
Washerman ae be ee 

Potter O12 0, * 
Blacksmith O12 0, 4 

Carpenter O12 Oy 5 

Tailor 0 128 0, es 
Tanner | 100 be hide. 

Village watchman 1 0 0 

Bharaee O 2 Oper house. 
Garden land BO 202 55 oy 

Oilman 0 4 O_,, press 


I, Gujranwala District Gazetteer (1883- 84), p 
2. Settlement Renort, Kangra, District (1&65- Fa) p. 38... uf 
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Water mills on a river _ ., 8 mds. of flour annually.. 
Tr nT hill torrent a 14/, m9 OD. aN 
” yO, canals” 6 Pe Is - 


In addition to the. foregoing taxes, Mahar: aja. ~ Ranjit 
Singh had devised some naive methods of taxing his 
people. One of these methods. was, the reversion of the 
Jagirs of his Sardars to the State after their death. The 
justics of this reversion lay in ‘the fact ‘that these Jagir s 
were granted for personal merits of the Sardars for ‘their 
life-time. The Sardars were not granted the Sole right of 
ownership. In’ fact the Maharaja, as” super: owner, de- 
manded a ‘certain number of military recruits in addition’ 
to cash payments. from his Sardars. 

The principle of confiscation of Jagirs was applied 
with perfect: uniformity. Sardar Hari Singh Nalwa 
was the most beloved’ and respected general of the | 

Maharaja and had won many a favour during his life-time, 
but after his death, the major portion: of his: Jagir was 
transferred to the State instead of being al ‘lowed to be 
inherited by his sons. = 


The estate of Sada Kaur, Maharaja’s own wother-in- 
law, was also incorporated into the State property after 
her death,’ and similar steps were taken in connection 
with the Jagirs of Sardar Fateh Singh Ahluwalia and 
Sardar Uttam Singh Majithia. Even Kharak Singh, the 
heir-apparent, had to share the same fate ‘he had to | 
part with the lion’s share of the cash his mother had 
left him. a &. | _ 
| Another method used by the rarer for. 
raising taxes was his simple device of asking: the State 
employees to forego their salaries for a certain period. 
In 1825, when the resources of the royal treasury were 


I TT A LE I RT ' 
: cm, f an Ay ore ret Se eres = 


1. Chopra, G. &G., op! eit, fipp. 208-9, 
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‘unduly exhausted, the Maharaja asked his French generals 
to give up their salaries for two months arid also the 
pay of their regiments for the same time.? 

On superficial examination this action of the 
Maharaja might appear to be unjust to the State 
employees, but we have to bear in mind the fact that State 
servants, during those days, were not subjected to any 

_income-tax. In view of the fact that they were drawing 
- quite reasonable salaries and some of them were enjoying 
big Jagirs, in addition to being the recipients of the 
Maharaja’s occasional special inams, it is hard to see that 


the Maharaja committed any injustice in asking them to 
make a trifling sacrifice. 


Revenues of the Ktngdom.—No reliable caries are 
available about the total amount of revenues of the Sikh 
kingdom. Due to the troubled conditions and political 
upheavals under which the Sikh kingdom was established, 
hardly any energy was available to be directed towards 
this useful task. The result is that for this important 
piece of information we have to depend on merely 
haphazard: estimates of casual observers. Two such 
estimates are available. 

Henry T. Prinsep, in his work on Ranjit Singh, 
gives the ee eupunate of the revenues of the Sikh 


kingdom:— 

Source. - Annual Amount, 
Land Revenue and Tributes ~ Rs. 1,24,03,900 
Customs a 19,00,600 
Moharana 8 a 577,000 


re, es 


Total - .  1,48,81,500 


oa A TL 


1. Chopra, p. 208 
9. Origin of the Sikh Pow: “7, p. 184. 
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_. _ According to Shahamat uk the total revenues of the © 
Sikh kingdom : stood as follows* : 


Source. . "tanta ee 
baie | : | - “Rs. 1,96,57,172 
Jagirs a 87,654,590 
Khirajdars | |  12,66,000 
Custom duties , se 5,50,000 
a | Total 3,02,27,762 


These aetiniates indicate an incredible discrepancy 
between them as well as their defective nature. The 
estimate of Shahamat Ali, however, appears to be nearer 
the truth because it is based on personal information 
which he was in a position to collect, and gives the 
figures for the latest period (1888- 39). His estimate of 
custom revenues is surprising as compared to that of 
Prinsep ; it appears to be too low. But we have 
no other alternative than to accept these estimates 
for whatever worth they are. 


Expenditure. —How were these revenues of the king- 
dom spent? Here again we suffer from lack of 
adequate information; Shahamat Ali is responsible 
for stating that Rs. 1,27,96,482 were annually spent on 
the maintenance of military forces.? The rest of the 
revenues were spent on civil administration. 


There is no denying the fact that almost all revenues 
of the kingdom were Spent within itself. Whatever the 
Government took from the people with one hand in the 
form of taxes, it handed them back with the other in the 
form of salaries to the State employees. With the exception 


of nominal savings of European officials which they were 


ster 


1. Shahamat Ali, op. cit., p. 93. 
Q. Ibid, ne 25. 
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fortunate in transporting to their mother countries, no 
money was drained out of the kingdom. Money merely 
changed hands within the country, and this is the ex- 
planation how commerce could flourish under apparently 
. heavy taxation and agricultural development could go on 
with rapid strides even though the State demand varied 
from one-fourth to one-half of the gross produce. 

Conclusion.—The taxation system of Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh may appear to be crude to a modern observer. But 
-allowing a due concession ‘for the conditions under 
which it had to be worked out, there is scarcely any justifi- 
cation for such animpression. The complexities of modern 
western science of public finance were not apprehended 
by the Indian rulers. They had to work on the Indian 
background and had io suit their taxation systems to 
local conditions. The same was true of Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh. His taxation system, with a few alterations here 
and there, followed .the main lines of the Mughal 
system. The system as a whole was simple, just 
and intelligible to the common people. | 

The basic test of an efficient and equitable system 
of taxation is its effect upon the general welfare of the 
people. On this point we have simply to quote George 
Campbell, who, speaking of the rural communities and the 
treatment meted out to them at the hands of the Sikh 
Government, observes : ‘‘The communities were more 
perfect and vigorous than in any other part of. the 
country, and were well treated by the Government.” 


i. Campbell, G., Modern India, p. 8% 
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AGRICULTURE IN THE PUNJAB DURING THE 
MAHARAJA’S REIGN | 
(By Harpans SInGH, I. D. D. (Autp.), Post-Grapuare, 
LECTURER IN AaRIcuLturE, KuarsaCon.eae, AmRITSAR.) 
- Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s rule brought to the people 
-of the Punjab the advantages of a uniform administration 
which are so very necessary for the peaceful cultivation 
of land. “He established a degree of peace and security, 
which the peope of this province had not enjoyed for 
_ about a century. The result became visible in the in- 


creased cultivation and growing commerce of the Central 
Punjab.’” 


The Punjab has heen aehtiee described as the land of 
peasant proprietors, and on the whole what is true to- -day 
was equally true a century back. In those days there 
were very few towns and practically the entire population, 
excepting a very small percentage which depended on 
trade, was making its livelihood by tilling the soil. The 
Maharaja’s rule having given immunity against foreign 

-ipvasion, brought a sense of security to the minds of the 
cultivators and gave them a sense of relief after a century’s 
great political upheavals. The condition of cultivation 
immediately improved and we find atestimony to that fact 
from the manuscript notes of an officer of the Bengal 
Army which he made from actual observations during his 
tour through the Punjab in 1809. He says, ‘‘ I was much > 


1, The Punjab as a Soaeeagn State by Gulshan Lal Chopra, p. 224, 
bisa 
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gratified with the general appearance of the country, then | 
in a high stage of cultivation, affording satisfactory proof 
of the fertility of the soil and industry of the people.’ 
One great factor which gave impetus to the betterment of. 
agriculture was the Maharaja’s sympathy for the culti- 
vators. He encouraged the cultivation of land by exempt- 
ing the cows and buftales belonging to the bonafide 
cultivators from the imposition of Tirnee Tax which was 

levied on owners who were only cattle- -keepers and not 
cultivators. However, this distinction between cultivators 

and non-cultivators was not based on the incident of ‘birth 
but on the actual profession followed ; and as soon as the - 
persons who were originally cattle-keepers became culti- 
vators, their cows and buffaloes also were exempted from. 
this impost. This exemption was granted as an induce- 
ment to bring more and more land under cultivation. ar 


The Punjab i in the times of Maharaja Ranjit Singh was - 
divided into four divisions or Subas viz. , Lahore, Multan, © 
Kashmic and Peshawar. Although the Sede in these 
four divisions and the natural capabilities of production 
therein were greatly different, due to the climatic and. 
physical differences, yet on the whole, the cultivated 
products were much the same throughout. Wheat, barley, 
sugarcane, maize, with some cotton, hemp, tobacco, pulses | 
and different vegetables were generally grown all over the 
province. Lieutenant-Colonel G. B. Tremenheere has 
given an interesting picture of ee conditions of farming 
in his note of 1852 : | | 

—“ The native methods of cultivation exhibit a good a 
deal of industry, of which perhaps the best method is their 
mode of preparing the land. As many as six or seven ; 


1. Tour to Lahore; The Asiatic Annual Register, Vol. XI (1809). . 
2. Public Correspondence of the Administration for ane A ffatis of the : 
Punjab, Vol. I (1857), p . 109. 
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ploughings are given before wheat or barley is sown; the 
ground is completely pulverised. Many a disparaging 
remark has been made on the native plough, its simplicity 
and lightness, and its merely ‘scratching the ground’; but 
a little reflection will show that under the peculiar circum-— 
stances of climate and. soil, itis probably the best. 


“Tn England the object is ‘to break up hard masses 
of mould or stiff clay, and to get rid of superfluous 
moisture, while here in light and tractable soil scarcely a 
clod can be seen, and to preserve in the sub-soil, the rain 
and moisture it as at certain periods, is the cultivator’s s 


greatest care.’ 


As to the differeat farming operations practised in 


‘“ when the ground is in a dry open 


those days, he says, 
state, the drill is used in sowing, with the object: of 
delivering the, seed deep into the soil. A. piece. of fat, 
heavy wood (Sohaga) is then drawn over the furrows to 


smooth them and keep i in the moisture. 


ON good deal of trouble is also taken in hand- -hoeing 
and weeding some of the ae as sugarcane, maize, and 
the larger kinds of millets.” 


All long the river beds to a aistenes of a few miles, 
intensive cultivation was done. Irrigation in sais 
western plains was provided by the inundation canals dug 
during the Maharaja’s rule. Wells and Jhalars were also 
frequently seen on these canals to lift up water for 
irrigation. The Maharaja took particular care in pro- 
moting and improving artificial means of irrigation in 
those tracts where rain-fall was scanty and crop growing 
uncertain. Most of the canals were dug in the Multan’ 


and Muzaffargarh districts, which provided irrication 


1. + Public Correspondence of the: “Admini ont the. A lade i 
Punjab, Vol. I (1857), p. 197. eatin fo (Re mney of thé 
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water to the Kharif crops during the inundation periods 
of the rivers Chenab and Sutlej. | 
Large tracts locally known as Bars towards the west 
of Lahore were all waste, with no irrigation resources. 
The plantation was very scarce and only thorny bushes 
and wild trees were the common feature of these tracts. 
Water level was very low and no wells could be dug: 
to any use. The important feature of these. tracts, 
which form the rich colonies of the present-day Punjab, 
was the rearing of cattle by the local inhabitants, 
mostly Mohammedans. They used to keep large herds 
of cattle and sheep, grazing was ample, and their liveli- 
hood entirely depended upon the sale of cattle and ghee. 
These cattle formed an important basis of the present- 
dairy breeds of Sahival cows and Nili buffaloes. Baron 
Charles Hugel, while giving adescription of Gujrat and 
its adjacent country, has mentioned that the place “seems 
to support a vast number of horned cattle. The flocks of 
sheep and goats also are numerous, the last growing to 
an enormous size. We can now perfectly understand a 
remark of Ctesias, that the Indian goats are as large as 
asses, an assertion which is quite correct.’” 

.. Wheat was the premier crop ofthe province. Difter- 
ent local types were cultivated in different localities, — 
and although the different varieties used could not be 
classified under definite types, yet the most common of 
them were the general-purpose bearded varieties (T'riticum 
Vulgare) suitable for all conditions, both ‘irrigated and 
barant. The cultivation of the beardless types: was 
generally resorted to in the irrigated tracts. On rich 
soils the Wadanak (Triticum Durum) was also met with. 
This type used to fetch a better price than the other 


1Travels in Kushmir and the Punjab, by Baron Charles Hugel (1835), 
p. 249. 
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varieties when placed in the market. On the south- 
western tracts beyond Multan, dwarf wheat with rounded 
| grain and small ears (Triticum Campactum) was cultiva- 
ted. Lieutenant-Colonel G. B. Tremenheere in his ‘‘Note 
on the Present State of Agriculture in the Punjab,” (1852), 
says that “The finest wheat I have seen in the Punjab 


is in the small valley of Boorhah, not far from Hussan 


Abdal.’ 12 | | oe 


We give below a table showing eis average produce 
per acre during those days for the different districts as 
compiled by Tremenheere, which will clearly. show that 
the efficiency of cultivation was quite high at that time 
and on average the yield of grains per acre compared 
very. favourably with . the _ present-day average out- 
turns :— . . 

Produce in Maunds per Acre :— 


6 — 
ee SS SR RE ey 


Districts * Wheat Barley Jowar Maize 
Ferozepore BF BS 20 | 18 sh 12° - 92 — 
ee i me 20 | OB “SBBr a | 10 

‘ Thang : | 12. 14 . 10 
Lahore ; 10 | 10 
Muzaffargarh : | 122 | 12 : 16 | 18 


To improve the live-stock in the province, the 
Maharaja used to maintain a number’ of good draught 
stud bulls in different Thanas. Cattle fairs were held in the 
different localities for encoumgng cattle breeding amongst 
the cultivators. 


y 


# a ™ acer ne . : : 


1. Publie Correspondence of the ban Stee or th 
Punjab, Vol. I (1857), p. 223. ia vd A fairs of the 
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The Maharaja’s keen interest in land and_ its cultiva- 
tor is quite apparent from the fact that he took various 
sound steps to increase the resources of the peasants. He 
provided seasonal canal irrigation in the south-west, where 
successful crop cultivation was never certain. ‘Taqavi 
loans were offered to. the poor Zamindars to dig wells 
wherever possible for the cultivation of more valuable 
crops. Land revenue -was charged according to the 
condition of the crop and the readiness with which ‘the 
revenue was forthcoming, at fixed periods, was proof that 
the burden was light and there were apparent signs of 
contentment in every part of the country. west of the 
Sutlej.1 Remissions were granted on poor crops and no 
charge was made for the raising of fodder crops. The 
cultivators were assessed to the amount of one-half to one- 

fourth of the produce of their crops, which was paid in kind, 
money currency being very limited throughout the country. 
Although that was the general rate of assessment, yet 
every allowance was made to the cultivators for unfavour- 
able seasons.2. Thus we find that all such measures 
and the general political security provided by Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh’s reign gave a strong impetus for the im- 


provement of agriculture. 


eS Sr en Ql O=<— 
1The Present State of Agriculture in the Punjab by Lieutenant-Colonel 


G. B. Tremenheere (1852), p. 195. 
ay Tour to Lahore : The Asiatic Annual Register, Vol. XI (1809). 
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IRRIGATION IN THE PUNJAB DURING THE 
- MAHARAJA’S TIME | 
[By Gurprt SINGH, B. Sc. (Wates), LECTURER IN 


AGRICULTURE, Kuansa Co~tEce, AMRITSAR.| 


_. Irrigation is not a science of the present century, nor 
did it come with the British rule, though we admit that 
the problems of irrigation have been tackled on more 
scientific lines during the British rule. Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh was the first ruler of the Punjab who thought of 
utilizing the river water for irrigation purposes in the 
tracts where the rain-fall is very low, particularly in the 
Suba of Multan. This irrigation became so useful and 
convenient that it brought prosperity to the inhabitants of 
the provinces of Lahore and Multan. = It is just over 120 
years ago that the land of these provinces offered certain 
source of livelihood to.the cultivator and there was always 
a certainty of revenue to the Maharaja’s exchequer from 
these two provinces. At the same time he reduced the possi- 
bilities of famine to a great extent. 


The approximate area under canal irrigation during 
his reign was 8,75,000 to 4,00,000 acres. The Land 
Revenue figures! show that at the end of his reign the 
area under canal irrigation had gone up to about 10,00,000 
acres. 


Before his time the rural population was mainly con- | 
fined to low-lying areas along the rivers or sub-mountain 
areas where either well-irrigation ’ was possible or rain- 
fall was sufficient. 

a 


1. Report of the Board of Administration + Maharaja Ranjit Singh 
by Prem Singh, | paeaes 
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There existed a canal before Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s 
time known asthe Hast Canal, which had been dug during 
Akbar’s reign for supplying water to the Shalamar Gardens 
at Lahore. This canal had become filled up by the end of 
the Mughal rule, and it is a well-known fact that the 
Shalamar Gardens at Lahore had to go without canal 
water for about 25 years towards the end of the 18th 
century. It was left at the mercy of the rain water, and 
the trees in the Shalamar Gardens did not bear fruit for 
years. ~The Maharaja had it reconstructed more or less on 
the old course in the earlies of the 19th century, and at 
the same time through the influence of two Udasis, another 
branch from it was brought from Madhopur down to 
Amritsar with the idea of supplyiug water to the holy 
tanks and the Ram Baght at Amritsar. The Sikhs of one 
village would take it to the next village and the people of 
this village had to dig it on to the next and so on. The 
people who dug this canal never demanded anything as 
remuneration, as it was for a sacred vause. Beyond 
Amritsar it was dug on remuneration basis on the assur- 
ance that whatever water would be left after the require- 
ments of the holy tanks and the Ram Bagh would be given 
to those Zamindars, who had taken part in the digging of 
the canal. 


Both the branches of the Hasli Canal were more or less 


perennial, whereas the others were inundation canals taken , » 


from the rivers Sutlej, Ravi, Chenab, Indus, etc. 
The inundation canals which were taken from 
ger nee ee A  D 


1. This Garden, the summer residence of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, was 

named by him after the name of Guru Ram Das. He used to move down to 
Amritsar from Lahore in rainy season and used to stay here for nearly two 
months every year. This is the only Garden in the Punjab where the trees, 
which are only natural to other Provinces or sub-mountain areas are also 


found. 


‘. 
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the Ravi were known as the Mian Channu Canal and the 
Sidhnai Canal. The canal which irrigated Parganas round 
about Mian Channu was filled up during the British rule. 
The Sidhnai Caval, taken from the river Raviat a distance 
of about a quarter of a mile above the Chontras of Ram 
Chandra and Lachhman, has just been made perennial by 
the present Government. The length of both the branches 
of Hasli was over 100 miles each, whereas the length of 
the Mian Channu and Sidhnai canals was 35 and 44 miles 
respectively. All these canals were tised for navigation 
purposes too. a ? a es 
The first nine out of the following sixteen canals were 

taken from the river Sutlej, whereas the latter seven were 
taken from the river Chenab :— 

1. Wah Ganda Singhwala.2. 

2. Dewan Wah. 

3. Sirdar Wah. 
4. Mahmood Wah. 
5. Bahawal Wah. 
6. Sooltan Wah. 
7. Kabul Wah. | 
8. Jum Wah Doobah. | 
9. Jum Wah—Kutub Wah. 

10. Wali Mohd. Wah. 

11. Sbahpur. 

12. Doorana Sunganah. 

13. Sikandar Wah. 

14. Goojuhala. | 
15. Bakht Wah. 
16. Dhoondhoo? 
1. This canal was taken about five miles above Ganda Singhwala. 

The traces of thit canal can be seen even in these days. This was the ouly 
canal taken from the river Sutlej in the province of Lahore, whereas all other 


eight canals were taken from the River Sutlej in the province of Multan for 
supplying water to that region. 


. Detailed information regarding the last 15 canals is given in the 
table attached at the end of this chapter. 
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Well Irrigation. 


Maharaja Ranjit Singh was liberal in the grant of 
- Tagavi loans from the Government Treasury for the con- 
struction of wells. These loans were frequently advanced 
in the tracts known as the Doaba (Jullundur and Hoshiar- 
pur districts), Riarki (district of Gurdaspur and Tehsils of 
Amritsar and Ajnala) and Darap (Sialkot district and part 
of Gujranwala district). By this scheme he brought 
these tracts under cultivation and, at the same time, he 
lessened the burden of population from low-lying areas of 
the river-beds as the cultivators moved from the river-side 
to these central parts, because by the well irrigation the 
stability and maturity of crops became certain. The Land- 
Revenue Income of the Maharaja’s s Exchequer from these 
ilaqas also became sure and certain. The cultivation of 
sugar- cane became common on these wells. The Doaba was | 
well known for the production of Khand and Rab, and 
Riarki was known for the production ‘of ‘ superior quality 
of Gur and Shakkar. The ilaga of Sialkot was known for 
the production of rice,etc. The cultivators of these tracts 
were better off than they ever had been before. 


Water Rates. 


The majority of these canals were open from April 
to September, but some of them were open for longer 
periods. The main canals were the property of the 
Government, and the regulation and the distribution of 
water were directly controlled by it. Occasional grants were 
made by the Government for the purpose of re-excavating 
and improving the canals. Sawan Mal' showed greater 
liberality in this respect. 


mwas 


1. S-vhection fron the Public Correspondence for the Board of 
Aamunistration., 
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The cultivators used to irrigate their fields either by 
means of Jhalars or by Kassis from these canals. The 
Jhallars were more common than the Kassis, because the 
Kassis frequently caused breaches in the canals.. The 
Government had to spend heavy sums every year on the / 
repairing of these breaches. These. frequent breaches 
deprived the cultivators at the tail of the supply of 
water, which meant a great loss to the Maharaja’s Govern- 


ment in the form of remissions!?: 


The water rate was derived from the cultivator of | 
land under these Jhalars at a fixed rate. The Jhallars 
were held on lease at a fixed money assessment, and the 
-extent of cultivation was limited usually to 25 bighas 
(10.33 acres). All in excess of that was charged accord- 
ing to the quality of the land. It was far cheaper for 
the cultivators to irrigate their lands from these Jhalars™ - 
than from wells, and they invariably did so as long as | 
the supply lasted. They always had their wells in reserve 
to save their crops in the event of water in their canals 
failing at an early period of the season; but this early 
failure was not common, 

The maximum water rate which the Maharaja’s 
government charged from the cultivators was Rs. 12 per 
Jhalar for the season. "2 3 

The water tax was Re. 1 per well in the Rabi and 
‘Rs. 2 per well in the Kharif. The low rate of assessment 
was fixed on the supposition that the jand would be 
irrigated by the well only, and the above demand, there- 
fore, was a very fair one forsuch lands. The outstanding 
feature was that the Maharaja knew well the necessities and 
difficulties of the cultivators and he was the only Prine who 

Fr ee Oe ee ee ee 

1. The Maharaja authorised his officers concerned to give cent. per 

cent. remission in such cases. 
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never charged any water tax or revenue for the green 
fodder crops. | 


-The average amount of water rate realised from 
these sources in the district of Multan was from Rs. 
15,000 to Rs. 20,000 per annum. The district of Kachi 
in Maltan was more or less a waste-land before the 
Maharaja’s regime. Sawan Mal excavated the canal 
Dewan Wah which passed through this district, and from 
1830 onwards the district of Kachi yielded an average 
revenue of Rs. 50,000 per annum to his exchequer. 


The irrigation in the provinces of Multan and Lahore . 
made the Revenue income stable. 


“1. Selections from the Public Correspondence Jor the Board of 
Admnistr ation. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


MAHARAJA RANJIT SINGH’S RELATIONS: 
WITH THE ENGLISH 


(By Proresson SayAp ABDUL QaADtTR, W. A,, 


IstamMiA CoLLEGE, LAHORE.) 


It was after Maharaja Ranjit Singh was firmly 
established on the throne of Lahore, that he first came 
into contact with the English. After Lord Wellesley had 
destroyed the power of Tipu Sultan, he tried to impose the 
Subsidiary System upon the Marathas. The Maratha 
Chiefs—Scindhia, Bhonsla and Holkar—strong as they 
were, refused to accept it. This was the beginning of the 
Second Maratha War (1892-1803). The English proved 
too strong for the combined armies of Scindhia and 
Bhonsla. The Maratha battalions, disciplined though 
they were by European Officers, were shattered. Scindhia 
was driven across the Chambal, and the Maratha Can- 
tonments in Northern India—Agra, Aligarh, Muttra and 
Delhi—fell into the hands of the English. Holkar, whom 
jealousy and hatred of Scindhia had prevented from 
coming to the aid of his co-religionists in the late. 
war, now decided to enter the lists against the English. 
Scindhia and Bhonsla had fought pitched battles and 
they were destroyed. _ Holkar took a leaf out of their 
book and decided to carry on guerilla warfare against his | 
adversaries. Success attended his arms in the beginning 
and he was able to harrass and plunder British districts 
as he liked. But Lord Lake soon proved more than a 
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match for him. He took Holkar by surprise and inflicted 
heavy losses upon him in many an action. Finding resist-_ 
ance hopeless, he ‘fled, with a hundred thousand men, to 
the Panjab to seek the aid of the Sikhs, accounts of 
whose bravery he had heard sc often. . 

He came to Patiala, where he spent some months, 
trying in vain to win the support of the Phulkian States. 
The Malwa Sikhs were shrewd enough to see the hopeless- 
ness of his position and refused to render him any help. 
From Patiala Holkar came to Amritsar in October, 1805. 
Lest Ranjit Singh should join him, Lord Lake crossed the 
~ Sutlej] with his army and encamped at Jalalabad on the 
bank of the Beas. - 

Ranjit Singh was then engaged in reducing the 
Sayal chief of Jhang. No sooner did he hear of 
the arrival of Holkar in the Punjab than he hastened to 
Amritsar and met the fugitive Maratha chief in that city. 
The Sikh ruler was more shrewd than even the Phulkian 
Rajas. He saw the futility of making an alliance with 
Holkar against the English. So he put him off with fine 
words. The more Jaswant Rao pressed the alliance upon | 
him the more Ranjit Singh recoiled from it. ‘Ranjit,’ 
says Princep, ‘“‘hastening back in person to Amritsar, 
met there the fugitive Maratha, with whom he had no 
easy part to play. Jaswant Rao threatened to continue 
his flight westward towards the Kabul dominions. Lord 
Lake, however, had arrived on the bank of the Beas and 
was prepared to follow, and it was neither convenient 
nor wise to permit operations of the kind that must . 
ensue, to be carried on in the Punjab.” Ranjit Singh 
had just begun his political carreer. His army was yet 
in a nebulous condition and he was conscious of its 
weakness as a fighting force when pitted against the 
English. ‘“ Though he would have proved a_ useful 
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auxiliary to either party, he was sensible of his in- 
ability to offer open resistance. In this state of things 
the relations he maintained with Jaswant Rao Holkar 
were friendly but not encouraging, and that chief being 
disappointed in the hope of persuading the Sikh nation to 
co-operate with him in hostility ‘against the British 
yielded to the difficulties by which he was surrounded, 
and made his terms with Lord Lake, in a treaty con- 
cluded on the 24th December, 1805” (Princep). 


A few days later (Ist of January, 1806), Lord Lake 
made a supplementary agreement with Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh and Sardar Fateh Singh Ahluwalia, by which the two 
Sikh Chiefs agreed to make Jaswant Rao quit Amritsar 
immediately, and never again to hold any kind of com— 
munication with him or assist him with troops. The 
British Government, ou the other hand, promised never 
to enter the territories of the Sikh Chiefs nor form any 
plan which might be prejudicial to their interests. The 
chief interest of the treaty lies in the fact that it was 
the first transaction that Ranjit Singh had with the 
British Government, and it “brought him for the first 
time into personal contact with British political and 
military officers, and troops trained and disciplined on 
western lines.” Having got rid of Holkar and Lord Lake, 
Ranjit Singh once again resumed his career of conquest 
that had so suddenly been interrupted by the arrival of 
Jaswant Rao at Amritsar. 


Ranjit Singh Invades the Cis-Sutlej Territory 
Ranjit Singh was a very ambitious ruler. Success 
had attended every expedition that he had undertaken, 
and with every success his appetite for conquests had 
been whetted. In the beginning perhaps, he had no idea 
of setting himself up as the king (Maharaja) of all the 
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Sikhs, whether they lived on this or that side of the 
Sutlej. But subsequently he seems to have changed his 
mind and decided to set himself up as the Maharaja of 
all the Sikhs. It was with this end in view that in 
the course of two years that followed the withdrawal of 
Holkar from the Punjab, he led two expeditions into the 
Cis-Sutlej territory and compelled the chiefs of Patiala, 
Nabha, Malerkotla, Kaithal, Shahabad, Ambala, Buria 
and Kalsi to pay tributes to him. These  pro- 
ceedings of his spread consternation all over the Cis- 
Sutle] territory and every chieftain began to feel that 
his State was not safe. No wonder then if Raja Bhag 
Singh of Jind, Bhai Lal Singh of Kaithal, and Sardar 
Chet Singh, Dewan of Patiala, waited in a deputation 
upon Mr. Seton, Resident at Delhi, to seek the protection 
of British Government against the all-absorbing policy of 
Ranjit Singh. | | | 
Sir Charles Metcalfe at Amritsar 

The task of the British Government was difficult 
in the extreme. It was called upon to pursue a contra- 
dictory policy towards Ranjit Singh. In the first in- 
stance, it attempted the difficult task of putting a check 
upon the policy of absorption that the ruler of Lahore 
had adopted towards the Cis-Sutlej - chiefs. 
Secondly, in view of the threat of a Franco-Russian in- 
vasion of India, the British Government wished to 
enlist the support of Ranjit Singh in their cause. It want- 
ed him to block the passage of European foes of England 
andshield the British territory in India from their en- 
croachments. Itwas to effect this that Mr. (afterwards 
Sir) Charles Metcalfe was sent as an envoy to the court of 
the ruler of Lahore. As the Maharaja did not appear to 
be in a mood to hsten to the pacific representations of a 
mere envoy, Colonel (afterwards Sir David) Ochterloney 
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was sent with a detachment of troops to take his position 
at Ludhiana, on the left bank of the Sutlej. Ochterloney’s 
march to Ludhiana, we are told, was hailed by the people 
and chiefs as affording the promise of future protection 
and tranquillity, and they vied with one another in the 
display of their gratitude and satisfaction. 

A two-fold problem now tormented the mind of 
Ranjit Singh. In the first place, he was required to 
abandon his claims to sovereignty over the Cis-Sutlej 
territory. That meant that he was to remain content with 
the overlordship of only half the Sikh population, the 
Maujha and Doaba Sikhs. The other half, the Malwa 
Sikhs, must remain under the protection of the English. 

Lastly, he must allow his country to be converted 
into a buffer between Britsh India and the over advancing 
Empire of the Russians. That meant that he must bear 
_the brunt of the attack of the Russian legions, if they 
happened to appear on the bank of the Indus. 

The Treaty of Amritsar, 1809 

These were bitter pills. But Ranjit Singh had to 
swallow them. He foamed and fretted, but Metcalfe 
would notlet him go. The Maharaja felt that though he | 
might bluff, he must ultimately accept the trap that the 
British Government had laid for him. As Metcalfe was 
patiently and tactfully urging the view-point of the 
British Government upon the Maharaja, the state of 
affairs in Europe unexpectedly underwent a great change. 
The new-fangled friendship between Napoleon Bonaparte 
- and the Czar of Russia, that had been cemented at Tilsit, 
speedily cooled down, and soon the two Emperors found 
themselves at the throat of each other. This removed 
the menace of Franco-Russian invasion of India, and in 
consequence the British Government’s attitude also be- 
came a little stiff towards the Maharaja. The Maharaja 
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was not yet in a position to resist the English. His army 
was raw and undisciplined. His conquests were uncon- 
solidated yet, and it was feared that taking advantage 
of his difficulties the half-conquered chieftains and 
tribes would break out into a rebellion against him. 

Another danger also loomed large in the political 
horizon of the Panjab. Finding the Maharaja obdurate, 
the British Government was likely to extend iis protec- 
tion to the rulers of Kasur, Muitan and Jhang as well. 
This made Ranjit Singh submit to the inevitable. Conse- 
quently, on the 25th March, 1809, in the city of Amrit- 
sar, Ranjit Singh wisely accepted the treaty that was 
henceforth to be known as the Treaty of Amritsar. 

Some of the conditions of this Treaty were as 
follows:— > | 

1. “ Perpetual friendship shall subsist between the 
British Government and the State of Lahore. The latter 
shail be considered with respect to the former, to be on’ 
the footing of the most favoured power and the British 
Government will have no concern with the territory and 
the subjects of the Raja to the noithe ard of the river 
Sutle}. 

2. The Raja will never maintain in the territory, 
which he occupies on the left bank of the Sutlej, more 
troops than are necessary for the internal duties of the 
territory, nor commit or suffer any encroachment on the 
possessions of the chiefs in its vicinity. 

3. in the event of a violation of any of the pre- 
ceding articles, or of a departure from the rules of 
friendship onthe part of either State, this nea shall be 
considered tO be null and void.” 

' Importance of the Treaty of Amritsar 

The Treaty of Amritsar is considered to be a land-- 

mark in the history of Ranjit Singh. It had both its 
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strong and weak points. Its weakness lay in the fact 
that it for ever put an end to the pretentions of Ranjit 
Singh to exclusive soveréignty over the entire population 
of the Sikhs living between the Jumna and the Indus. 
Henceforth he was tobe the ruler of a considerable 
fragment of the Sikhs, but not of all the Sikhs. ‘lt was 
in fact tantamount to a confession of defeat on the 
part of Ranjit Singh inthe game of diplomacy as well 
as of war. “To one friendship,’ says Cunningham, 
“the Maharaja remained ever constant, from one alliance 
he never sought to shake himself free. This was the 
friendly alliance with the British Government.” And 
this was because the Maharaja was conscious of his own 
weakness and of the corresponding strength of the English. 

But even after this Ranjit Singh never ceased to 
probe into the defences of the British Government 
for any possible points of weakness of which he might | 
take advantage. In the early stages of the Nepal’ War 
(1816-18) the British Government suffered some reverses, 
and one of their generals, Gillespie, was killed. This 
raised the hopes of Ranjit Singh, and he, like so many 
other Indian Princes, began to feel that the British 
armies were not invincible after all. But he could 
never make up his mind to take advantage of -this dis- 
covery of his. Some years later during the first Burmese 
War (1824-1826), the British armies suffered terribly in the 
jungles of Burma, as they had previously done in the hills 
of Nepal. Ranjit Singh chuckled with glee when he heard 
of it. But he was too wise and tuo cautious to think of 
ever taking advantage of the difficulties of the English. 
Some confirmation of it might be obtained from the 
following entry in the Diary of Osborne, who was on a 
visit to Lahore in connection with the Tripartite Treaty 
(1838) against Dost Mohammed Khan of Kabul. 
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“At the satan of the field day,’ says Osborne, “I 
accompanied Ranjit Singh for some distance on his 
usual morning excursion. He asked me if I had_ ever 
seen any Burmese troops; on my replying in the 
negative, he said, I have heard that they fight well, 
and beat your Sipahis. I told him that they fought well 
behind their stockades, but could not face us on a fair 
field.” All his life Ranjit Singh never lost sight of the 
fact that in resources and man- power, the English had no 
equal, and that though, man to man, his soldiers may en- 
joy same kind of superiority, yet as a disciplined force 
-and in general efficiency his army could not come up to 
the standard attained by the English. This was, in fact, 
the key-note of his relations with the British Government. 
It was because of this that when, in 1820, the Bhonsla 
Raja of Nagpur made a piteous appeal to him for help, 
he turned a deaf ear to him. Similarly, four years later 
(1824), the Nepal Government sought his co-operation in 
a defensive alliance. But Ranjit Singh would not budge 
even an inch from the position that he had already taken 
up towards the British. In the following year, the 
English people attacked the fort of Bharatpore, and its 
Raja, in his distress, sought the help of Ranjit Singh. 
But the Maharaja acted with his usual sagacity and gave 
the same reply to him which he had given to the fugitive 
Holkar twenty years before. Ten years later, when urged 
by his Sardars to fight rather than submit to the English 
ever the question of Shikarpur he retorted by. asking, 

what had become of the fate of the two hundred thousand 
spears of the Marathas, which they eg brought into the 
field against the English. / 
Effects of the Treaty of Aesciteer 
But the treaty of Amritsar was not without its 


advantages: for Ranjit, Singh, Though deprived of his 
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right to control the destinies of the entire Sikh nation, 


he had at least the satisfaction of having secured his 
eastern frontier. This proved to be of immense benefit 
to him. He could now leave his eastern frontier almost 
unprotected and transfer the whole of his army to make a 
gigantic effort to absorb within his dominions the Muslim 
kingdoms on his southern and western frontiers. 
Accordingly, he conquered Multan, Jhang, Kashmir, 
the Deras, (Dera Ismail Khan and Dera Ghazi Khan), 
Peshawar and the plains of the Punjab, that is to say, 
the whole country from Lahore to the gates of the 
Khaibar Passon the one hand, and from Lahore to Sindh 
on the other. If the English had remained hostile, or 
even unfriendly, Ranjit Singh would have been compelled 
to keep the major portion of bis army on the line of the 
Sutlej, and thusimpoverished in resources, he would have 
found it very difficult to master the country upto the | 
Indus even, and the wars with the Pathans of the fron- 
tier, on which mainly rests the fame of the Maharaja as a 
great conqueror, would have remained unfought. It 
was because of this Treaty that the Sikhs were enabled 
not only to drive the Pathans across the Indus but also to 
carry fire and sword into their country as far as Jamrud. 
Some of the impetuous and more reckless spirits among 
them would have carried the war even into the heart of 
Afghanistan itself but for the restraint that was put upon 
their restless energy by the Maharaja. Thus when the 
English, after Metcalfe’s successful diplomacy at Amritsar, 
were giving hard knocks to the Nepalese, extirpating the 
Pindaris, effecting the dissolution of the Maratha 


tonfederacy (1817—1818), and teaching a lesson to the 


Buremese king to respect the representative of 


the King of England at Rangoon, (1824—1826), the Sikh 
ruler was re-organising his army and reducing the 
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country, to settle the destinies of which he had been given 
afree hand. No wonder then if Ranjit Singh, in the 
words of Cunningham, “became the master of the Panjab 
almost unheeded by the English” (Cunningham’s History 
of the Sikhs, Page 180). The same ideas were in the 
mind of Captain Wade, the British Political Agent at 
Ludhiana, when, as Ranjit Singh was negotiating an 
alliance wtih the Nepal Government, he wrote in 1837, 
“Ranjit Singh has hitherto derived nothing but advantage 
from his alliance with us, while we have been engaged 
in consolidating our power in Hindustan, he has been 
extending his conquests throughout the Panjab and 
across the Indus, and as we are now beginning to prescribe 
limits to his power, which cannot be supposed he will 
regard with complacency, he is now more likely to 
encourage than to withdraw from alliance, which may 
hold out to him a hope of creating a balance of power.” 
The Gains of Ranjit Singh 

It will not, I believe, be out of place to consider 
another important aspect of the Treaty of Amritsar, 
which perhaps has never been appreciated before. As it 
has already been mentioned, more than once, Ranjit Singh 
cherished the desire of making himself thesole arbiter of 
the destiny of the entire Sikh population whether on this 
or on that side of the Sutlej. But Lord Minto, by his 
diplomatic inter vention, managed to compel him to with- 
draw his army from all the conquests that he had made 
in the Cis-Sutle] territory, and recognise that they were 
under the control of the British Government. Thus the 
Phulkian Misal, which comprised the three kindred States 
of Patiala, Nabha and Jind, was saved and BDH this time, 
it retains its separate identity. 

Having lost the right of interference in the 
affairs of the Cis-Sutl] States, Ranjit Singh now began to 
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devote his plethoric energy to the conquest and con solida; 
tion of the country on the Lahore side of the Sutlej, and 
in this project he was eminently successful, Not only 
did he reduce to submission the territories of the Sikh 
Misals in this part of the country, he even conquered the 
independent states of Multan, Jhang and Kashmir. He 
then crossed the river Indus, annexed the Deras, Bannu, 
Kohat and Peshawar and effectively humbled the pride 
of the Afghan, a feat which had never been accomplished 
by any Indian potentate before. At the time of his death 
in 1839, Ranjit Singh could rightly boast that he had 
welded the jarring and discordant elements in the Punjab 
into a strong, well-organised kingdom. But alas! this 
kingdom, which Ranjit Singh had ta ken so long to build, 
was not long-lived. As soon as the eyes of the Great 
Lion were closed in death, the English across the Sutlej, 
who had been waiting forthe opportunity, took advantage 
of the discord among the Sikhs and by a single stroke of 
the brush painted, as had been apprehended by the 
Maharaja himself, the whole of the Punjab red. 


Thus was the Punjab lost to the Sikhs, but Patiala, 
Nabha, and Jind were saved and they still form the 
backbone of the Sikhs in the Punjab and preserve 
the tradition of a ruling race among them. If the 
Government of Lord Minto had not. intervened, Ranjit 
Singh would have taken under his own control the Cis- 

Sutlej territory as well as he did the rest of the Punjab, and 
in 1849 from the Jumna to the Khyber not one. yellow 
speck would have been left with the possible exception of 
the territory of the Ahluwalia Raja of Kapurthala. Thus | 
it may be said, the States of Patiala, Nabha and Jind 
in a way owe their existence to the fortunate intervention 
of the British Government in the renee of eet es 
in 1809. 
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Ranjit Singh the Saviour of the Sikhs: 

The acceptance of the Treaty of Amritsar by Ranjit 
Singh was in fact a check on his ambition. He found:that 
he had no alternative but to yield to the pressure, diplo- 
matic and military, that was brought to bear upon him by 
Metcalfe and Ochterloney, and accepted the limiation 
that they wished to impose upon his power of expansion. 
In doing so he without doubt acted wisely. Thereby 
he saved his infant kingdom from premature annihilation. 
Secondly, by prolonging the life of the Sikh theocratic 
state for another forty years, he was able to lift his people 
from the position of political adventurers and free- 
lances and give them the status of an imperial race. 
But for Ranjit Singh the Sikhs would not have been 
what they are to-day—a virile and vigorous community, 
capable of accomplishing ‘anything, however difficult, 
to which it sets its heart. The Phulkian States, which 
he willy nilly helped to save, are the reservoirs from 
which the life of the nation is constantly fed. They . 
are a guarantee of the fact that the community in time 
of stress and trouble will not die for want of efficient 
ieadership. : 

It will not perhaps be out. of place to mention 
here the attitude that Tipu Sultan, the Tiger of 
Mysore, took under similar circumstances. . He was the 
bravest of the brave and felt that an hour of freedom 
was more precious than a whole life of bondage. He 
could not persuade himself to barter his freedom fora 
whole kingdom. He is looked upon as a great hero and 
people go almost into shysterics, when they read how 
bravely and undaunted he stood, ‘sword in hand, in the 
breach made by the guns of the enemy in the walls of 
Seringapatam. By dying: fighting to the last he un-: 
doubtedly covered himself with undyiny fame and ever- 
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lasting glory. But Ranjit Singh, the Lion of the 
Punjab, perhaps was a more practical and far-seeing 
statesman. He was conscious of the handicaps that 
circumstances had placed upon his power, and he 
made the best of the bad bargain. He saved himself, his 
kingdom and his people from untimely death, while Tipu 
Sultan, perhaps wronglly, lost the opportunity of not only ~ 
perpetuating his dynasty bnt also of establishing a second _ 
centre of Islamic culture and civilization in the South. 
With Mysore (in the South) and Oudh (in the North) in 
Muslim hands, the idea of Pakistan—the gospel of despair 
—would never have found favour with the Mussalmans. 

| The Question of Sind . 

The rest of the story need not detain us long. By 1828 
the English had become the undisputed masters of the 
whole of India. The same could be said about Ranjit Singh, 
in so far as the Punjab was concerned. The Maharaja, with 
the help of his European officers, had not only reorganised 
his army, but had also built up an extensive kingdom, which 
was at once the envy and terror of his Muslim neighbours. 

But it seems the English, in the course of time, had practically 
shaken off allfear of him, and even adopted an aggressive | 
and provocative attitude towards him. Outwardly they 
were all courtesy and kingdness to him and seemed 
even to go out of their way in their effort to win his good 
will. Butin fact they aimed at encompassing his downfall 
by encircling the Punjab either by their own territory or by 
the territory of those who were subservient to their will 
and prepared to carry out their biddings in every matter. 
The Maharaja wished to add Sind also to his already 
extensive dominions, The Baloch rulers of that country 
were weak and their treasury was believed to be 
full of gold. Moreover, the conquest of that country 
was calculated to carry the frontiers of Ranjit Singh’s 
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territory to the very doors of the Arabian Sea, from 
where the Maharaja could establish contact, political 
as well as commercial, with the outside world. Under 
these circumstances, it was not difficult to find an excuse 
for an attack upon Sind. 

_ That country along with ihe Punjab and Multan 
had once belonged to Ahmed Shah Abdali and _ his 
descendants. Ranjit Singh had already succeeded to 
their patrimony of the Punjab and Multan. It was 
in the fitness of things that he should get Sind 


‘as well. But here, as in the case of the Phulkian 
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States, he was forestalled by the English. Just 
as Lord William Bentinck was according a right 
royal reception to the Maharaja at  MRupar 
(October, 1981) and converting in his honour the 
place intoa veritable ‘Field of the Cloth of Gold”, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Pottinger was on his way to Sind to 
propose what was ostensibly a commercial treaty to the 
rulers of that country. At last, after prolonged negotia- 
tions, Pottinger was able to impose his will upon the Amirs 
and compel them to sign a treaty (April, 1832), by which 
the river Indus was opened to the commerce of India and 
of Europe. Thus did the English, by lulling Ranjit Singh 
into sleep at Rupar, steal a march upon him, and brought 


.Sind under their sphere of influence. The Treaty, of 


course, gave a few sleepless nights to the Maharaja, but he 
did not think it politic to raise even his voice of protest 
against the manner in which he had been hoodwinked by 
the Governor-General. 

The Amirs of Sind had signed the Treaty with the 
English with great reluctance. They were not unconscious 
of its implications. They openly said now that the Eng- 
lish had seen the river Indus, their country also must 
sooner or later fall into their hands. ‘They would have 

been only too glad to surrender Shikarpore to Ranjit Singh, 
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only if they could persuade him to enter into a defensive 
alliance with them against the English. But Ranjit Singh 
‘knew the dangerous implications of the propesa and he 
would not swallow the bait. . , 
The Question of Shikarpore 

Ranjit Singh had been baulked of his prey (Sina), 
but he, too, would not let the English sit in peace and 
enjoy the fruits of their diplomacy undisturbed. Accord- 
ingly, in 1834, he returned to his schemes of the conquest 
of Shikarpore and Sind. The Maharaja seemed to have a 
peculiar fascination for Shikarpore. The city was a great 
emporium of trade and its merchants controlled the 
commerce of Baluchistan, Afghanistan, Persia and 
Central Asia. Thus if the city were to become a Sikh 
possession, a stream of gold from it was likely to flow 
into the coffers of the Maharaja. That was not all. It 
was also a place of great strategical importance. It 
commanded the Bolan Pass and the country beyond it— 
Afghanistan. From it the Sikh armies could easily march 
upon Qandhar and Ghazni, and carry the war into the 
country of Dost Mohammed Khan and his Pathans, both 
objects of great detestation for the Maharaja. But the 
English would not Jet him have his own way. They stood 
between him and Shikarpore. The Maharaja was told that 
he could not be permitted to extend his power along the 
bank of the Indus, as that would jeopardize British com- 
mercial interests in that country. Ranjit Singh stood aghast 
at the demand the English made upon_ his patience. 
Shikarpore was situated on the Southern bank of the 
Sutlej] and the Treaty of Amritsar (1809) permitted him 
to do whatever he liked with it. But the Bntish 
Government would not listen to reason. Nor did an 
appeal to the provisions of the thirty-years-old Treaty 
hava any effect npon it. The English . people ~ were 
intoxicated with power. and they had no emple: to 
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ride rough-shod upon the sentiments of the Maharaja. 
Ranjit Smgh was a far-sighted statesman. He knew the 
limitations that nature and circumstance had placed upon 
his power and he yielded to the inevitable. The Sikh | 
claim to Shikarpore was given up and the British 
Government was permitted to have its own way in the 
matter. The proud Sikh Sardars more particularly 
Raja Dhian Singh, were angry. They brandished  ~ 
their swords and wished the Maharaja to fight 
the English in defence of his rights. But Ranjit Singh 
knew better. He silenced them by reminding them of 
the fate of the Maratha forces, which though well- 
disciplined and led by European officers, had disappeared 
before the might of England. . | - | 

Soon afterwards the English » people established a 
Protectorate over Sind, and, in 1838, the Amirs were 
compelled to receive a Resident in their country. The 
Maharaja did not raise even his voice of protest against 
these proceedings. 

The Question of Ferozepore 

Ranjit Singh fared no better in the matter of Feroze- 
pore. The British Government had, by various acts of 
omission and commission, recognised the sovereignty 
of the Maharaja over the Sikhs of the city. But the 
erowing needs of the British Government to have places 
of strategic importance for the defence of their ever- 
expanding empire, and their desire to hem in the territory 
of the Maharaja by erecting a ring of forts all along the 
Punjab frontier, made them change their policy as regards 
Ferozepore even. ‘The capital Lahore,” wrote Murray, 
‘Gs distant only 40 miles with a single river tocross, 
fordable for six months in the year. ‘The fort of 
| Ferozepore, from every point of view, seems to be of the 
highest importance to the British Government, whether 
as a check on the growing ambition of Lahore or as a 
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fort of consequence.” Accordingly, in 1835, the city was 
occupied by the English and converted into a military 
cantonment in 1838. It was as if a pistol were pointed | 
at the temple of Ranjit Singh. But the Maharaja himself 
did not take any notice of the affair. 
The Tripartite Treaty 

The English were not content with this only. They 
tried to impose restrictions on the expansion of Ranjit 
Singh’s Empire westward even. This was not so much 
to prevent him from adding a few barren frontier rocks 
to his territory as to encircle him by British military 
posts from all sides. In 1837, a favourable opportunity 
offered itself to the English. The menace of a Russain 
invasion of India, which had, thirty years’ earlier, been 
removed by the rupture between Napoleon Bonaparte and 
the Czar of Russia, was revived. So it was. considered 
necessary that Dost Mohammed Khan _ should be 
entrapped in the meshes of British protection and 
compelled to convert his country into a buffer state 
between Russia and the British Indian Empire. Alliances 
are a matter of bargain. The policy of give and take 
has to be adopted in negotiations. So Dost Mchammed 
Khan naturally demanded some consideration for the help 
that the British Government expected of him. Lord 
Auckland was then the Governor-General of India. He 
was as imperious as he was short-sighted. He believed in 
the eternal right of the British Government to demand 
help from their neighbours without promising them any 
service in return: The bargaining spirit of Dost Moham- 
med Khan annoyed him and he decided to chastise him 
for his pettifogging. Shah Shuja, an ex-king of Kabul, 
then lived at Ludhiana as a stipendiary of the British 
Government. He was a discredited monarch and _ his 
people had cast him away. He had lived in exile for 
over thirty years. From his refuge at Ludhiana he had 
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several times made efforts to recover possession of his 
lost throne of Kabul. But Dost Mohammed Khan had 
not permitted his expeditions to fructify and he was 
always driven back into MHindustan. The British 
Government had fed him so long, as itis still feeding so 
many Afghan exiles in India, in the hope that he might 
have to be used some day as a petard to lift Dost Moham- 
med Khan from his throne. And now an cpportunity 
offered itself. Dost Mohammed Khan was still obdurate 
and defiant. He refused to budge even an inch from his 
position. He would not do anything for the British 
Government unless the British Government a greed to do 
something for him in return. At last, it was decided to. 
remove him from the throne and place Shah Shuja upon 
it. Shah Shuja was only too glad to accept the proposal. 
An agreement was accordingly made with him. He 
was to be taken to Kabul and inflicted upon the Pathans 
at the point of the sword. 

But in this difficult task the help of Ranjit Singh was 
very necessary. Accordingly, the Maharaja was asked to 
put his seal to what is known as the Tripartite Treaty, 
so called because Shah Shuja, the British Government 
and Ranjit Singh were to be the signatories to it. At 
first, the Maharaja was unwilling tojoin. He resented 
Hritish interference in the affairs of Afghanistan. He. 
believed that he had the right of pre-emption upon that 
country. The English people were mere intruders. 
There was another reason why the Maharaja demurred: 
the establishment of British military posts at 
Qandhar, Ghazni, Kabul and Jalalabad meant that his 
own country was completely encircled from the western 
side. The Maharaja knew the dangers of this kind 
of encirclement. He was told that the expedition 
against Dost Mohammed Khan could not be abandoned. 
Even if he did not join it, a British army would be sent 
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to Kabul. With or without Ranjit Singh, Dost Mohammed 
Khan must be removed and Shah Shuja installed in his 
place upon the throne of Kabul. Ranjit Singh did not 
wish to be left out of the bargain. That was fraught 
with great dangers to his kindom. He too must have his 
finger in the pie of Afghanistan. It was dangerous to 
leave to the English alone the disposal of the crown of 
Afghanistan. He, therefore, agreed and signed the 
Tripartite Treaty. | 


_ This in brief is the story of the relations of Ranjit 
Singh with the British Government. A perusal of it 
would shuw that the British Government was not quite 
true to its undertakings of 1809. As time passed and _ its 
roots were firmly planted in the soil of India, it became 
more and more aggressive. Ranjit Singh was conscious 
of his own limitations, His resources were limited. So 
was his man-power. His stock of war material could not 
compare well with that of the ‘English. A smile must 
have crept upon the lips of the British Officials, when 
towards the clos? of 1836, Ranjit Singh asked them for 
a supply of 1,100 muskets and 500. pistols. No wonder 
then if the Maharaja, instead of coming into clash with 
them, yielded almost on every point when pitted in the 
game of diplomacy against the English people. And 
in this lies his greatness as a statesman. Compromise is 
the soul of diplomacy. And by making compromises 
with the British Government before it was too late, he 
averted in his life-time what might have proved a fatal 
collision for him. Jt was no fault of his if within ten 
years of his death, his descendents as the result of 
circumstances over which perhaps they had no control, 
lost the empire, which the greatest of the Sikhs— 
Ranjit Singh—had bailt up with so much ingenuity, 


labour and expense. 
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A NOTE ON THE POLICY OF MAHARAJA 
RANJIT SINGH TOWARDS THE 
BRITISH 
[By Pror. Gurmuxs Nina Siveu, 


Brenares Hinpu Untversiry. ] 
I 


The military career of Ranjit Singh has shed lasting 
lustre on the name of the Khalsa and permanently 
established the worth of the Sikhs as a nation of warriors. ° 
His conquests of Kasur, Multan, Kashmir, Attock, the 
Daras and Peshawar will always remain memorable. 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh could have pushed his way 
further north, but he had the greatness and wisdom to 
respect the limits set by nature and not to attempt the con- 
quest of Kabul or to go beyond Ladakh and invite a clash 
with the Chinese Empire. As a matter of fact, this ability 
to calla halt—thus far and no further—was one of the 
strongest traits of his character and distinguished him 
from other great military leaders, such as Napoleon. 


Ranjit Singh has been criticised for his yielding 
attitude towards the British—for the failure of his 
diplomacy against them—who were following a policy 
of, what is being called to-day in Europe by Hitler, 
‘encirclement.’ The British were carefully watching the 
rise of Ranjit Singh and they were anxious to con- 
fine his power within safe limits. They employed all 
the resources of their tried diplomacy, backed by 
their huge military strength, in circumscribing the field of 
his military activities and in preventing him from 
becoming the rallying centre of all the forces opposed 
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to the extension and permanence of British rule or 


from building up a system of balance of power in the 


country. 


Ranjit Singh felt keenly the check ae by the 
presence and might of the British on his ambitions, 
particularly in the Cis-Sutlej area and in Sind, As the 
successor of the Durranis on the one hand and of the 
Sarbat Khalsa on the other, he believed he had legitimate. 
claim to the allegiance of the Amirs of Sind and of the 
Sikh chiefs of the Cis-Sutlej tract. And he had the 
grand design of uniting all the Sikhs—both of Majha 
and Malwa—into a single political union or nation. But 
he had a keen sense of the realities of the situation, and 
he realised the futility of flying in the face of unpleasant 

facts. It was not really weakness or cowardice which 
made Ranjit Singh accept the treaty of Amritsar of 1809 
and to forego for ever his right to expansion in the Cis- 
Sutlej area, or to put up with the British refusal to admit 
his claim to Ferozepur in 1827, or not to proceed with 
the enforcement of his demands upon the Amirs of Sind 
in 1834 to 1836, or to become an unwilling partner to the 
Tripartite Treaty of 1835; 1t was the recognition of the 
logic of hard facts and of puttingon as good a face as 
possible on the unpleasant aspects of the matter. Ranjit 
Singh was fully aware of the implications of British 
friendship and of the limitations it imposed upon him, Par 
what were the alternatives open to bim ? 


Two answers have been suggested. 


First, that the Maharaja should have attempted a 
combination against the British and thus tried to establish 
_ a balance of power in India. He should have joined his : 

forces with those of Holkar and given battle to the 
- British in 1805. 
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-It is now generally admitted that such a course 
would have ended Ranjit Singh’s career before it had 
hardly begun. MHolkar’s power had already been broken 
and that of Ranjit Singh had not yet been effectively 
organised. Their combined forces would have been 
easily defeated by the British, and the rival Chieftains in 
the Punjab would have taken the opportunity to rise 
against Ranjit Singh and sought British protection as 
the Cis-Sutle] Sikh chiefs were doing at the time. Even 
after the Maharaja had consolidated the position and had 
built up a formidable army, it was not practical to form 
a rival combination against the British who had establish- 
ed their supremacy over the country by this time and 
brought a very large number of the Indian states under 
their paramount influence and subordinate union. A 
combination of Nagpur, Nepal and Lahore, with one or 
two other small states thrown in, would have proved 
utterly ineffective. Some of the Maharaja’s critics have 
argued that towards the end of his life Ranjit Singh him- 
self had begun to believe in the desirability of forming 
a rival combination. But even if this were true’, the pro- 
position would not have become more feasible or effective. 
Only if Ranjit Singh’s rise to power had come a score of 
years earlier, things would have been different. But that 
is another story altogether. 

The second alternative suggested by the critics of 
the Maharaja is that he should have followed a_ bolder 
policy of resistance and faced the might of the British 
with courage and taken the consequences. After all, the 


Punjab was annexed by the British in 1849. The Maha- 


1. The evidence given in support of this change of policy consists of 
the fact that in 1837 the Maharaja had received the Nepalese Mission with 
greater cordiality than on a former occasion, and that instead of sending 
away the vakil from Bikaner in 1839 the Maharaja had asked him to 
wait for consultation till he had recovered from his illness which proved 


fatal. 
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raja had foreseen this contingency, as is clear from his 
prophetic remark : ‘Sab lal ho gaiga’ (All will become 
red). | | | 

_, But isn’t this both a counsel of despair and folly? If 
acted upon, it would have proved disastrous. It would. 
have deprived the Indian nation of a bright chapter in 
its history and the Khalsa its crowning glory. 
It is not necessary to pursue this matter further. It 
-is clear that the ‘ Lion of the Punjab’ made the best of 
the bad job and used the British friendship to pursue his 
plans west of the Sutlej, and to consolidate his power and 
rule. Andif his successors had followed only in his 
footsteps and kept firm control of the army and over the 
administration, the collapse of his empire would have been 
avoided and the western boundary of the British Empire 
in India might well have been the east bank of the Sutlej 
still, as fixed by the Treaty of 1809. 
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CHAPTER IX 


MAHARAJA RANJIT SINGH AND THE NORTH- 
WEST FRONTIER OF INDIA 


[sy Pror. GunsHan Rat, Sanatan DHarma COLLEGE, © 
Lanore] 


1. The Scientific Frontier of India. -The land frontier 
of India is about six thousand miles long. The first 
two thousand miles, along the eastern and northern 
borders of Burma, are formed ‘by the difficult and in- 
accessible countries, through which pass the Meking and 
the Salween rivers, and by the dense and wild jungles of 
the Chinese province of Yunan, and the Tibetan province 
of Kham. During the historical period India: has’ never 
been invaded from this side. The next two thousand 
miles, from the borders of Eastern Assam to the Pamirs, 
north of Gilgit, are formed by the mighty 
Himalayas, the abode of perpetual snows. No invasion 
"of any consequence can take place from this side too. 
Nature has given to India a natural wallin the shape of 
Himalayas. The last two thousand miles, running from 
the Pamirs in the north, to the shores of the Persian 
Gulf, east of Mekran and Seistan, form the north- 
western frontier of India. Practically half the length 
of this frontier line, from the Pamirs to the Hazaras, 
north of Kandhar, is formed by the lofty mountain 
range of the Hindukush, which for the greater portion of 
the year is covered with snow. From the southern 
termination of the Hindukush to the shores of the | 
Persian Gulf, India is separated from the Middle East by 
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the deserts of Seistan and Mekran. This Hindukush-Seistan- 
Mekran line has formed the north-eastern frontier of India 
from times immemorial. Whenever we in India have held 
this line under our conirol we have been immune from 
foreign invasions. We have been able to hold this line 
so long as the Central Government in India has been 
strong and powerful. The moment the Central Govern- 
ment has become weak, we have been unable to hold 
this natural scientific frontier line on the north-west, 
and then the foreign people in Central Asia, and in the 
Middle East, always attracted by the wealth and riches 
of India, have overwhelmed us. It seems the entire 
territory forming the drainage system of the river Indus, 
in fact all the lands through which the western tribu- 
taries of the Indus pass, form naturally a part of India. 
Able and far-seeing rulers of India have always realized 


the strategic importance of the Hindukush, Seistan and 
Mekran. 


2. the Four Defence Lines of India in the North- 
West.—lIf nature has given to India the scientific frontier 
_of the Hindukush, Seistan and Mekran, in the north- 
west, it has also given her four natural lines of defence 
in this quarter. The first line of defence is of course the 
Hindukush, and the deserts of Seistan and Mekran. 
Almost half of the Hindukush range of mountains, from 
the Pamirs to Chitral, are the frontiers of India even 
to-day. But then beyond Chitral, the Hindukush at the 
present moment passes on into the interior of modern 
Afghan territory, now an independent country, outside 
the influence of the Government of India. When we 
come to Seistan we find that this country is now within 
the territorial limits of three neighbouring powers, India, 
Afghanistan and Iran. Norcth-eastern part of Seistan is 
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within Afghanistan, south-eastern part is within the 
Indian Province of Baluchistan, and western Seistan 
is within Iran. The desert country of Mekran is now 
divided between India and Tran. It seems the first 
line of our defence is now broken up into different 
sections. The first section, forming about half of the 
Hindukush, ‘is in the hands of the Government of India. 
They lost control of the other half of the Hindukush after 
the 3rd Afghan War of 1919. But in Seistan and 
Mekran, the Government of India have gone beyond the 
ancient frontiers of India. Jn ancient times all parts of 
Seistan and Mekran were outside the territorial limits of 
India, but to-day some parts of these two countries are 
within the jurisdiction of the Government of India, In 
other words the districts of Jelalabad, Kafiristan, Kabul, 
Ghazni and Kandhar, which naturally form part of 
India, are to-day outside its confines, and portions of 
Seistan and Mekran, which do not belong to India, are 
within its modern limits. The chief military outposts 
of Inaia, on the north-west are at Gilgit, Chitral and 
Quetta. Unless the Government of India is able to obtain 
military control over Kabul, Ghazni and Kandhar, our 
first line of defence cannot be completely under over 
control. | | 


The second line of Indian defence on the north- 
west is formed by tae Suleman range of hills. From 
near Chitral, they strike southwards from the Hindukush, 
and the present Durand line runs along the spurs of the 
‘Suleman, right up to the banks of the river Gomal, which 
form the southern borders of Waziristan. These 
Sulemans then run along the western boundaries of Dera 
Ghazi Khan district of the Punjab. The military posts 
of Landikotal, Parachanar, Miranzai, Razmak, Wana and 
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Fort Munro are along this second line of defence. The 
third line of defence is formed by the river Indus, and 
on its bank lie the military stations of Gilgit, Abbotta- 
bad, Nowshera, Dera Ismail Khan, Dera Ghazi Khan, 
Sukkur and Karachi. The fourth line of defence is formed | 
by the Aravalli Hills, which contain the military stations 
of Abu, Ajmere and Delhi. It means that in between 
the Aravallis on the one hand, and the Hindukush and 
the deserts of Seistan and Mekran .on the other, lie 
the lands where India can defend herself against foreign 
aggression. The defence of India requires that the lands 
watered by the Indus and its tributaries in the east as 
well as the west should be inhabited by those who 
are loyal and faithful to India, and who are patriotic 


Indians. . 


8. Strategic Positions lost by the Mughkals.—So long 
as the Mughal Empire remained strong and powerful, and 
it held control over the natural and scientific frontiers 
of the Hindukush and the deserts of Seistan and Mekran, 
India was quite safe from foreign invasions. The 
earliest breach that was made in the first line of defence 
of the Hindukush-cwm-Seistan-Makran was, when 
Shajahan lost Kandhar to the Persians in the middle of 
the 17th century. From this time the present-day 
British districts of Loralail, Zhob, Quetta and Pishin, and 
the Afyhan district of Kandhar passed into the hands of 
the Persians. But the Mughals still held the entire. line 
of the Hindukush, upto a little north of Kandhar, and 
they could also defend their north-western frontier at 
Bolan Pass near Sibi. Atter the death of Aurangzeb in 
1707, the Central Government became weak. The 
provincial governors became practically independent. 
Aurangzeb’s grandson, Jahandar Shah was a thoroughly 
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worthless prince, and quite incompetent ruler. He was 
atthe time of the death of Aurangzeb Governor of 
Multan and Sind. I[t was during his period of governor- 
ship that the zamindars in Multan and Sind began to 
carve out independent principalities. It was as early as 
1697, in the life-time of Aurangzeb, that the foundations 
of the present State of Kelat were laid by a Bruhi chief 
in western Sind. It was about this time that the 
zamindari, which later on grew into the state of Bahawal- 
pur, was formed in between the Sutlej] and the old bed 
of ‘the Ghaggar or Hakra, in the southern parts of 
Multan Province. The frontier on the side of Bolan Pass 
consequently became very weak. The persecution of the 
Rajputs in Rajputana, and of the Sikhs in the Provinces 
of Lahore and Delhi, and of the Jats in the Province of 
Agra, compelled the Rajputs, the Sikhs, and the Jats to 
rise in revolt against the Mughals. With the people in 
the Province of Lahore and in western Rajputana’ dis- 
affected against Government, it could not be possible to 
strengthen the defences against the invaders from the 
north-west. When the Mughal forces were withdrawn 
from the territories round about the Sulemans, to meet 
the Maratha danger in the south, the north-western 
frontiers became absolutely undefended. It is therefore no 
matter for surprise that Nadir Shah, the Persian adven- 
turer, after taking Kandhar, advanced without any 
resistance through the Provinces of Kabul and"Lahore, and 
suddenly entered the Province of Delhi. The Mughal 
Emperor, Mohammed Shah Rangila, had no alternative 
but to cede in favour of Nadir Shah all territories west of 
the Indus. The result was that Kashmir which was at 
that time a part of Kabul Province, was left within the 
Mughal empire, but the whole of the present-day 
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Frontier Province, minus the district of Hazara, a por- 
tion of Multan province, consisting of the districts of 
Dera Ghazi Khan, Sibi, Sukkur and Jacobabad, and 
the whole of Sind west of the old bed of the Hakra, 
were lost to the Mughal Empire. The Mughals 
could now keep no control over any portion of the 
Hindukusb and the Seistan line of defence; they lost control 
over the second line of defence of the Sulemans; and they 
were compelled to withdraw to the third line of defence 
formed by the Indus. The Indus river, which in the 
winter is fordable, cannot be said to be a natural frontier 
of India. The loss of the first two lines of defence threw 
open for the invaders the north-western gateways. The 
Mughals withdrew to the Indus line in 1739, they receded 
to the banks of the Sutlej in 1752, and in 1756 they were 
compelled to give up all the territories north of the old 
bed of the Saraswati river, near the historic battle-field 
of Kurukshetra. After this, Delhi, the capital of the 
empire, was too dangerously near the frontier. Under 
these circumstances India could no longer protect herself 
against foreign aggression. Unless the Abdalis, who now 
held undisputed sway from the Saraswati to the shores 
of the Caspian Sea in one direction, and from Kashmir to. 

the shores of the Persian Gulf in the other, could be 
driven back again across the natural barriers of the 
Hindukush and Seistan, India could not become indepen- 
dent of the domination of Oentral Asian hordes. ‘This 
task had to be done by some one in India. The Sikhs. 
were living in between the Saraswati and the Jhelum. 
From 1708 they were carrying ona war of independence 
against the Mughals. It is they who were called upon to 
free the Indus region, so important to India from the 
strategic point of view, from the yoke of the Abdalis. A 
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Sikh Chief, Ala Singh, was recognised as an independent 
ruler of the territories of Sirhind, in 1762. In a few 
years, between 1762 and 1768, four Sikh confederacies 
were established in between the Saraswati and the Sutlej, 
and eight similar confederacies were formed in between 
the Sutlej and the Jhelum. The Abdalis were driven 
across the Jhelum. In the closing years of Ahmad Shah 
Abdali, even Multan was seized by the Sikhs. 

4. The Position of Abdali Emperor on the Rise of 
Ranjit Singh—When Ahmad Shah Abdali died in 1773, 
the Abdali empire contained the territories of Kashmir, 
a portion of the Punjab, north of the Salt range, the 
present day Frontier. Province, Sind, the whole of 
Afghanistan, Baluchistan, Seistan, and Khorasan. These 
territories continued to remain intact within the Abdali 
empire during the reign of Taimur Shah, the successor of 
Ahmad Shah Abdali. But when he died in 1793, this 
empire fell on evil days. The three brothers, Shah 
Mahmud, Shah Zaman, and Shah Shuja, the sons of Shah 
Taimur, began to fight among themselves for the empire. 
There started a sort of civil war among them. Shah 
Zaman was the first to come to the throne. At that time 
the Marathas on the one hand, and the different Muslim 
chiefs like the Nizam and Tipu Sultan on the other, were 
engaged in a hfe and death struggle in India. Even the 
Nawab Wazir of Oudh was feeling restive under the irk- 

some yoke of the British East India Company. All 
these Muslim Chiefs in India looked upto the Abdalies 
for support. Shah Zaman received pressing invitations 
from them, and he too wanted to recover the Indian 
possessions of his grandfather Ahmad Shah. He march- 
ed intothe Punjab. The Sikhs were too powerful for 
- him east of the Jhelum; and the Persians were, too, now 
pressing against the Abdali empire in the west. It was 
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just about this psychological moment that pane Singh 
rose to power. Shah Zaman had hardly set his foot on 
the land of the Sikhs, when he heceived the news that 
the Persians had invaded his dominions inthe west. He 
hurried back, and Ranjit Singh became the master of 
Lahore. That was in 1799. During the next ‘40 years, 
from 1799 to 1839, while the Abdal princes and after 
them the Barakzai brothers, were fighting ain One them- 
selves, it was the constant endeavour of Ranjit Singh to 
push forward the boundaries of his newly founded king- 
dom, and recover all those Indian territories which had 
been lost by the Mughals. © 

5. The Original Aim of Ranjit Siagh—The first and 
the original object of Maharaja Ranjit Singh was to unite 
all the Sikhs under one common rule. This would have 
involved the union of all the territories between the 
Jhelum and the Saraswati on the one hand, and Jammu 
and Dipalpur on the other. This would have meant that 
the nothern portion of the Mughal province of Delhi 
should be united with the Cis-Jhelum portions of the old 
province of Lahore. But this plan was frustrated by the 
changed policy of the British East India Company. In 
1805 the policy of the British Government in India was_ 
not to advance westward beyond the Jumna. But the 
Napoleonic Wars in Kurope changed all this. In 1897 
Nepoleon had come to some understanding with Czar 
Alexander of Russia, and it was feared that Britjsh 
possessions in India might be - threatened overland from 
the north-west. {[t was felt that the Jumna was not a 
suitable frontier to defend. ‘The military experts of the 
British Government held that for defence purposes the 
Sutle] was a better frontier than the Jumna. So the 
British Government decided to move forward the frontiers 
of their Indian dominions to the -banks of the Sutlej. 
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The Sikh principalities between the Sutle] and the Saras- 
wati could not be left outside the sphere of influence of 
the British Government in India. Under such circum- 
stances Raniit Singh could not be permitted to consoli- 
date his power south of the Sutlej. So in 1809 an 
agreement was arrived at between the British Govern-’ 
ment and Ranjit Singh, whereby the Sntle} was fixed as 
the southern boundary line of the latter's kingdom. The 
dream of uniting all the Sikhs under one crown dissipated. 
But he got a free hand to extend his dominions at: the 
expense of the now decaying Abdali empire. 


6. Ranjit Singh turns his attention towards the West— 
After a limit was put to the expansion of Ranjit Singh’s 
kingdom across the Sutlej, in the south, he turned his 
attention to the Punjab proper. At this time the affairs 
in the Abdali empire had assumed a very critical position. 
The two brothers, Shah Zaman and Shah Shuja, were soon 
after expelled from Kabul, and they had after wandering 
about for some years, finally taken up their residence at 
Ludhiana. After 1810 Shah Mahmud was the king of 
the Abdali empire. But he was an ease-loving prince. 
The entire administration had fallen into the hands of 
his Vazir, Fateh Mohammed Khan, of the Barakzai clan. 
But Fateh Mohammed Khan was murdered in 1818, and 
after this his numerous brothers, who were in charge of 
different provinces, became too powerful. — All these 
brothers were constantly at war with one another, It 
was a very fine opportunity for Ranjit Singh to exploit 
this situation. By 1815, Ranjit Singh had consolidated 
his position in the old Mughal province of Lahore. He 
~ had conquered the’ -hill territories of Jummu, and the 
other petty hill states like Rajoari, Mirpur, Bhimbar and: 
Punchh,.: south-west. of Kashyir. He: had’ algo” taken 
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possession of the territories of Jhang, Sahiwal, Bhera, 
and Khushab. By 1818- 4 he had also extended his rule. 
to the territories beyond the Salt range, right upto the 
banks of the Indus, and thus isolated Kashmir from. the 
rest of the Abdali kingdom. In the extreme east he had 
subjugated the hill districts of Kangra and Kulu. In 
other words, he had by 1815 become master of the entire 
Mughal province of Lahore. After this he was free to 
conquer the Mughal provinces of Kabul, Multan and - 
Sind. | : . 


7. Ceiaiieels of Ranjit Singh in the Province ‘of 
Multan.—The Mughal Province of Multan consisted of 
the present Multan Division of the Punjab, plus Bahawal- 
pur State, north of the dry bed of the river Hakra, plus 
the districts of Shikarpur and Jacobabad in ‘Sind, and 
the districts of Sibi and Mari territory in, Baluchistan. 
It was one of the functions of a Faujdar in Multan Pro- 
vince to defend the Bolan Pass, whichin those days led 
to Kandhar Province, then ruled by the Persians. “There. 
was a zamindari of considerable size. in southern parts of 
Multan Province between the Sutlej and Hakra rivers. 
This zamindar was in 1739 recognised Nawab of these 
territories by Nadir Shah. He was also given charge of 
the fort of Bhakkar near Sukkur. But he was soon | dis- 
placed from Sukkur and Shikarpur, and his descendents 
were compelled to confine themselves to what is now 
known as Bahawalpur State. When the Abdalis acquired 
in 1752 the Cis-Indus portions of the Mughal Province of 
Multan, Bahawalpur continued to be recognised as a 
separate state, and a separate governor was appointed 
for the northern portions of the Province. This northern 
portion, constituting the present Multan Division of the 


Punjab was finally conquered by, Ranjit ,Singh ;in 1818... 
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On the annexation ‘of ‘these territories to. his ‘kingdom, 
Ranjit Singh farmed out the southern portions, lying in 
between the Sutlej and the old bed of the Beas, to the 
Nawab of Bahawalpur. That tongue of land which lies 
in between the Indus and the Chenab, and which is now 
known! by the name of Muzatfargarh district, was also 
farmed out to the Nawab of Bahawalpur. In 1820 
Ranjit Singh conquered the“district of Dera Ghazi Khan ~ 
which was also put in charge of Nawab of Bahawalpur, and. 
in 1821 he became master of the present districts of Mian- 
wali and Dera Ismail Khan. Having thus crossed the 
Indus, he reached in this direction the Suleman range of 
hills. After this the only portion of the old ‘Mughal 
Province of Multan which was not under Ranjit Singh 
was Sukkur and Shikarpur territory west of Bahawalpur 
State, and the district of Sibi, this sido of the Bolan 
Pass. But in the ‘meantime, the British East India 
Company was trying to open up the river Indus, through 
Sind, for their commerce. Ina short time the Amirs of 
Sind were taken under their protection. Sukkur and 
Shikarpur, which © were in olden times included in the 
Province of Multan, had now begun to be included in 
Sind. The State of Bahawalpur i in southern Multan also 
became a protected” state of the British Government. 
They checked the advance of Ranjit Singh i in the direction 
of Shikarpur. | Seeing that the Nawab of Bahawalpur had 
accepted the protection of the British Government, 
Ranjit Singh terminated his leasehold in the territory in 
between the Sutle} and the Beas, and in Muzaffargarh and 
Dera Ghazi Khan. The policy of the British Government 
‘érevented him from becoming master of the whole of 
the old Mughal Province of Multan. Out < of the bigger 
Multan ‘Provinee, he only obtained: present Multap 
Division. : : 
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8. Conquests of Ranjit Singh in the M ughal Province 
of Kabul.—This old Province of Kabul consisted | of 
Kashmir Province in the present Indian State of Jammu 
and Kashmir, plus the modern Indian Province of North- 
Western Frontier, plus the eastern districts of Ghazni, 
Kabul, Jelalabad and Kafiristan in between the Hindukush 
and the Sulemans, and plus the territories of Kandhar, in 
between Seistan and the Sulemans. Khyber and Gomal 
Passes in those days were not on the frontier, but within 
the territories of Kabul Province. We have already 
stated that on the murder of Wazir Fateh Khan in 1818, 
the affairs of the Abdali Empire fell into a very bad con- 
dition indeed. The brothers of the late Wazir Fateh 
Khan all revolted. They were in charge of the different 
provinces of the kingdom. One of these brothers, Jabbar 
Khan, was in possession of Kashmir. Another brother 
Yar Mohammed Khan was the governor of Pesbawar. 
Dost Mohammed Khan held Ghazni. Mohammed Azim 
Khan became master of Kabul, and Purdil Khan ruled at 
Kandhar. The Abdali Empire had now broken into 
pieces. The Mashed division of Khorasan had been lost 
_ to the Persians in 1802, during the first reign of Shah 
Mahmud, Badakhshan, Balkh and Herat Division of 
Khorasan also now became” independent. Rawalpindi 
territory in between the Salt range and the Indus had 
been conquered by Ranjit Singh in 1813. . He now 
conquered Kashmir © in 1819. He took  pos- 
session of the Deras.. in 1820-21, and he 
subdued Peshawar in 1 1823, On the death of Mohammed 
Azim Khan, Dost Mohammed. Khan, who already held 
Ghazni, ‘took possession of Kabul and Jalalabad. In 
‘1834 he] became master of Kandhar also. Thus Dost 
Mohammed Khan became master of the entire territory 
cbeeweatl ‘the Sulemans and the Hindukush. In 1835 
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he : assumed the title of Amir ul-Mominin: After this he 

proposed to add Peshawar to: his dominions.’ But this 
Division of the old Mughal Province of Kabul was’now 
controlled by Ranjit Singh, A conflict arose between 
Dost Mohammed Khan ‘and Ranjit Singh. While this 
contest was going on -in -the east; the Persians were 
trying to recover Herat Division of old Khorasan in 
the west. In 183% Dost Mohammed Khan invaded 
Peshawar, but he was repulsed. He sought assistance 
from the British Government in India, but the latter 
refused to help him. He then proposed to obtain assis- 
tance from the Persians and ‘the Russians.’ But the 
British Government did not like the intervention of 
Russia in the affairs of Afghanistan. This led to the | 
well-known triple alliance between Great Britain, Ranjit 
Singh and Shah Shujah, who: was at is time a. neMIeee 
at Ludhiana. 7 7 


2. Ranjit Singh and the , Fir st oe War = 1837 
Dest Mohammed Khan.’ was pressed on all :sides by the 
neighbouring powers. ‘Right up to 1739 there was no. 
separate existence of Afghanistan. | We have already. 
stated above, that j in this year, the . trans-Indus portions 
| of the three Indian Provinces of Kabul, Multan and Sind, 
were ceded by. the “Mughal. Emperor Mohammed Shah 
Rangila, “to Nadir Shah, who had just a few years back 
usurped ; the throne of Persia. It was on his death in 
1747 ‘that the three eastern Drow. utes of Persia, namely, 
| Khorasan, Seistan and Mekran, together with the trans- 
Indus portions of the three Indian Provinces of Kabul, 
Multan and Sind, became independent under Ahmed. 
Shah Abdali, who was one of the, Generals of Nadir 
Shah. This Abdali Empire came into existence in 1747, 
and lasted in its full vigour till 1793. During this 
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périod the Gis-Indus portion of the ‘province of Kabul, 
including Kashmir, Cis-Indus portion of the Multan, the 
whole of the Province of Lahore, and Sirhind Division 
of the Province of Delhi had been added to the Abdali 
empire, but Sirhind and Lahore, south of the Salt range, 
had been completely lost, and Sind had become independ- 
ent. During the internecine quarrels of the three brothers, 
Shah Mahmud, Shah Zaman and Shah Shujah, the 
Persians’. recovered greater portions of Mekran and 
Seistan, and also Mashed Division of Khorasan. After 
the overthrow in 1818 of the Saddozai dynasty founded 
by Ahmed Shah Abdali, Ranjit Singh in the east ‘con- 
quered Multan, Derajat and Kashmir, and finally 
Peshawar. It seemed the Abdali empire after a short 
existence was being crushed out of existence. © Ranjit 
Singh in the east and the Persians in the west were both 
trying to reach again the old common natural frontier of 
the Hindkush and Seistan. Dost Mohammed Khan, 
who had succeeded in displacing the Saddozai rulers, 
and who had ; now laid foundations of the new Barakzai 
dynasty, was making frantic efforts to save the remnants 
of the Abdali empire. He was most anxious to obtain 
Peshawar, the winter capital of the kingdom, | When he 
found ae the Brush Government \ was not willing to 
for help. Great Britain did not want the extension of 
Russian influence south of the Hindukush, and Ranjit 
Singh wanted to extend his dominions right upto 
the natural walls of the Hindukush, the ancient frontiers 
of India: * ‘The British | Government and Ranjit Singh 
therefore both combined. Both wanted the throne of 
Kabul to be occupied by a person who could further 
the designs of each of them. otal Shuja, who had once 
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been the ruler of Kabul, had since 1816 been a pensioner 
of the British Government. Hecould be trusted to be - 
friendly to the British, and could be relied upon to 
keep Russian influence out of Afghanistan. Ranjit Singh 
had taken possession of Kashmir, Rawalpindi, Peshawar, 
the Deras and Multan on account of the weakness of the 
Saddozai kings. He knew Shah Shuja to be a weak 
personalty. If he could be put on the throne of Kabul, 
he knew he could continue the policy of adding Abdali 
provinces one after another, till he reached the natural 
barriers of the Hindukush. Dost Mohammed Khan, on 
the other hand, was a strong personality, With him on 
the throne of Kabul, the task of Ranjit Singh would have 
become more difficult of achievement. It is evident the 
tripartite treaty signed between the British Government of 
India, Ranjit Singh and Shah Shuja, was more advantageous 
to the Sikh Maharaja. He readily became a party tothe 
‘policy of Lord Auckland in declaring war against Dost 
Mohammed Khan. But man proposes and God disposes. 
The plans of the great Sikh Maharaja were upset by his 
sudden death in June 1839, a few months after the war 
broke out. The Sikh army after crossing the Khyber 
had reached Jalalabad, and the British army, after passing 
through the territories of Bahawalpur and Sind, and 
having crossed the Bolan Pass, had put Shah Shuja again ~ 
on the throne at Kandhar, and reached Ghazni, when in 
Junz, 1839, Ranjit Singh died. The dream of Ranjit 
Singh remained unfulfilled. He had at the time of his 
death reached only the eastern slopes of the Sulemans., 
He was not destined to cross this range of hills and reach, 
the Hindukush. His successors, the British, have made 
only a small advance.. Jn 1880 the British Government 
had surpassed the wildest dreams of Ranjit Singh, in as 
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much as the foreign relations of the Amir of Afgbanis- 
tan ‘came in this year under their control. In 1907 
Afghanistan was recognised by Russia to be ‘under the 
sphere of influence of the British Government. This 
meant that the control of the British Government in India 
extended not only to the line of the Hindukush range of - 
mountains, ‘but even beyond it to the banks of the river 
Oxus in Central Asia. Before this in 1895 the boundary 
line between India and Afghanistan was demarcated, 
and the Government of India ‘took the opportunity of. 
fixing this boundary line not along the eastern slopes of 
the Sulemans, as was the case at’ the time of the death of 
Ranjit Singh, but along the top hills of this range. This 
was an advance on what had been attained by the Sikh 
king. It was fortunate that the Indian frontiers were, 
fixed along ‘these top hills, now called the Durrand Line . 
for in’ 1919, when, after 3rd ‘Afghan War, Afghanistan 
became completely independent | ‘of ‘the Government of 
India, the international frontier of India receded from the 
banks of the river Oxus on’ ‘the other side of the Hindu- 
Kush to the Durrand Line this sido’ of | the | ‘Hindukush.. 
Had the Durrand Line mot been fixed as the’ boundary. 
line of. India on the north- west, then | Waziristan, 
Kurram, the Khyber and Mohmand: territory te ould 
have to-day been within | Afghanistan. Under such 
circumstances the defences’ on the north- west frontier 
would have been much ‘weaker than they are to- day. 
But the fact cannot “he denied: that India cannot be 
completely secure against foreign age gréssion unless she 
obtains: oa control over the Hindukush. De ogee 


10: Realization of the Strategic Tmpor tance of the. 
Hindukush by Ranjit Singh: It seems Ranjit” Singh ‘fully 


realised the strategic importance of the ea and of 
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the deserts of Seistan and Mekran. After consolidating 
his position in the old Provinces of Lahore and Multan, 
it is evident his plan was to conquer the Frontier 
provinces of Kabul and Sind. In Sind the advance of 
Ranjit Singh was checked by the British Government. 
After his death his weak successors could not carry out 
his policy in the direction of the Hindukush. But even 
had Ranjit Singh lived, it is very doubtful ‘whether the 
British Government would have permitted him to extend 
his rule beyond the Khyber. ' It was the plan of Ranjit 
Singh and his officers to reach the natural barriers of the 
Hindukush, Seistan and Mekran, but it was the policy of 
the British Government ‘to encircle his dominions either 
by British territories, or by lands ruled by princes under 
their protection. This encircling policy of the British 
Government may have been vaguely perceived by Ranjit 
Singh. It was oot fully realized by him. Even if he | 
did realize it, he was perhaps not in a position to thwart 
it. After his death this encircling policy of the British 
Government became quite clear to the Sikhs. This 
certainly exasperated them. But it is clear beyond 
doubt that Ranjit Singh was one of those, . Indian 
princes who was far sighted enough to understand clearly 
the strategic importance of the Hindukush. It remains 
to be seen how far his successors, the British Govern- 
ment, carry out his North-West Frontier Policy. 
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CHAPTER X. 


MAHARAJA RANJIT SINGH AS A 
NATION BUILDER. 


. [py K.C, Kuanna, M. A., PH. D. (LONDON), F.R. HIST. S., 


M.R.A.S., INSPECTOR OF ScHoots, Muttan Diviston.] 


The title of this chapter necessarily requires a certain 
amount of explanation and elucidation. Nation building 
is intimately connected with the building up of a national 
state. We shall therefore have to examine the conditions 
under which Maharaja Ranjit Singh had to work and the 
extent to which it was possible for him, in the circum- 
stances of his time, to build up a nation. We shall then 
examine further whether the nation which he attempted 
to build up succeeded, and if so, to what extent, in build- 
ing up a national state. 


The word ‘ nation ’ stands for a large body of people 
whose interests, in the widest sense of the term, are 
common. It has been argued that a homogeneity of 
interests results in the building up of nations. A certain 
people belong to the same race, profess the same religion, 
speak the same language ; there is every chance of their 
‘developing into a nation. This community of interests is 
obviously based on religious and cultural forces such as 
have been appliedin earlier conditions of life. The scope of 
identity of interests has necessarily been widened in more 
modern times and it has been possible for two peoples 
belonging to different races, professing different faiths and 
speaking somewhat different languages to combine into 
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a single uation through the agency of common economic 
and even political interests. Experience has, however, 
shown that the fusion of such peoples into a single 
nation must be left to the spontaneous working of the 
different factors tending to bring about such a union. In 
other words, nations develop, they cannot be made. In 
the words of a well-known historian nationality is a plant 
of slow growth and any attempts to force its progress are 
destined to result in failure. The development of the 
national states of modern Europe amply bears out the 
above remarks. | | 


Tt is now necessary for us to analyse the circum- 
stances existing in the Punjab at the end of the 18th 
century to enable us to determine the extent to which 
Ranjit Singh could build up a nation. The Punjab, then 
as now, was inhabited by three principal communities, the 
Muslims, the Hindus and the Sikhs. It is unnecessary to 
emphasise the racial and the linguistic differences, but we 
must take note of the religious and cultural differences 
that existed and which in any scheme of nation building 
were bound to demand considerable attention and to 
create many difficulties. The history of the eighteenth 
century In the Punjab is a history of the decline of the 
Mughal power. The Mughal governors of Lahore steadily 
lost in power. The break-up of the provincial authority 
necessarily resulted in establishment of scattered political 
centres in the various parts of the province. The foreign 
invasions of Nadir Shah and Ahmed Shah Abdali 
helped forward the process of Mughal decay. Whereas 
‘these foreign invaders helped to destroy the Mughal 
authority, they did not seek to establish themselves 
either at Delhi or in the Punjab, with the result that the 
newer internal political forces made use of the opportunities 
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thus created. The Sikhs, whose previous history up to 
this time has been traced in a previous chapter, united to 
throw off the yoke of the foreigners and organised them- 
selves as best as they could. Their various leaders 
asserted their independence, built fortresses in the 
villages and began to collect revenues from the land 
under their control. In spite of heavy suffering at the 
hands of the Abdali, they ousted the Governors of Sirhand 
and Lahore by 1764 and occupied the country from the 
Jumna to the Jhelum. Then began the Misal period. It 
_ might, however, be remarked here that in their desire for 
‘territorial expansion, the various Misals came into conflict 
with one another, but in the face of a common danger 
and in the pursuit of a common plan of action they all 
united. Once a year they all met at Amritsar to hold a 
common council for Gurmatia to decide their plan of 
action. Ranjit Singh took his rise from a Misal by no 
means the most important when he began his career, but 
he soon made his way at the expense of his rivals. 
In 1799 he occupied Lahore, assumed the title of 
‘Maharaja’ and established a mint of his own. Hence 
forward his power was on the increase. It is not pro- 
posed to repeat here the details of his acquisitions, but it 
. will be useful to remember that a careful chronological 
study of his attempts at conquests rather than results of 
conquests appears to contradict the view which aun 
people hold that he had a settled plan of action, especially 
in the early years of his career. The principal landmarks 
in this connection are his treaty with the British of 1809 
by which the Sutlej became the southern boundary of his 
kingdom, his conquest of Multan in 1818, of Kashmir in 
1819, of extension beyond the Indus in 1821. In short 
in about thirty years Maharaja Ranjit Singh built an 
extensive kingdom for himself which comprised the whole 
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of the Punjab, north of the ‘Sutlej, Kashmir, Peshawar 
and the Deras. It éxtended up to Leh and Iskardo 
in the north-east, Khyber in the north-west, Rajhan in 
the south-west. | 

| The object of this rapid survey of the political history 
of the Punjab in these years has been to show the political 
process which was in action after the reign of Aurangzeb 
and the death of Guru Gobind Singh, the Tenth Guru 
of the Sikhs. The simultaneous finish of the careers of 
these two great personalities and leaders of India was 
one of the most startling coincidences of Indian History, 
and provided a natural and logical starting point for the 
history of the eighteenth century and after. It has been 
remarked above that the racial and other differences 
which existed amongst the three principal communities 
in the Punjab before the beginning of this epoch played 
but a minor role when compared with the cultural and. 
religious differences which marked the directions in 
which things moved. It is unnecessary to prove that in 
the history of the world the cultural and religious forces 
have generally tended to strengthen and build up states 
which have in turn protected them. It is also ‘true that 
with the growth of purely political interests of states 
their theocratic aspect has invariably su ffered and retired 
into the background. We must therefore view the Misal 
period of Sikh history in the light of these remarks. 

The political factor was principally at work during these 
years, although it derived large strength from a community 
of religious interests and traditions. With the coming of 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh on the scene a great change 
appeared. The Misals or confederacies of the Sikhs which 
were loosely republican in character under the influence 
of the spirit of the Khalsa Commonwealth created by the 
Tenth Guru began to give way to a cohesive and orowing 
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monarchical system under the leadership of the Maharaja. 
The more his power grew the more naturally he allowed 
the theocratic forces to retire into the background and 
take their proper place. | | 

Maharaja Ranjit Singh could not ‘have achieved his 
objective of forming a strong well-protected state in the 
Punjab if he had not based his power on a secular rather 
than religious basis from the very beginning. It was a 
difficult task requiring the diplomacy and foresight of a 
born leader of men, such as he was. We notice therefore 
that the process of secularization proceeded by stages as 
the political position allowed. To begin with, Ranjit 
Singh as a leader of a Sikh Misal had to contend against 
other Sikh Misals for the possession of territory and 
influence. He established his superiority before long and 
either destroyed his former rivals or turned them into 
subordinate allies as the occasion required. In these very 
early stages he was still more of a Sikh ruler than a 
national leader. It could not be otherwise. Most of — 
_ his followers and helpers were naturally Sikhs. But the 
political factor was already perceptible, for if the religious 
factor counted for much, how else could one Sikh leader 
persuade his followers to fight against and destroy another. 
We have, however, already noticed that during the Misal 
period, whilst the Misals fought amongst themselves for 
superiority, they united against a common danger or in 
the pursuance of a common general plan of political 
advancement. It was not natural to expect that a great 
leader, such as Ranjit Singh fore-shadowed to be, should 
‘continue to regard other Sikh leaders as equals in a loose 
sort of democratic alliance. It is therefore we find that 
at the earliest opportunity he broke away from the old 
tradition, made Lahore his capital instead of the 
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sacred city of Amritsar and within a few years abolished 
‘the time-old institution of Gurmatta. Henceforth he 
continued to visit Amritsar on the occasion of Dusehra 
before launching one or other of his annual campaigns. 
But the decisions were principally taken by himself. Of 
course it was necessary for him to maintain the general 
belief that the progress of his cause was identical with 
the advancement of the Khalsa. He never lost an 

— opportunity to deepen this impression which was necessary | 
to maintain his position with his co-religionists, but in 
actual practice we find that the canse that prospered — 
principally was that of Ranjit Singh’s secular rule and 
not of the Khalsa Commonwealth. Secular rule and 
theocracy do not agree as political institutions. There 
can be no doubt in anybody’s mind that Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh definitely laboured to bring the scattered power of 
the Sikh theocracy under his own control on which the 
strength and security of his state depended. 


This political state, the growth of which has been 
rapicly outlined before, though Sikh in name on account 
of its circumstances, was really a secularized state which 
reconciled, protected and furthered diverse clashing 
interests of the different communities that lived under it. 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh attempted to bring the various 
peoples together in spite of their numerous difterences: 
He protected the legitimate interests of every community 
and assured them by his deeds that they would all be 
able to live happily and to advance steadily under his 
rule. He brought them together by a | community of 
political and economic interests which were strengthened, 
if anything, by geographical conditions also, and the net 
result of it was the creation of what might be called as a 
national state of the Punjabis. | 
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It would be interesting to examine the principles fol- 
lowed by Ranjit Singh in creating such a national state of 
the Punjabis in spite of the fact that the difterent peoples 
living in the Punjab could not be considered to be a nation 
in the sense in which this term is commonly understood. 
It was a difficult enough task to build up such a state 
add to enable it to draw upon the loyalty and support of 
the different communities which formed its subjects. 
But Ranjit Singh achieved a large measure of success in 
this. In attempting this task he observed certain principles. 
He knew the art of selecting the right men for the work 
which he entrusted to them. In making this selection 
he was governed more by considerations of efficiency 
than of race or religion. A study of the personnel of his’ 
civil and military administration amply bears out this 
remark. He crossed all bounds of race and religion and 
selected Sikhs, Hindus, Kashmiri Pandits, Rajputs, Muslims 
and Europeans. It did not matter to the Maharaja that 
some of the men selected occupied low positions in life, 
for his penetrating eye saw talent and merit in them and 
the promise of successful careers. Realising the Maharaja’s 
keenness on this point, the courtiers and sardars looked 
for promising relations and other people and presented 
them to the Maharaja for service, so thatin course of time 
various parties grew up at the Durbar. They naturally 
competed among themselves for influence and power, but 
the great Maharaja’s personality kept them all well under 
control. Ranjit Singh did not regard these parties among 
courtiers as a source of weakness. In the desire to serve 
him with distinction they vied with one another. 
By applying checks and counter-checks Ranjit 
Singh always managed to maintain a balance in 
his court, so that no single party could ever grow unduly 
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strong. There were the Sandhanwalias, his collaterals, 
the Majithias and other well-known Sikh Sardars, the 
Fakirs, the Misrs, the Bhais, the Dogras and last but not 
least the Europeans. Various contemporary writers hayé 
attempted to describe the order of importance held by 
these various groups, but such attempts, except in a very 
general sense, are apt to be misleading. However, one 
thing is probably quite true, and that is that, as a matter 
of policy, the Maharaja did not want to create unnecessary 
rivals from amongst his own co- religionists. He kept the 
the Sikh Sardars from occupying very high positions; 
even the army was not their close preserve. And he 
sought to make up this deficiency by employing talented 
people of all kinds and countries. The Sardars, who 
could lay claim to aristocratic descent amongst the Sikhs, 
were discouraged and Jamadar Khushal Singh from the 
United Provinces, the Fakirs from Bokhara, the Dogras 
from the hills and Europeans from all over were encour- 
aged by responsible offices in the Civil and Military 
departments of state. It is tunnecessary to go into the 
details of the careers of these men to show how successful 
the Maharaja proved to be in following this principle of 
favouring men of ability from all countries and how wise 
a selection he always made, 


If we examine the chief factors in the evolution of 
the state built up by the Maharaja we find that the army 
naturally occupies the great importance. This army had 
increased in strength with the extension of the terri- 
tories. The army was divided into the Regulars, and 
the Irregulars. Of the three branches of the Irregular 
ar my, infantry, cavalry, artillery, the first, ¢.e., the infantry 
had. begun, to receive the pgptioular attention of the Maha- 
raja from 1805 onwards, It is suggested that*the visit 
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of Holkar to the Punjab in 1805 prompted as Maharaja to 
organise his Regular infantry on European lines and 
this desire was strengthened in 18')9 when the Maharaja 
realised the British Military power. The Sikhs disliked 
serving as foot soldiers, and for many years the Maharaja 
enlisted Mohammedans, Gorkhas and Purbias who formed 
a considerable portion of his army. After the appoint- 
ment of Generals Ventura and Allard in 1822 the whole 
“Regular army was re-organised into brigades, each 
brigade having a preponderance of infantry. The Regular 
cavalry also made much advance since 1822, when 
General Allard took up its organisation in hand, but the 
Sikh Irregular cavalry, the Ghorcharhas, disliked serving in 
the Regular cavalry. After 1827 General Court transform- 
ed the Regular artillery into a strong weapon on the same 
lines as the infantry. The Irregular army consisted of 
cavalry, the Ghorcharhas who were averse to the discipline 
| of a regular force, the misaldari forces” or jagirdar levies 
which swelled the “number of “Irregular cavalry, were 
naturally ill- assorted, ill-equipped ill-managed, badly led 
and never maintained at proper strength. The Ghorcharhas 
were divided into deras and were paid in cash or given 
assignments of land. Having a stake in the country they 
naturally served the state with more patriotic motives 
than the paid soldiers of the Regular army. In fact 
they must be looked upon as descendents of the Khalsa | 
Free-lances of the earlier period, and, in the years fol- 
lowing the death of Ranjit Singh, they were in no small 
degree responsible for affecting the spirit of the Irregular 
army. It is quite clear from the above description that 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh deliberately built up his military 
strength an the basis of the Regular army which was 
not predominantly manned by the Sikhs as the Regular 
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army and that the personnel of the Regular army 
both in officers and men bears ample proof of the fact 
that the Maharaja recognised the merit and advantage of 
enlisting members of different communities in his army. 


For purposes of civil government the country was 
divided into subahas, parganas, ta’alugas and mauzas. A 
subah was placed under a nazim and a pargana, more or 
less equivalent to a district, was placed under a kardar— 
who should be regarded as fore-runner of the district 
officer of to-day. ‘The kardar was helped by a mutasaddi 
and a sandukcht and a number of revenue officials like 
ganungos, mugaddams, patwaris, etc., who assisted in the 
business of assessing the land revenue. A study of the 
names of men who acted as nazims and kardars indicates 
- the same thing as has been mentioned in regard to the 
army. Men from:-different communities were allowed to 
hold these offices according to their suitability in the 
areas to which they were appointed. ‘lhey were selected 
on the-basis of their ability to hold their charge and 
were required to observe the instructions of the Maharaja 
and the acknowledged practice of the area. 


As the administration developed in its scope a 
proper finance department, Daftar-i-maliyat, was evolved. 
The receipts were principally derived from the land 
revenue and miscellaneous sources of income which 
included nazarana, excise, customs, etc. There is nothing 
on record to prove that any particular community was 
required to pay at a higher rate. State dues were 
realised from members of all communities without favour 
or prejudice. 

The general pattern of the administration was after. 
the Mughal type and Persian terminology was freely 
adopted. In fact Persian continued to be the court 
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language.- The object of the administration’ was . not 
so much to introduce innovations as to regularise and 
put into order the existing customs and practices. 


It is quite clear from the above that Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh did not govern to the disadvantage of a 
particular community; that in the management of the civil 
and military administration of his kingdom he gave 
opportunities to members of all communities, provided 
they were found fit to hold their charge; that ability, 
culture and education were the considerations on which 
men were selected; and that although the Maharaja was 
himself a Sikh and naturally held the Sikh scriptures, 
the Sikh places of worship and the Sikh men of learning 
like the Bhais in great esteem, yet he lavishly bestowed 
his gifts, in grants and jagirs, to the religious institutions 
and places belonging to all communities. In the conduct 
of his most important diplomatic affairs he seldom 
ranked any one higher than the Fakirs, particulary 
Fakir Aziz-ud-Din. There is one point, however, which 
needs explanation. | | 


{One aspest of the Fiontier _ policy of Maharaja 
Ranjit. Singh has not been properly understood by 
writers.on the subject. It is true that in the beginning 
the Maharaja had to adopt severe measures to put down 
the recalcitrant tribes whose occupation from the times. 
immemorial had been to harrass the passing travellers” 
and to swoop down on the peaceful citizens on the 
Indian side of the Frontier. Their country had always 
been, in an unsettled condition and had been treated as 
no man’s land. (Even now it fares no better.) It had 
not been possible even for the Mughals to improve the 
character of these people. It was not practical for the 
Maharaja | to turn them to peaceful avocations by persua- 
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sion or any. milder measures. ‘The same national policy 
could not be applied to. them as to the’ people of the 
Punjab. He had to: give them adose of the same allo- 
pathic medicine as his predecessors had given to purge 
them of their evil tendencies and to teach them respect 
for law and order.. But. he-soon learnt that wild. 
measures can never. cure a people of wildness. He, 
therefore, changed his method and adopted a homepathic. 
system of creating a feeling of followship and neighbourli-° 
ness among the Pathans for their Indian victims. The. 
Maharaja sent stalwart Sikhs with their families to 
settle in the Frontier districts in the midst of their erst-. 
while enemies. They. founded ‘cities like MHaripur, 
Abbottabad, etc., and a number of garhis, in which they 
lived side by side with Pathans and cultivated with them 
the relationship of neighbours and ‘friends. So harmoni- 
ous were their dealings. with each other that never was: 
heard a complaint of interference with their religious or’ 
social liberties. Often when the Pathans came down for. 
their periodical raids into the Punjab, they left their 
families into the care and custody of the domiciled Sikhs, 
who in the event of any death among the raiders would 


look to the upbringing of ‘the fatherless children.—Teja 
Singh.] he a ‘ 


_' The cumulative impression of the fore-going pages 
on our minds must inevitably be in favour of the fair and 
liberal administration of the Maharaja. Equal oppor- 
tunities were offered to members of all communities and 
no special disabilities as a rule were levied on any parti- 
cular community. We'come across no: particular expres- 
sion of discontent on the part of any community against. 
the rule of the Maharaja. In fact, considering the cir-. 
cumstances of the time, there was considerable enthusiasm 
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for it. We are aware of the drawbacks of his adminis- 
tration. In spite of the Maharaja’s anxiety that his 
commoner subjects should be allowed to live in happiness 
and security, the aristocratic section of all communities 
enjoyed influence and advantages at the expense of the 
commoner people, and crime was not altogether rare. 
But these drawbacks were natural in the circumstances of 
the time. In fact, we have not still reached a time when 
it may be said that the economic and political interests 
of all sections of all communities have been completely 
harmonised, although we are steadily marching towards 
this goal. In the end, it may be remarked that the 
Maharaja definitely adopted steps in the conduct of his 
Government which gave his rule the appearance of being 
a national one, in so far as an attempt was made to 
reconcile the divergent interests of all communities. It 
may be said that in the spirit of his Government as also” 
in the form of it, he followed in the footsteps of the 
secularized aruenal state in the pest days of its glory. 


The kind of national jee of Government which 
he adopted could only be carried on in conditions of 
security and under the wise guidance of equally strong 
and sagacious rulers. The ultimate decline of such a 
good Government should not, however, detract limitlessly 
from its merits and virtues, and we are thankful that 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh, a hundred years before, showed 
us the way how we members of different communities 
wtih different cultural and religious traditions, can still 
live peacefully amongst ourselves so as ultimately to 
produce a happier, stronger and well-united Punjab, 
under a system of Government which has the strength 
and efficiency of a despotism coupled with the perma- 
nency of a constitutional system. 


CHAPTER XI 


CHARACTER OF MAHARAJA RANJIT SINGH AS AN 
INDIVIDUAL AND AS A RULER 


[py Basa Prem Srveu or Hort, 


| TRANSLATED BY 
GURBACHAN SINGH, M. A. KHALSA COLLEGE, AMRITSAR. | 


Since the earliest times the rulers of the Punjab have 
followed the policy that to rule successfully over the 
inflammable population of this province a firmer hand 1s 
needed than elsewhere. But when we study the adminis- 
trative policy of Maharaja Ranjit Singh we find it to be 
radically different from the policy of other rulers. He 
ruled over the Punjab for full forty years, from 1799 to 
1839, but during this long period we do not find even one 
instance of the Maharaja having awarded capital punish- 
ment. It is certainly very astonishing to find that for this 
long period he ruled successfully over the virile Punjabis 
without having recourse to repression. In this connection 
we shall quote the testimony of some of the Maharaja’s 
contemporary writers who had observed his administration 
from close quarters. One of these was Captain Fane, 
Secretary to Sir Henry Fane, Commander-in-Chief of the, 
British Indian Forces. He had come to the Punjab in 1887: 
to attend the wedding festivities of Kanwar Nau-Nihal 
Singh. He has thus recorded his personal experiences, in 
his book, Five Years in India :- | 


** Ranjit among his subjzcts has the character generally of a kind 
and generous master, and one of the best princes that have ever reigned in 
ludia. As evidence of his being reallya good and amiable man may be 
cited his kindness to children (two or three of whom he has crawling about 
the Durbar ), and the fact of his never having, since he conquered the 
country, puta man to death for even the most heinous crimes, His 
exceeding kindness and good nature throughout our entire visit, to all Inany 
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way attached to us, makes us balieve tht such ‘s his veal character. At all 
events it is certain, that, without the punishment of daath this chief yet 
manages to keep his wild p:ople in perfect subjection.” 


Another reason for the great popularity enjoyed by the 
Maharaja was that in conquering new territories he did ; 
not turn out their. former rulers with ignominy, but 
granted them big jagirs and considerable pensions for 
maintenance. - These acts of benevolence were not 
confined to the Sikhs.- ‘To the Hindus and the Muslims 
he was, if anything, more generous. When, for example, 
in 1809 he conquered Kasur from Nawab Kutub-ud-Din 
and incorporated it into the Sikh kingdom, he gave away 
the vast fief of Mamdot to. the Nawab, which brought 
a revenue of 190,000 rupees a year In the same way 
when in 1818 he conquered the. province of Multan and 
included it in the Sikh Kingdom, he granted a large jagir 
in Sharkpur and Naulakha to. the ‘Nawab’s sons, Sarfaraz 
Khan, ete., which is stillenjoyed by their descendants. In 
1834 when Peshawar was again made by him part of the 
Punjab after conquest, he gave away as jagir to Sardar 
Sultan Mohammed Khan and other Barakzais the fertile 
tract of Hasht Nagar that brought in 3 lacs a year, ‘Other 
examples could be mentioned in support of this aspect of 
his character. | | - 

Touching this’ noble characteristic of ‘the Maharaja 
Sir Henry Lawrence writes that ‘members of deposed 
ruling families may be seen in Delhiand Kabul in a state 
of penury, but in the Punjab there is not to ‘be ‘geen a 
single rpling family whose territories may have been 
conquered by Ranjit Singh, and which may have been 
left unprovided by him. Not only the Sikh ruling houses, 
but those of other faiths, too, were provided for by him 
with equal munificence ig 


1 This jagie continues to he enjoyed by his descendants, 
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From ‘these facts one is led to the conclusion that 
Ranjit Singh never thought of personal aggrandisement 
when effecting his conquests, but was always regardful 
of others, and not least of his fallen foes. ‘Whenever he © 
conquered a new territory, he distributed quite. consider- 
able portions of it among his followers -and friends. In 
1806 he conquered a large part of the Cis-Sutlej] area, 
of which a considerable part was given away to his allies, 
on which’ Sir Lepel Griffin says that he gave away to 
Raja Bhag Singh of Jind 54 villages (including Ludhiana), 
yielding an annual revenue of 23,260 rupees; to Raja 
Jaswant Singh of Nabha 38 villages (including Talwandi, 
Kot Basian and Jagraon), yielding a revenue of 30,040 
rupees; to Sardar Fateh Singh Ahluwalia of Kapurthala 
106 villages with a revenus of 40,505 rupees. In the 
same way he granted 37 villages to Sardar Gurdit Singh | 
Ladwa bringing a revenue of 47,090 rupees, and to Sardar 
Wasawa Singh 10 villages assessed at 5,714 rupees. 

The conqueror and administrator are two different 
types with separate characteristics, which are’ very rarely 
found in unisonin one man. Maharaja Ranjit Singh had 
both characteristics in an equal degree. It was due 
mainly to his excellent administration that he never lost 
any conquered territory.. Faqgir Aziz-ud-Din once remark- 
ed: “From the shoeing of a horse to the robes of the 
Prime Minister everything was noted by the Maharaja.” 
He was aware of the ability and qualities of every officer | 
in his army, and he always entrusted them duties accord- 
ing to their capablilities. Sir Lepel Griffin says that one 
reason of the great success of Ranjit Singh was that he 
possessed the quality of judging truly the worth of ‘a 
man. | 

He was always faithful to his word. He never turned 
from a resolve that he had once made. At the request of 
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Raja Sansar Chand of Kangra Maharaja Ranjit Singh went 
to Kangra to protect the Raja against Amar Singh Thapa, 
the Commander of the Nepalese Army. There also arrived 
Vakils from Amar Singh and presented to the Maharaja 
nazars of considerably greater value than Sansar Chand’s, 
but he told them that not even mountains of gold would 
make him swerve from the promise he had made to 
Sansar Chand to protect him In this connection the 
elder Lawrence (Sir Henry) says, that he had never heard 
of any ruler, ancient or modern, who was so faithful 
to his word. | — 


For his great munificence in giving away charity 
his people called the Maharaja “Paras” or philosopher’s 
stotie. Once he was passing through Lahore in state 
when an old woman came running breathlessly to him, 
holding a flat cake-pan in her hand. With great persis- 
tence she pushed her way through the crowd to where the 
Maharaja was, but was checked from going further by the 
guards. She raiseda hue and ery when stopped thus, 
at which the Maharajareined in his horse and said, ‘‘Old 
mother, speak what you want to say to me, and do it 
quickly.” It is said the old woman went near the 
Maharaja and smeared the Maharaja’s feet with the black 
of the cake-pan. The guards, at this disrespectful act, 
wanted to push her away, but the Maharaja stopped 
them and asked the woman what she meant by that act. 
The woman said with great fervour of faith : “Sire, people 
say our Maharaja is ‘Paras’, and the quality of ‘Paras’ is 
to turn iron into gold. Tama poor woman and want 
to turn my iron pan into gold to be a support in my old 
age.” The Maharaja smiled at the woman’s simplicity 
Fe ee ee eee 
v 1. Tarikh-1- Punjab, by Kanhaiya ee . 
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aud ordered the Keeper of the Royal Treasury to give the 
woman an equal weight of gold for her pan. This was 
soon done, and the old woman went home, blessing the 
Maharaja. _ 


Internal Administration 


On examining old records we find that the Maharaja’s 
system of administration of justice was simple but admira- 
ably suited to the needs of the time, which gave the 
people speedy justice. Important cases were decided 
through a vote of the Panchayat. In the ordinary 
towns policing was done by the Kotwal. There were 
few law-suits in those days, and these were disposed of 
in the case of Mohammedans in accordance ‘with the 
Shariat, and in the case of the Hindus by a Panchayat. 


Here are some examples of the fair and impartial 
justice imparted ia the Maharaja’s time. One story is 
that Sardar Hukman Singh Chimni was a brave general 
and a personal friend of the Maharaja. One Said Khan, 
of Kot Hasan Ah, was put by him te death without 
proper enquiry on the score of personal enmity. When 
the Maharaja came to know of the facts of this case, he 
imposed a fine of one hundred and twenty-five thousand 
rupees on the Sardar for this injustice, and the money 
was given tothe members of Said Khan’s family. And 
the Chimni Sardar was removed from office for some 


time. 7 
Not only the Maharaja, but following his example, 
his Governors and officers too had developed a high sense 
of justice. Sir Lepel Griffin says in the Punjab Chiefs : 


It is said that one day a peasant complained to him that some chief 
had destroyed his crop by turning his horses loose to graze in the field. 
Sawan Mal asked the man if he could point out the offender in the Dabar. 
The peasant pointed to Ram Das, the Diwan’s eldest son. He admitted the 
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ecmplaint to be just and Sawan Mal ordered him to be imprisoned. The 
several days Ram Das remained 


injured man begged for his pardon, but for 
~ $n confinement ; and his spirit was so broken by this punishment that he 
fell ill and died shortly after his release. 

When the Maharaja came to know of this act of 
justice of Sawan Mal, he was highly pleased with him, 
and granted him a further Jagir and honour. Besides 
his officers, the Maharaja was always impressing upon his 
sons the need of doing justice to the people. In the 
“Chronicle of Maharaja Ranjit Singh” it is recorded: 
“(4th Bhadon, Sambat {893. His Royal Highness 
Kharak Singh left for a tour of Multan. His Majesty 
the Maharaja impressed upon him that on the way his 
army should not inflict any loss upon the peasantry.” 

‘There is another record as follows: “The Royai 
Army camped for some days in Rohtas, in return for 
which three thousand rupees of the land revenue were 
remitted to the cultivators of the place.” 

Hs had established hospitals for the use of ce 
public, and they were all maintained by the State. 
Patients were treated free. ‘These hospitals were manned 
by such able physicians and surgeonsas Hakim Nur Din 

and Doctor Honighbergher. 


The postal system was quite advanced according to 
the resources of the times. The post was carried from 
city to city on dromedaries and on horse-back. The officer- 
in-charge of this department was Dewan Rattan Chand 
Darhiwala. and he had received jagirs and robes of 
honour for his able administration of it. 


The Sikh Rule was the People’s Rule without Religious 
Discrimination 


In the days of the Maharaja, Muslims, Hindus and 
ee 


iRoznamcha-1-Maharaja Ranjit Singh. 
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others enjoyed equal rights. Even at the present time 
not even advanced democratic governments and organisa- 
tions have been able to efface the discrimination between 
the Hindus and the Muslims as was done by the Maharaja. 
In making appointments to the Army Commands or 
Governorships or even the most responsible posts in the 
ministry he never discriminated between Hindus, Muslims, 
Christians, etc. Capability for the office was his sole 
guiding principle. The veracity of this statement is 
established on reading in the records the names of the 
Maharaja’s Ministers, Generals, Governors and Adminis- 
trators. Some of the names may be mentioned by way 
_of illustration: Side by side with Sardar Hari Singh 
Nalwa, Sardar Sham Singh Atariwala, Sardar Amar Singh 
Majithia, Sardar Dhanna Singh Malwai, Sardar Nidhan 
Singh Panj-Hatha, ete., we find holding highly responsible 
posts men like Faqir Aziz-ud-Din, Khalifa Hakim Nur 
Din, General Illahi Bakhsh, Ghaus Khan and Malik 
Fateh Khan, who were held in as much honour by the 
Maharaja as the Sikh Officers. General Dewan Mohkam 
Chand, Governor Sawan Mal, General Diwan Chand, 
Raja Dina Nath and Dewan Ayudhya Prashad, the Lord 
Treasurer, held higly reponsible posts. General Ventura, 
-General Allard, Governor Avitabile, Doctor Honighberger 
~ and Gardner commanded great esteem in the Maharaja’s 


court.’ ) ? : 
Lala Khushal Chand writing of the Maharaja’s 
freedom from bias says: “Maharaja Ranjit Singh was 


the last of the native rulers of the Punjab. Itis said 
he was illiterate, but he exhibited a wisdom, prudence 


Rn 


1The salaries of these officers ranged from 2,500 rupees a month to 
3,500 rupees. Vide Paymasters Office Records: of Sikh Durbar. 
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and statesmanship above the highly educated administra- 
tors of our time. His example demonstrated at a time 
when India was being trampled under the heels of 
foreigners, and when foreigners regarded it as a field 
for luxury and exploitation, and when the honour, 
chivalry and all what is worth cherishing bad been sold to 
the foreigners, that even in those decadent times the 
people of the Punjab and of India could manage their 
own affairs. The reign of peace that obtained in 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s time has not been seen in this 
land since.” | 

So we see that Hindus, Sikhs, Muslims and Christians 


all regarded the Sikh rule as their common rule. 
A Misunderstanding Corrected 


Some people have tried without accurate historical 
knowledge to give the impression that damage was done 
to certain Muslim historical buildiags in the Maharaja’s 
time. But on investigation this charge is found to be. 
baseless. Not only this, it is proved that thousands were 
spent every year for the preservation of such buildings. 


The buildings of Jehangir and Shah Jehan, which 
before Ranjit Singh’s time were in a delapidated condi- 
tion, were repaired and cleaned in his time at great 
expense.* | 

Even a Mohammedan historian like Syed Mohammed 
Latif says that before Ranjit Singh’s occupation of 
Lahore the Shalamar Gardens were in a very sad state 
of neglect. Its baradaris and baths were buried under 
mounds of earth. Its marble door and other precious 
stones were carried away in plunder. Maharaja Ranjit 


$e 


e. 1, Travels of Moorcroft, 
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Singh at great expense repaired and beautified it along 
with Ali Mardan Khan’s canal.’ 


A Baseless Charge 


One or two writers have alleged without enquiry 
that the Baradari now in the Hazuri Bagh used to be 
on the top of the dome of Jehangir’s Mausoleum, and 
that Maharaja Ranjit Smgh got it removed entire from 
there and put it up in the Hazuri Bagh. . 

On looking into the history of Jehangir’s Mausoleum 
we come across the following facts, which clear up the 


whole matter : 


(a) The first account which was written after 
making enquiries on the spot is contained in the Travels 
of the well-known tourist Moorcroft. He visited 
Jehangir’s Mausoleum on May 15, 1820. In his Travels 
he says on this point: “ The building was surmounted, 
itis said, by a dome, but it was taken off by Aurangzeb, 
that his grandfather’s tomb might be exposed to the 
weather as a mark of his reprobation of the loose notions 
and licentious practices of Jehangir. Such is the story ; 
but more probably the building was never completed.”: 

(b) After this Jehangir’s Mausoleum was visited 
by Capt. Alexander Burnes on July 14, 1831. He says 
the tomb was previously surmounted by a dome. Bahadur | 
Shah removed the top so that the rain and dew of divine 
merey should fall on the tomb of his great grandfather 
Jehangir.® | | 


(c) General Cunningham, the famous archeologist, 


after long research into the matter, concurred with Moor- 


1. TVarikh-t-Punjab, by Syed Mohammed Latif. 
2. Travels in the Himalayan Province of Hindostan. 
3. Travels into Bukhara, by Burnes. 
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croft’s statement in 1838 (See Third Report of the Curator 
of Ancient Monuments in India for the year 1883-84, 
Appendix J.P. CXIX.) 


(d) Another traveller, aamed Captain Von Orlich, 
came to Lahore in Jeeey 1843. He writes thus about 
Jehangir’s Mausoleum : “The white marble Sarcophagus 
with Arabic and Persian inscriptions stands in the centre 
under a dome which Bahadur Shah caused to be destroy- 
ed in order inet a rain and dew might fall on 1 the tomb 


of his ancestor. 


(e) In 1867 Maulvi Nur Ahmed Chishti wrote the 
following about this Mausoleum : 

‘In the beginning’ there was a marble cenotaph 
built over the dome, but Bahadur Shah, in accordance 
with the fatwa given by a Mulla, demolished the structure 
and bored a hole in the top of the dome; so that- divine 
blessings should continue to rain over the tomb. Recent-: 
ly, when during heavy rains the lower edifice was in 
danger, Sardar Lehna Singh stopped the hole of the dome 
~ with wooden planks.? Further on this same writer says, 
‘ During the raids and revolutions of the days of Nadir 
Shah and Ahmed Shah, the precious marble of this 
Mausoleum was plundered by the Durranis.” 


(f) Messrs. Thornton and J. S. Kipling also support 
the above view in their book about Lahore.3 


(g) At a later date Rai Pabadae: Kanhaiya Lal, 
Executive Engineer, published his “ Tavrikh-i-Lahore.” 
His statement about this matter is this: “The tomb proper 
was roofed. At first the roof was of marble, and on top 


a 
1. Pravels.in India, trans. by H.E. Lloyd. | 


2. DP ahqiqat-t- Chishtia, by Maulvi Nur Ahmed, 
3. none (Government Secretariat Press, Lahore 1878). 
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of the roof, too shies was a ere conotaph.” The roof. 
was covered with huge marble blocks, but it is not known 
who removed them and when. The upper cenotaph, too, 
was demolished. Some people say that in the reign of 
the Emperor Mohammed Shah some Mullah gave the 
fatwa that a grave that did not receive the rain on 
it would be deprived of divine blessings. The Emperor 
at this removed the roof and uncovered the tomb- 
stone.? | ; 
(hy Syed Mohammed Latif "published is “ History 
of Lahore” in 1892. He says on the basis of “ Amal-z- 
— Salin” of Mohammed Salih Kambo, “.No edifice was ever 
created over the dome of Jehangir’s tomb. There has 
been a hole on top since very long.” : 

From the authorities cited above Moonerole Burnes, 
Cunningbant, Von Orlich and Thornton—it is proved that 
the edifice that existed over the dome of Jehangir’s 
tomb was demolished either by Aurangzeb or Bahadur 
Shah. Maulvi Nur Ahmed Chishti, Thornton, and 
Kipling write that the precious marble and_ the 
lattice-doors of the main building were carried away 
Pe Nadir Shah and Ahmed Shah Durrani. 


His Love of Religion 


The Maharaja was in the habie of rising early from 
his childhood. _ After bathing he said the morning 
prayers, and after being equipped with arms he would 
present himself before the Holy Guru Granth, and with 
great concentration of mind he would hear the Kirtan 
and recitation of the Bani. The chamber above the 
Shish Mahal, which had been decorated with costly 
carpets and shawls, was reserved for the Holy Guru 


1.2 Turjkh-¢-Lahore, by;Kanhaiya Lal, 
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Granth.. After hearing Kirtan, the Maharaja would place 
over his eyes and forehead the ‘marvellous Kalghi’ of 
- Guru Gobind Singh, which was hung with clusters of rich 
pearls. After this he would sit down to ‘transact the 
business of the day. This routine he followed throughout 
his life. Prinsep writes that Maharaja Ranjit Singh had 
ardent faith in the Sikh religion. To impress upon the 
minds of the readers the extent of his devotion to religi- 
on we shall cite a few examples of it. | 


Every ruler issues coins bearing his own name. This 
is the approved and customary tradition. It will be 
unique indeed to find a ruler so enamoured of some other 
being as to waive the right, of issuing coins in his own 
name in favour of the name of tht being. It is a sup- 
reme proof of his love of religion that the Maharaja issued 
the “Nanak Shahi” rupee and the “Nanak Shahi” mohar. 
On one side of these coins was Guru Nanak’s ‘figure and 
on the other. the year of striking the coin.? Not only 
this, but whatever the Maharaja held most dear, he dedi- 
cated to the Gurus. The beautiful Garden, which he laid 
out in Amritsar, he named Ram Bagh ofter the fourth 
Guru, Ram Das. | 

The fort at Amritsar in strength and beauty 
was one of the first of its kind. Many courtiers wished to 
name it Ranjit Garh, after the Maharaja’s own name, and 
the court poets had also celebrated the name in their 
verses so that they might be carved on the Fort Gate. 

ne ' 
the Maharaja at pe , oa ae ae Sega a 
Singh, a Sikh Martyr, and the sons of Bhai Hara Singh who first lived in 
Patti and had later migrated to Peshawar. About this Kalghie Lad 
Logan says on page 80 of her book that when her husband Dr. Login oak 
charge of the Royal Treasury, this ‘Kulgee plume’ of Guru Gobind Sinoh 
was in the collection. (From Lady Logan’s Recollections). : 


Specimens of these coins can be seen in the Lahore Museum 


wv 
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But just when the reading of the Holy Guru Granth was 
ceremonially over and the naming ceremony of the 
Fort was to be performed, the Maharaja had such a power- 
ful wave of the love of the Guru that he rose in the huge 
congregation and announced his decision to name the fort 
Gobind Garh after the name of Guru Gobind Singh, which 
name the fort bears to this day. 

In 1826 the Nizam sent a very costly canopy to the 
Maharaja by way of strengthening the bonds of friendship 
between the two rulers. It was put up on silver poles on 
the day of the Basant Durbar (Spring Festival Levee) of 
that year. When the Maharaja came into the Durbar and 
saw the splendour of the canopy, he felt such a mighty 
wave of the Guru’s love that he at once came away from 
beneath the canopy, andthe courtiers did the same. The 
first words that the Maharaja was heard to utter at this 
time were that this canopy was so majestic that it was fit 
only to cover the head of Guru Ram Das, and should be 
put up in the Golden Temple at Amritsar. The canopy was 
immediately then dispatched to Amritsar with its acces- 
saries, and is still to be seen in the Toshakhana of the 
Golden Temple. 


General Gordon writes that the Maharaja regarded 
all his victories as favours bestowed upon him by the Guru: 
and the Khalsa. Whenever he won a victory in the field, 
he said these words, “This victory is granted to me by. 
the True Guru.” He so often used to say, “ The Guru’s 
hand of protection is over Ranjit Singh’s head.” 


His yearning to see the Guru 
It was an ardent desire of his heart to meet an. eged 
Sikh who might haveseen Guru Govind Singh with his own 
eyes. After long search such an old Sikh, whose age was 
more than a hundred years, was discovered, and” was 
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brought to the Maharaja. The Maharaja was overjoyed 
to see this’ Sikh.» The Maharaja ran out towards him 
in a frenzy of yearning, and many times kissed his eyes, 
and was uttering the words, “Blessed art thou, O noble 
Sikh, who wast so fortunate as to cast thy eyes on tbe 
Holy Guru’s face.’ A number of times did he smear his 
own forehead with the dust of the Sikh’s feet, and made 
peregrinations round him out of reverence. He kept this 
Sikh for a long time with himself, and daily heard from ~ 
his lips the stories of the Guru. In the end he was sent 
back with rich gifts. : 


He had great love for giving Amrit or Sikh baptism 
to others. For Sikhs his order was that before entering 
state sérvice in the Army or on the administrative side 
_they must take Amrit. In the British Army, too, Sikhs 
are recruited avconarae to this tradition sot up by the 
Maharaja. 


Respect for other Religions. | 


His regard for the religious feelings of the Hindus 
and Muslims was not less than his love for his own relig- | 
ion. Whenin 1799 the Maharaja took Lahore, it was 
found that the Sunehri Masjid (golden — mosque), which 
had been built by Nawab Bhikhari Khan in the Kashmiri 
Bazar, had since the day of the Misals been in the 
hands of Sikhs. The Mussalmans of Lahore came to 
him with the request that the mosque be restored 
to them. ‘This knotty problem the Maharaja solved with 
great tact by persuading the Sikhs to hand it over to the 
Mussalmans, and also won the hearts of his 


Muslim 
subjects.* 


_ 1. History of Lahore, by Syed Mohd. Latif, 
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When in 1818 Multan was annexed to the Sikh 
kingdom, the Maharaja, to. keep up the traditions 2 a 
free kitchen at the Tomb of Pir Bahawal Haq and > 
character of a ‘popular place of pilgrimage, assigned . 
it a permanent Jagir of 3 ,500 rupees a, year. : . 


_ In 1821: the Tomb of Hazrat Shah Bainwal? was. 

damaged by the floods of the Ravi, and there was a 
danger of its being washed away by the waters. To 
protect it the Maharaja put up a bund at great expense. 
in the Ravi, but when this did not stop the floods, he had- 
the coffin of the saint removed from there and interred it 
where the tomb of the saint now is. This building cost 
several thousands, and the expense was incurred purely. 
for this motive that the feelings of his Muslim subjects 
may be respected.’ 


To preserve Hazrat Data Ganj Bakhsh aud Mayj-i- 
Darya, these tombs were rapaired at the request of the 
Muslims at great cost, and jagirs were assigned for their 
maintenance.* | 


In 1834, at the time of the invasion of Peshawar, he 
sent an order to Sardar Hari Singh Nalwa that he should 
protect from plunder and arson the great ancient religious 
library of Hazrat Omar Sahib. 


In war time the Maharaja’s standing orders to his 
officers were that the religious places and holy books of 
the enemy, or their women must not be shown any dis- 
respect, and strict attention be paid to this order. The 
protection of children was especially enjoined upon the 
Army. . When in 1838 the British and the Sikh Armies 
jointly invaded Afghanistan, the Maharaja in view of the 


1, The Punjab Chiefs, by Sir Lepel Griffin. 
2, History of Lahore, by Syed Mohd. Latif. 
3, History of Lahore, by Syed Mohd. Latif, 
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susceptibilities of his Hindu subjects made it a part of the 
tripartite treaty between himself, the British and Shah 
Shuja, that the Sandalwood Gates of Somnath that had been 
carried away in 1024 by Mahmud to Ghazni should be 
sent back to India. It would be along story indeed to 
mention the cases of all Hindu temples that had jagirs and 
free lands attached to them by the Maharaja. To cut the 
story short, it may be said that never before had the 
Punjab got a king so tolerant and so much full of wide 
nationalistic views as Ranjit Singh. The civil and religious 
rights of all were safe under him, and the rich and the 
powerful were not allowed to crush the poor and the 


weak. 
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hs oe “Hy . cee, 
OBSERVATIONS ON THE LIFE AND CHARACTER 
OF THE MAHARAJA 


(By Pror. Gurmuxn Nimat Sivcu, Benarzs) 
| j 


Mehataia Ranjit Singh ruled the Punjab for fall forty 
years, during which period he was engaged all the time in 
the work of conquest and consolidation. 

The greatest merit of his rule was its national aiarae: 

ter. Although he regarded himself merely the agent of 
- the Khalsa, (he used to call himself ‘the drum of the 
Khalsa’, after the famous ‘ Ranjit Nagara ’ of Guru Gobind 
Singh) yet he ruled as a true Indian, without making any 
distinction between his Muslim, Hindu and Sikh subjects. 
He appointed Muslims and Hindus to the highest civil and 
military positions in the state and he selected his officials 
on the basis of fitness. As a matter of fact the Maharaja 
had a valuable gift of selecting the right man for each post 
and in utilising the services of all those who had talent 
irrespective of their nationality and community. | 

The Maharaja’s policy of treating his Muslim, Hindu 
and Sikh subjects alike won him the respect and affection 
of all his people. When he fell ill in 1828, the Moham- 
medans offered prayers for his recovery in the mosques. _ 

Secondly, he followed the policy of delegation of 
authority in his administration. His kingdom was divided 
into districts, at the head of each of which he appointed 
a governor in whom he reposed full confidence and to 
whom he delegated adequate authority, reserving to him- 
self the right to hear complaints and of issuing final 
orders in cases referred to him. The chief checks on the 
powers ‘of “the” governors ‘were financial control and the 
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liability to recall, removal and degradation. In | the 
administration of the Maharaja there was complete cen- 
tralisation of finanéé, which was properly organized after 


1808 by Bhowani Das. 


Thirdly, he left considerable power in the hands of 
the heads of the nobility in the various parts of his king- 
dom. ‘But he took «are that they should not become too 
strong and a source of trouble to the state. It was only 
in the latter part of his reign that he was not able to keep 
a strict watch, and the result was the accumulation of too 
much power in the hands of the three Jummu brothers— 
Dhbian Singh, Gulab Singh and Suchet Singh—which 
proved so harmful to the state after his death. In this 
connection mention may be. made of his practice of. 
seizing the estates of his officials when they died leaving. 
sufficient for the maintenance of the family. This pre- 
vented the creation of a new hereditary wealthy class and 
and the return of the gains legitimate and illicit,.-to the’ 
state. | | Paes 4 

Fourthly, the state took its share of the produce of 
the land, which was roughly one-half of the gross produce. 
According to Prof. Sinha “the public demand may be 
said to have varied between two-fifths and one-third of 
the gross produce.”? English writers have exaggerated 
the burden of the land tax on the agricultural population 
during the rule of the Maharaja, but they have not made’ 
sufficient allowances for the system of reliefs and remis- 
sions made in times of need and for the help provided by 
the employment in the Army. ‘“ Many a village paid half 
its revenue from the earnings of these military men.’” 

i iia p 38 + Ranjit Singh : p. 184, 8 at 
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The administration of justice was based ‘on custom ~ 
and caprice of the local officials and chiefs, but was 


checked by the personal supervision of the Maharaja, who ° - 


toured extensively and heard appeals’ and rebuked . the 
governors if there were too many appeals and complaints. 
Fines were the chief form of punishment. Imprisonment -: 
was unknown and capital punishments were rare except — 
in the north-west. frontier districts of Peshawar. and 
Hazara. Crime decreased remarkably and “on the testi- 
mony of Hugel we can assert that the Punjab was even 
safer than Hindustan, then under British Sovereignty.”! 


II 


This is a remarkable achievement, especially wie it 
is borne i in mind that conditions prior to the Maharaja’ Ss. 
rule were abnormally bad, when robbery had become the . 
regular profession of many men. European travellers dur- - 
ing Ranjit Singh’s regime have paid high compliments to 
the system of civil government established by the Mahataja. 
This is what Burnes writes in his 7 avels : “In a. terri- - 
tory compactly situated, he had applied himself to those - 
improvements which spring only from great minds, and ; 
here we find despotism without its rigours, a despot with- 
out cruelty and a system of government far beyond the 
native institutions of the east.’ And _ Lawrence: 
remarks : “ It gave hope to all, roused “emultion, brought 


out the energies of the employees and prevented their < | 


hanging on as excrescencesand nuisances, As a military - 
despotism the government is a mild one and as a federal . 
union, hastily patched up into a monarchy, it is strong : 
and efficient.”2 Prof. Sinha adds : “Life and See | 
were secure. - The towns like alors: and Amritsar had. | 


1. Sinha, Ranjit Singh p. 140. 
4, Sinha Ranjit Singh p. 144 145 
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certainly increased in wealth ; manufactures and trade 
were more thriving and the people were — at all over-. 
anxious to migrate to British territories.” : 


‘And it must be remembered that all this was accomp- | 
lished ‘without disarming the population as the British 
government did later. It is true that the power centred oR 
in the person of the Maharaja and his army was his’ 
greatest asset, yet the resolutions of the Khalsa continued 
to have force and were respected by the Maharaja himself. 


Tit 


Ranjit Singh, although illiterate was a very 
well-informed person. He possessed great curiosity and 
had a wonderful capacity for extracting information from 
his visitors and officials. He was very fond of convers- 
ing with outsiders and learning from them about the man- 
ners, customs and institutions of foreign lands. He studi- 
ed with great assiduity the organisation and training of the 
Karopean army which made it so efficient in war. And he 
set to work tocreate for his state an army on the same 
lines. It is universally recognised that the greatest construc- 
tive achievement of Ranjit Singh was his magnificent Sikh | 
| Army- brave, well-trained and disciplined, skilled, smart and 
efficient-an army of which any state may be justly proud. 


The Sikh soldier before Ranjit Singh was a horseman 
and the strength of the Sikh force lay in its cavalry. But 
very early in his career the Maharaja realised the value of 
infantry and he gradually changed the entire organisa- 
tion of the Khalsa Army. ‘The cavalry ceased 
to be the most important arm, and the infantry became 
the favourite service.”? The Maharaja employed Euro- 


‘1. Sinka :Ranjit Singh, 145. ° 
2, Lepel Griffin, Ranjit Singh, pp. 173-1374. 
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pean officers, French, Italiafi' and English, to train the 
Sikh army on the European system. a 


Enlistment was entirely voluntary and there was no 
difficulty in obtaining recruits. Army service was very 
popular. The army was ofticeréed by Indians themselves, 
the European trainers were not given the supreme 
command and the Sikhs produced capable and famous 
generals such as Hari Singh Nalwa, Fateh Singh Kalian- 
wala, Nihal Singh Atariwala, the Sindhanwalia brothers, 
Budh Singh and Attar Singh and Fateh Singh Ahluwala. 
Among the Hindu commanders the most capable were 
Diwan Muhkam Chand, Ram Dayal and Misr Dewan Chand. 
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= : eg UE eat, a 
THE MAHARAJA’S LOVE FOR HORSES _ 
..[Harsans Sinan, LD. D. (Atxp.)] — 

Maharaja: Ranjit Singh’s passion for horses had passed 
into a proverb in the East.2 He had a large number of horses 
for personal use, and the sight of his favourite horses would 
never fail to attract the eyes of the visitors to his Capital, 
Thus invariably we find the mention of these animals in 
the accounts of various foreign travellers who visited the 
Punjab during the time of the Maharaja. The Austrian 
traveller Baron Charles Hugel who visited the Punjab in 
1835 has given us an interesting account: “But what 
particularly attracted me was the sight of the Maharaja’s 
favourite horses, drawn up between the tents and the troops, 
twenty-five or thirty in number. The breed in the Punjab 
is very peculiar and not unlike that of Spain, but with 
straight noses. The animals are large and their movements 
are very gentle; they may be trained to execute the most 
graceful curvetting, and the Sikhs value them according to 
their proficiency in their movements.” As to the appear- 
ance of those horses he notes that “these animals present 
a beautiful appearance, with their small bones, flowing 
mane and tail, and their proud and fiery action and lofty 
heads. The bridle, saddle and other ornaments of these 
creatures are most costly. The first is overlaid with gold 
or enamel, and at the top of the head, or else on either 
side, waves a plume of heron’s feathers; strings of jewels 
are hung round the neck under which are the Sulimans or 
Onyx stones. The saddle is also of enamel or gold, cover- 
ed with precious stones, the pommel being particularly 
rich. The housings are of Kashmir Shawls, fringed with 
gold; the crupper and martingale ornamented very high- 
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Z. Lravels in Kashmir and Punjab. by Baron Ch. Hugel (782°). 9. 2nT 
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‘ly and on each side . of the favourite hangs the tail of the 
Tibetan yak, dyed of. various hues.” z 


The Maharaja used to purchase horses worth about 
rupees twenty-five thousand every year. One thousand 
horses were specially reserved for the personal use of the 
Maharaja. Not a few of them were thorough-bred Arab 
horses. There were some which belonged to the Persian 
breed. Gohar bar, Sufaid pari and Laili were’ his best 
favourites. There are many anecdotes ‘which show that 
the ele pes was a prea rider 08 his time.’ 


The Hon’ bis Miss Eden has given us a neers 
\ description of the Maharaja’s horses: “The jewelled trappings 
of the horses were of the most costly description, the jewels 
being chiefly enieralds of, immense size and value and 
fastened on the frontof the saddle. The jewels and orna- 
ments were said to have been worth above £3,00,000. 
‘The Maharaja was passionately fond. of horses and he 
would make war on a province to procure the surrender of 
any which were reputed of: peculiarly .pure breed. . He 
kept them, highly, fed, in large numbers,and was almost 
in the daily habit of inspecting them; adorning them, on 
occasions of particular display, with the finest jewels of 
his Treasury, including. the celebrated large diamond, 
called Koh-i-Noor or Mountain of cight : 


The Mahataja, as a true satdion ee ie value ofa 
-good horse. He was ready to pay any price for a really 
goows steed. The celebrated horse Ladi, having been the 


1. Travels in Kashmir and the Panga by Baron Ch. Hugel (1835), 
« BOL. 
F 9. Muharaja Ranjit Singh, by Sita Ram Kohli (1933), Page 301. 
: _ Portraits of the Princes and People of India, by the Hon'ble Miss 
Eden (1844), P. 14. 
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“cause of several wars, cost the Maharaja no less than sixty 
thousand rupees anda loss of about 12,000 soldiers. This 
‘horse was the finest horse belonging to the Maharaja. It 
has been described to be of dark grey colour, with black 
eyes. The history of Latli is equally interesting. It was 
originally the property of Yar Mohammad Khan of 
Peshawar, and the Maharaja made the delivery of this 
‘animal to him one of conditions of peace, but it 
seems that Yar Mohammed Khan evaded the fulfilment 
of this condition by sending different horses under the 
name of Laili. On his death, his brother Sultan Mohem- 


med Khan was placed in possession of Peshawar, but on | 


condition that Lailt would be presented to the Maharaja,” 
This was done after a great deal of hesitation, and that! 
only when General V entura pronounced Sultan Mohammed 
‘a prisoner for his breach of promise. 


‘The Maharaja was very fond of his fine stud and used 
to take personal interest in his horses.’ We find such a 
mention in the manuscript notes of an officer of the 
Bengal Army who visited the Maharaja in 1809: “TI again 
visited the Rajah Ranjit Singh whom I found in the lower 
apartment of the Palace. There were two beautiful 
Punjabi horses, picketted close to him, saddled, bridled 
and all ready to be mounted. In many other parts of that 
eieant building \ were also picketted several other horses.’ 


Such and several other writings of the various giagel 
lers, who have left records of their ‘actual observations 
_ during their visits to the Maharaja, show that he was not 

only fond of horses, but also evinced very keen and discri- 
‘minating judgment i in their selection. 
1. Tour to Lahore : The Asiatic Annual Register, Vol. XI (1809). 
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“CHAPTER XID 
MAHARAJA I RANJIT SINGH AS OTHERS SAW HIM 
_ \GLEANED BY Ghose Sivan) 


Henry T. Prinsep.—The territorial possession of Ranjit 
Singh comprise now [1834] the entire fork of the Punjab 
as bounded by the Indus and Sutlej, the two. extreme — 
rivers. He holds, besides Kashmere, the entire hill 
country to the snowy range and even Ludak beyond the . 

imalayas, for though many of the Rajahs of this tract 
still remain in their possessions, they have been reduced to | 
the character of subjects,. paying tribute equal to their. 


utmost means ; and contributing men to the armies of 
Lahore whenever called upon. Besides this extensive. 
country, Ranjit Singh has about 45 Talooks entire; or in 
share with others, on the British side of the Sutlej; and 
west-ward of the Indus he holds Khyrabad, Akora. and 
Peshawar, Dera Ghazi Khan, which has been farmed to } 
the Nawab of Bahawalpore, and Dera Ismail Khan assigned ! 
to Hafiz Ahmed Khan of Munkhera as before related. | 
He also levies tributes from the Balooch chiefs of Tonk 
and Sagur to the Southward.— Origin of the Sikh Fower 
in the Punjab and Folitical Life ae Muha- one Leunjeet 
Singh, 1834. 


Victor Jacquemont.—The Punjab and its’ inhabitants - 
please me much. Perhaps you will say that it is because I see 
them through a shower of gold ; but the unsophisticated Sikhs 
_ of this country have a simplicity and open honesty of manner 
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which a European relishes the more after two year’s 
residence or travelling in India. The Sikhs are a good 
sort of people but no conjurors. 

\ His [Ranjit Singh’s] conversation is like a nightmare. 
He is almost the first inquisitive Indian T have seen ; and 
his curiosity balances the apathy of the whole of his 
nation. He asked a hunderd thousand questions to me 
about India, the British, Europe, Bonaparte, this world in 
general and the next; hell, paradise, the soul, God, the 


devil and a myriad of others of the same kind.—Leéters — 


from India, 1834. or See ri 


Sir Alexander Burnes.—I never quitted the presence ' 
of a native of India with such impressions as I left this | 


man. Without education and without a guide he conducts 


all the affairs of his kingdom with surprising energy and — 
vigour, and yet he wields his power with a consideration — 
quite unprecedented in- “an Andian prince. ~ Travels into 


Bukhara, etc, 183}. 
Hon'ble W. G. Osborne.-—He was one of that order of 
minds which seem destined by nature to win their ways 


to distinction and achieve greatness. His courage was of | 


t 


that cool and calculating sort, which courted no unneces- | 


sary danger and shunned none which his purposes made 
it expedient to encounter, and he always observed a just 


proportion between his efforts and his objects. 


With an accurate and retentive memory and‘ with 


yreat fertility, both invention and resource, he was an excel — 


lent man of business. - 


His success and especially ihe consolidation of bis 


power are in great measure attributable to. the soundness 


of his views and the practicable nature of his plans. He 
never exhausted his Bien ete in ‘wild and hazardous enter-. 
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prises, but restraining his ambition within the limits of a 
reasonable probability, they were not only so well timed 
and skilfully arranged as generally to ensure success, but 
failure (in the rare instances when they did fail), never 
seriously shook his stability or impaired his resources. 


He was a devout believer in the eee and a 
punctual observer of the ceremonies, of his religion. The 
Granth, the sacred book of the Sikhs, was constantly read. 
to him and he must have been familiar with the moral 
precepts inculcated. 


He rules with a rod of i iron, it is true, but in justice 
to him it must be stated, that except in actual open warfare 
he has never been known to take life, though his own has 
been attempted more than once, and his reign will be found. 
free from any striking acts of cruelty and oppression than 
those of many more civilized monarchs. 


He is very proud of the efficiency and admirable con- 
dition of his artillery, and justly so, for no native power 
has yet possessed so large and well disciplined a corps.— 

The Court and Camp of Runjeet Singh, i840. 


Barron Charles Hugel.—Never perhaps was so large 


an empire founded by one man with so little criminality eee. 


when we consider the country and the uncivilized people 
with whom he had to deal, his mild Government must be 
regarded with feelings of astonishment.— Travels in 
Kashmere and the Punjab, 1845. 

- Capt. Leopold Von Orlich. — With all the magnificence 
which prevailed at his court, he w:is himself very simple in 
his attire, and wore but few orn aments, but he loved to 
see show and splendour in every thing abouthim. In battle, 
he was always seen at t the head. ‘of his troops and foremost 
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in combat ; he twice crossed the Indus with his cavalry, in 
the face of the enemy, and gained the victory. In energy 
of will and endurance he was unequalled by any of his 
people. The want of education was covered by the splen- 
did mental powers with which nature had endowed hin, 
and prudence and knowledge of mankind enabled him to 


maintain himself in his high station. 


By means of excessive liberality he attached faithful 
servants and brave warriors to himself.— Travels in India, 
1845. 


Captain W. Marray.—It is no uncommon practice of 
Ranjeet Singh, when he contemplates any serious under- 
taking to direct two slips of paper to be placed on. the 
Granth Sahib or Sacred Volume of the Sikhs. On one is 
written his wish and on the other the reverse. A _ little 
boy is then brought in and told to bring one of the slips, 
and whichever it may happen to be, His Highness is as 
satisfied as if it were a voice from heaven.—History of the — 
Punjab, 1846. 


Lt.-Col. Steinbach. —The treasure [of Maharajah Ran- 
jeet Singh] may be estimated to have amounted at his de- 
cease to about eight crores of rupees in cash, or the same 
number of millions of pounds sterling, with jewels, shawls, 
horses, elephants, ete., and several millions more, 
although much has been abstracted from the royal 
treasury during the constant succession of troubles ; it is 
doubtful if any Court in Europe possesses such valuable 
jewels as the Court of Lahore. Some idea of the vast 
property accur ulated by Ranjeet Singh may be formed from 
the circumstance of no less than thirteen hundred various 
kinds of bridles, massively ornamented with gold and 
silver, somo of them even with diamonds, 


being found in 
the royal treasury.— The Pura U6: 
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_M. Mohan Lall.— January 18th, 1832. By the desire of 
the Maharajah Ranjit Singh, we paid a visit to His High- 
ness in the afternoon, in a garden near the Durgah of Shah 
Belaval. The tent in which he held his Darbar was as if 


it had been the tent of an angel, and not of man... He 
governs his kingdom without any minister and counsellor 


. The established religion of Lahore is Sikh or Khalsa | 


... Lahore is governed in an absolute manner. The present 
king, Ranjit Singh, has passed a law that the noses and 
ears of thieves shall be cut off.— Travels in the Punjab, 
etc., 1846. 


Major H, M. Lawrence.—And further, I may say, that 
as long as I [ remained in the service [of Ranjit Singh] I at 
least found in ‘it less of slavery than, perhaps, in any 
European army, and that I was less likely to have to act 
against my conscience than if serving with more civilized 
powers. — Adventur es of an Officer in the Punja’, 1846. 


Capt. Marray.— Ranjeet Singh has been lkened to 
Mehemet Ali and to Napoleon. Mr. Jacquemont terms him 
‘a Bonaparte in miniature”. There are some points. in 
which he resembles both; but estimating his character 
with reference to his circumstances and position, he is 
perhaps, a more remarkable man than either. - 


It is difficult to suppress admiration in contemplating / 
the career of such a man, who, with so many disadvan- \ 
‘tages, succeeded, with so few crimes, in elevating himself | 


froma simple Sardar to be the sovereign of a large 
kingdom, including Hindus and Mohammadans, as well as 
Sikhs, the only state in India not substantany. under 
British dominion. 


‘With great natural intelligence and a wonderfully 


quick apprehension, a asi was excellent and stored 


with minute, as well *as important, circumstances. Pe 


n 


ae 
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audited all the revenue accounts, and the tenacity of his 
memory enabled him to follow the most complicated 
statements. a 
There was no ferocity in his disposition and he never 
punished a criminal with death even under circumstances 
of aggravated offence. Humanity indeed, or rather a 
-jtenderdess for life, was a trait in the character of Ranjeet 
‘Singh. There is no instance of his having wantonly . 
imbrued his hands in blood. 

Dr..W. L. M’Gregor.—His smile is pleasing and his 
manner of address easy and unembarrassed on all occasions. 
He never appears at a loss for words to express his ideas, 
which are quickly formed on any subject. When discours- 
ing, he appears at once to grasp the whole bearings of the 
subject, and his reasoning powers and discriminating 
acumen are of the highest order. 

In _ his youth, Runjeet was remarkably active, an 
excellent horseman, and well skilled in everything con- 
nected with military feats. | He was ever the foremost in 
battle and the last in retreat. There is no instance of his’ 


being embarrassed or evincing anything like fear, on record. 


hould the affairs of the State require his attention, 
Runjeet is ready at all times during the day and night, and 
it is not unusual for him to order his Secretary and Prime 
Minister to carry the designs on which he has been medi- 
tating during the night, into execution before day-break. — 


When we consider the position which Runjeet now 
holds, as the absolute sovereign of. several States, which 
formerly owned distinct rulers, and all of them reduced 
into subjection by himself, it is evident that he is no com- 
mon character, but possessed of powers of mind rarely met 
with, either in the eastern or western world. 
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As the Sovereign of the Sikhs who follow the religious 
tenets of Nanak, modified by Guru, Govind Singh, it is 
politic on his part to support this religion which he does 
in.the most munificent manner.— The History of the Sikhs, 
1846. y 


Gapt. G. Carmichal Smyth.— Having learned the value 
of discipline, he was seized with the desire to possess a 
disciplined army, and, as is well known, was not content 
with idly desiring it, but using all means available for 
effecting his purpose, at length saw himself at the head of 
a force such as no eastern power had éver before possessed. 
—The Reigning Family of Lahore, 1847. 


Capt. J. D. Cunningham. —Ranjit Singh (and the 
Punjab a waning confederacy, a prey to the factions of its 
chiefs, pressed by the Afghans and the Mahrattas and 
ready to submit to English supremacy. ' He consolidated 
the numerous petty states into a kingdom, he wrested from 
Kabul the fairest of its provinces, and he gave the potent 
English no cause for interference. He fcund the military 
array of his country a mass of horsemen, brave indeed, 
but ignorant of war as an art, and he left it mustering 
fifty thousand disciplined soldiers, fifty thonsand well- 
armed yeomanry and militia, and more than three hundred 
pieces of cannon for the field. His rule was founded on 
the feelings of a people, but it involved the joint action of 
necessary principles of military order and _ territorial 


extension. History of the Sikhs, 1849. 


John C. Marshman.—He possessed the same grand 
creative genius as Sevajee and Hyder Ali ... ... It was his 
extraordinary talent alone which reared the edifice of Sikh 
greatness, andif be had not been hemmed in by the irresisti- 
ble power of the Company he would undoubtedly have estab- 
lished a new and magnificent empire in Hindoostan. He 
succeeded to the leadership of his tribe at the early age of 
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seventeen, when the Punjab was distracted by the conflicts 
of its various independent chieftains. He left it a compact 
and powerful kingdom, strengthened by the annexation of 
some of the richest provinces of the Dooranian empire... 
By indefatigable exertions, by the adoption of every .im- 
provement he could hear of, and by incessant and success- 
: tul expeditions, he succeeded in creating an army 80,000 
“strong with 300 pieces of cannon, superior in discipline, 
colour and equipment to any force which had ever been in 
India under native colours, ,—History of India, 187¢4. 


Col. G. B. Malleson. —But eight summers had formed 
the character of Ranjit Singh. A true follower of Guru 
Gobind Singh, he hated the Afghan invaders with an in- 
tensity inspired by the conviction, that they were the 
determined enemies of the freedom and the toleration 
which were the watchward of his tribe ... Meanwhile 
Ranjit Singh had applied himself zealously to the task of 
consolidating his donimions, of giving unity to diverse and 
scattered elemonts, of welding the increasing Sikh nation | 
into a well-ordered commonwealth. 


Strong of body, active, intelligent, wa tetiered . the 
bonds of caste-prejudice, full of courage and gifted with a 
wonderful stamina, accustomed to live on flesh or dispense 
with it, the Sikh has the making of the finest soldier in the 
world.— Decisive Battle of India, 1888. 


Syed Muhammad Latif.—He entertained great respect | 
for learning and learned men. JHis Secretaries were in 
perpetual attendance on him, and he had the papers read 
out to him in Persian, Punjabi or Hindi, and he saw that 
his orders were drawn up in due form and that the drafts 
met his views. 


t 


, His appearance was prepossessing, his manner and 
address were delightful, and his features were full of ani- 
mation and expression, His remaining eye was large, - 
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quick and searching and its fire and brilliancy displayed 
at once the great acuteness and energy of mind of its 
owner. | - 
He possessed lively imagination and his habits were 
genial and quite unreserved. He was not a bigot, but he 


— 


performed his religious sbservances regularly, heard the 


Granth every day at the appointed time, and munificently | 


rewarded the Gurus, Bhais and Bawas who helped him in 
the performance of religious ceremonies. 


In his youth he was remarkably active and an excel: { 


lent horsaman and sportsman, well skilled in military feats. 


Ranjit Singh remoulded the political condition of 
the Sikhs and consolidated numerous dismembered petty 
states into a kingdom.—History of the Punjab, 1891. 

Gapt. R. T. Crowther.--One master-hand, however, 
was destined to confine the several confederacies into one 
power in the person of Ranjit Singh....He had united by 
the force of personal character, the military ardour of a 
sect with their religious enthusiasm, and formed, an 
Empire.—Memorandum on the Sikhs, 1894. | | 

Sir C. Gough and A. Innes.— . 

Ranjit Singh possessed precisely ths necessary quali- 
ties. His prowess in battle was beyond question; the 
vigour and shrewdness of his judgment were conspicuous ; 
his promptitude of action was obvious, And he struck a 
note to which the heart of the Sikhs vibrated, by pro- 


claiming himself always as the servant of Garu Govind — 
Singh and acting always in the name of Gobind and to — 


the glory of the Khalsa. 


Ranjit Singh possessed; in a very “high: degree, one 
particular kingly ‘quality not usually conspicuous in 


oriental monarchs : he always knew exactly how far he could | 


go, however large and far- reaching his ultimate, designs 
| might be, ‘his immediate measures were always practicable, 
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The progress of his arms was steady and stubborn ; but 
each step was a part of his large design, and he made each 
step secure before he took the next, never challenging an 
senemy till he felt that the chances of a contest would be 
in his favour.— The Sikhs and Sikh Wars, 1899. 


Alex Gardner. — 


The Maharaja was indeed one of those master-minds 
which only require opportunity to change the face of the 
globe. Ranjit Singh made a great and powerful nation 
from the disunited confederacies of the Sikhs and would 
have carried his conquests to Delhi or even farther, had 
it not been for the stimulous rise and consolidation of the 
British Empire in India. Soldier and. Praudicn= Memoirs 

| of Alex Gardner 1898. | : 


. Captain A. ‘A. Bingley. Seat was aman -of strong 
will and immense energy ... of great acuteness in acquiring 
knowledge that would be of practical use to him. He soon 
_ united all the separate confederacies of Sikhs under his wi 
control, and thus acquired a general authority over all the 
Sikhs of the Punjab. . 
During the Maharaja’s reign, enlistment in regular 
army, or Khalsa Fauj, was entirely voluntary, but there 
was never any difficulty in obtaining recruits, the infantry, 
especially, being composed of the handsomest and strongest 
youngmen. His battalions were a formidable body of 
troops, well disciplined and steady. Their endurance was 
_ remarkable and it was not unusual for whole regiments to 
make 30-miles marches ofter for days at a time.— 


The Stkhs, 1918. 
General John Gordon —Though .a man of immense 
ambition, he was gifted with a far-sightedness that few 
Indian rulers have possessed. 


Raniit Singh was auni _—e a a oe 
aN] get Wee & unique personality among the rude 
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Jats of these times. Deficient in physical characteristics that 
win respect from barbarians, yet by his personal bravery, 
ability, and address he drew all around him to his wishes. 

Asa soldier, though he sacrificed his men with pro- 
digality to win the day, yet he was carefully economical 
of their lives. They were devotedly attached to him, all 
feeling under his command the exhilarating effects of con- 
fident success. Generous to the vanquished, it never being 
his policy to reduce anyone to desperation. 

He managed better than others more learned to trans- 
aet the current duties of his State by means of his retentive 
memory, quickness of mind, and keen observation. The 
evolution of a monarchy was irresistible under his master- 
ful action. | 

_ He -wwas at home in the saddle in camp anne his 
soldiers, taking his meals in their presence. 


Possessing great powers of endurance, he was given 
to long journeys on horseback, surprise visits to distant 
parts of his dominions enabling him to check his Governors 
in their reports as to revenue and other matters. 

~ His Court was brilliant with oriental pageantry, but 
personally che was free from pomp and show, and so sceru- 
pulously simple i in his dress among his gorgeously clad 
Sardars as to be distinguished among the distinguished. 


He was a great man of action and a good ruler for his 
time, his Government ... being then the only one suited 
to control the oe and turbulent elements in the 


=o 


a 


Punjab. -Under his strong hand such order and security | 


reigned there as had never been known before. — _ 
a | The Sikhs, 1904, 


CONCLUSION 
(By Sir JOGENDRA Sven) 


It was not without reason that Maharaja Ranjit Singh 
gained the title of the “Lion of the Punjab”. He was 
_ irresistible in attack. He was in his teens when his father 
Sardar Maha Singh passed away, leaving behind him a 
small band of soldiers and chiefship of a small territory. 
Boy Ranjit Singh was called upon not only to retain the 
position which his father had won, but at this tender age 
to prepare himself for his future greatness, under cir-- 
cumstances which permitted no slackness of effort. He 
was greatly helped by his mother. It is remarkable that 
in that period of our history, Sikh ladies led armies in 
the battlefield and played a conspicuous part in adminis- 
‘tering their estates. -_ 

It. seamed as if fates were waiting to dower him 
with power. He began with small expeditions and was 
able to swoop .down on Lahore, and became master of 
the capital of the Punjab. The province was under the 
sway of 12 Misals of the Khalsa, each under its own 
leader, more or less chosen by its followers. It was given 
to young Ranjit Singh to unify the Misals by. persuasion, 

and when persuasion failed, by coercion, to exert the 
collective strength of the Khalsa. It was this union of 
the people that enabled him to carry his arms to Jamrud 
and Khyber on one side and boundaries of Tibet and Sind 
on the other. . 

It also enabled Maharaja Ranjit Singh to seule ats | 
his conquests by establishing good government, which 
the Misals could not envisage. Communal and minority 
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Claims were never raised against -his Government. All 
communities had their share in the administration, and 
were contented. They enjoyed the fruits of their labour 
in peace. Justice was meted out in a simple and effec- 
_tive manner. The village Panchayats decided most of the 
disputes and personal law of various, communities and 
_ tribes prevailed. | , 

The land tax was the main source of revenue. From 
all sources the Maharaja received about 3} crores, and 
almost the whole amount, in one way or an other, found 
its way to those who contributed it in taxes. — The army. 
consisting of about .14 lac soldiers absorbed half the 
tovenne Above all, he believed in the principle of 

‘wand chhakna”’, sharing what he had with others, and 
he showered gifts on rich and poor alike. | 

The present day land revenue system ignores that it 
is the people who pay the revenue. It is impossible to 
enforce the same standard in areas which are heavily 
populated and where holdings are as small as 2 acres 

as in areas where a unit of holdings is about 25 acres. 


It can be asserted that economic condition of the 
mass of people has not substantially improved during the 
last hundred years. No proof is needed in support of 
this assertion. The mud walls of the village and lack of 
even clothes and shoes reveal that it could at no time. 
be worse. Indeed it is imaginable that people were more 
contenied., -and happy. when the calls on their purse 
were few, than now when the purse is empty and the 


_ calls are many. 


Maharaja Ranjit Singh was high- minded, ‘humble, 
generous and. forgiving. He considered himself as a 
servant of the Panth and was known as Singh Sahib, a 
title which he prized more than that of Maharaja, He 
~ had not much literary equipment, but his mind was well 
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informed, and his intellect flashed like a sunbeam on 
most difficult problems of administration and strategy 
which confronted him. | 
It was given to him to consolidate the power of the 

Khalsa. It was his to prove that in unity hes 
strength. It was his to point the path of glory and -pre- 
pare the Khalsa for its predestined mission to stand 
sentinel at the gate of India, as the guardian of the 
liberties of the people of the Punjab, nay the whole of 
India, | 

- It is tragic that no male member of our beloved 
sovereign survives. Maharaja Duleep Singh died in 
exile and his two sons are also gone. His daughter 
Bamba Duleep Singh has the indomitable courage of her 
grandfather and is passing her days far from the land 
of her forefathers. She has not the means to maintain — 
the dignity of her position in her motherland. . Her 
younger sisters lead a quiet life in England and with them 
will pass the line of the ** Lion of the Punjab”. 


The Lion of the Punjab, however, symbolised the 
power of the Khalsa. The great Maharaja is gone but the 
Khalsa lives. When the last Guru’s four sons gave their 
lives for the faith of their father to illuminate the path of 
sacrifice, the Guru éxclaimed, ‘“ What matters if my four 
sons are gone. May these thousands live for the glory of 
the Khalsa ”; so we might say to-day, if the Khalsa was 
united’ and the spirit of sacrifice animated every individual 
Sikh. | | | 

Sri Krishna in his Bhagwat Gita preached war 
against tyranny. He laid it down that it was the duty 
of the warrior classes to uphold truth and defend the 
defenceless; Guru Govind Singh Sahib who loved 
Muslims as much as the Hindus, raised the flag of inde- 
pendence ta create. a body of men, consecrating their 
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lives to the service of their motherland and lifting it out 
of subjection. He held it was bad to be subject, both 
for the ruler and the ruled. It was he who showed the 
way to freedom and exploded the myth of non-violence, 
which Budha preached and which robbed India of its 
power to defend its freedom. The path of Ahinsa is the 
path of liberation, but it is a path which few can follow. 
_ What is given to the Khalsa is to live without fear and 
without hate, and to overcome fear and hate with force, 
if they manifest themselves in violence. | 


In celebrating the centenary of Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh, let us resolve to work for the consolidation of our 
strength. To-day again the Khalsa is called upon_to unite, 
to stand firm under the banner of the Gurus, helping 
others, without losing their own identity. This is what 
the life of Maharaja Ranjit Singh has to teach us. We 
must determine to make a greater freedom and larger 
happiness more universally possible. 

The Maharaja was the first Sikh ica who was 
gifted with the power of leading the Khalsas. A befitting 
tribute to his memory will be to close our ranks with a firm 
resolve to make the name of the Khalsa resplendent in 
new times which are likely to call on all our. resources. — 
The spirit of Sikhism is our life- breath and realisation of 


brotherhood is our strength. 
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GENEOLOGICAL TABLE 


BUDDHA SINGH 


died 1718 
| 
a eee fae Ta) 
Naudh Singh — Chanda Singh 
died 1752 ~ vy SRS avrcestor of the Sandhanwalias 
Charht Singh 
died 1770 
noe 
Maha Singh 
died 1790 
MAHARAJA RANJIT SINGH 
born 1780 died. 1839 .° 8 oF Se re 
| - oe MG Sao ot che es tol 
KHARAK SINGH SHER SINGH Tara Singh Multana Kashmira Peshaura 
died 1840 * died 1843. _ Singh, . Singh Singh 
P F . | . E . F i . 
_ Nau Nihal Singh . . oo. . -DULEEP SINGH 
‘died 1840 - died 1893 
ee cs ees 
; | | 4 re | 
Victor Duleep Sivgh Fredrick Bambu Sophia —° Catherine 
died 1918 Duleep Singh Duleep Singh Duleep Singh Duleep Singh | 


‘died 1926 
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‘ APPENDIX I - 


<. MAHARAJA RANJIT SINGH’ S FAMILY 
(By Ganpa Sinax) 
Maharaja Kharak Singh and Nau-Nihal Singh. 


On the death of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, his eldest son - 
Kharak Singh came to the throne, with Raja Dhian Singh 
Dogra as his Wazir. 

In spite of all his professions of loyalty, Dhian Singh 
secretly conspired for the subversion of the Punjab | 
Empire by establishing his brothers’ control over the 
hill-territories, and grabbing the crown of Ranjit Singh | 
for his son Hira Singh. It was with this scheme in view 
that so many murders were brought about directly or 
indirectly by the Dogra brothers  Dhian ees and 
Gulab Singh — | 

False rumours were set afloat that aaa Singh, 
with Cheyt Singh [a friend and adviser of Kharak Singh] | 
and his other admirers, had leagued with the British, and | 
was ready to acknowledge their ‘power, to. place himself 
under their protection, to pay six annas in every rupee 
of revenue for the expenses incurred by this act, and that 
all the Seik troops should then be disbanded and the 
Sardars done away with,?. Gulab Singh coveyed all this 
through different agencies to Kanwar Nau-Nihal Singh, 
the son of Kharak Singh, at Peshawar, ‘and produced 
forged letters bearing the signatures of Kurrak Singh 
and Cheyt Singhi in proof of their charge.’ This exasperat- 
ed the youthful Prince. On his arrival at Lahore he 

1. Pearse, Col. Alexundur Gardner, p.. 213. 

2. Smyth, Retgning Family of Lahore, p 28. 

| AT 
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was easily entrapped by Dhian Singh to agree to the | 
murder of Sardar Chet Singh and to take from his father 
the rein of government into his own hands, to “secure the 
country from the power of the Feringhees. ” But Nau-Nihal 
Singh soon appears to have seen through the game— 
though he could not completely get out of the Dogra 
machinations—and took some measures to curb the power 
of the Dogras. But it was too late. In the meantime 
his father Kharak Singh had been poisoned by slow doses 
of white lead and corrosive sublimate and he died on 
5 November, 1840. On the following morning when the 
young Prince (the new Maharaja) Nau-Nihal Singh was 
returning from the crematory—where his father’s body 
was still burning—the beams, ‘stones and tiles of the 
archway, through which he was passing, fell from above, as 
prearranged by Dhian Singh, and he was struck to the 
ground. Slightly wounded though he was, he was hur- 
riedly removed to his apartments in the fort in a palki 
. which, as it would seem, was kept ready for the purpose, 
and the gates were all closed. Nobody was allowed to. 
see him.. “In vain did the mother of Nau-Nihal Singh, 
in a paroxysm of rage and anxiety come and beat the 
fort gates with her own hands ;” says Smyth, “admittance 
into the fort there was none, still less into the Prince’s 
appartment. None of the female inmates, not even his. 
wives, were suffered to see him.” In the fort the young 
| Nau-Nihal Singh was mercilessely done to death, and 
thus the father and the son were removed from the scene 
in the short period of two days, 
. Maharaja Sher Singh 

Kan war Sher Singh, the second sou of Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh, had in the meantime been sent for from 
Mukerian. But oe his arrival at Lahore, he found Mai 
chead Kaur, widow of Maharaja Kharak Singh and 
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mother of Nau-Nihal Singh, set up as a claimant to the 
throne by Gulab Singh, the brother of Dhian Singh. 
Sher Singh had, therefore, to go back. He came to Lahore 
again in January 1842 when a favourable opportunity 
offered itself, and became the Maharaja. But he could not 
for long continue with amity with the intriguing Minister 
Dhian Singh. The Maharaja was concerting measures to 
get rid of him, but the tables were turned on himself and | 
Sher Singh fell a victim to a shot from a double-barrelled 
gun of Sardar Ajit Singh Sandhanwalia on 15 September, 
(1843. Dhian Singh also met the same fate the | 
same day. . : - oa oa 
| Maharaja Duleep Singh 

Prince Duleep Singh, the six-year old son of — 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh was now proclaimed the Maharaja, — 
with Hira Singh son of Dhian Singh as his Wazir. 
Maharani Jind Kaur (popularly known as Maz Jindan), . 
* the mother of the Maharaja, became his regent. At 
this time Kanwars Kashmira Singh and Peshaura Singh, 
brothers of the new Maharaja, raised an insurrection 
against him, but it ended in failure. 


The raw youth Hira Singh was under the dominating 
influence of his tantric preceptor Pundit Jallah, whose 
overbearing attitude towards the Sikh Sardars soon 
rendered him obnoxious. The arrogance of Jallha knew 
no bounds, and he often used expressions of disrespect — 
even towards the Queen-mother and treated her brother 
with great contempt. All this was very distasteful to the 
Khalsa Army. Hira Singh and Jallha perceived that 
their rule was at an end. On 21 December, 1844, they 
secretly endeavoured to fly away from the capital with 
whatever treasure they could carry, but they were over- 
taken by the army and slain before they could reach 
Jammu, : 3 ae 
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Jawahir Singh, the brother of the Maharani, now 
became Prime Minister, with his friend Lal Singh Brahmin 
‘as his adviser. ‘The army had by this” time become all 
powerful and their Panches guided: the destinies of .the 
Empire. Jawahar Singh | was alleged to have been responsi- 
ble for the murder of Prince Peshaura Siagh at Attock, and 
he was condemned to death on 21 September 1845. 

There were now three candidates for the Prime 
Ministership— Gulab: Singh, Te] Singh ‘and Lal Singh. 
The decision was made by drawing alot. It fell to Lall 
Singh who became the Prime’ Minister, with Tej Singh, a 
- Poorbia soldier of fortune, as ou Commanders a: Chief of 

the army. a 

It is not proposed to enter here into the details of the 
Anglo-Sikh wars of 1845-46 and 1848-49. ‘It is enough ‘to 
say that the Empire fell before the premeditated ‘designs 
and superior. diplomacy of the agents-of the Hast Tndia 
Company conducted by that. well-known : annexationist 
Lord ‘Dalhousie. Maharani Jind Kaur had been exiled to 
Fort Chunar from where she had-escaped in disguise to 
Nepal. After the annexation of the Punjab,..the ‘young 
Maharaja Duleep Singh was removed in.1850. to. Fateh- 
garh (U. P.),: where. he was converted to Christianity on 
8 March,:1853:° In .1854. he went .to. England where he 
spent practically the whole. of his remaining life. He 
came to India twice.;.once in 1861 to take his mother to 
England. and ‘a second time in 1863 to- cremate her dead 
body on the Indian soil. 


In the eighties of the last sere ‘his differénoed with 
the British Government increased. But as his debtors, as 
he called the Government, were also his judges, no'recon- 
ciliation could be effected. In disgust he disposed of his 
property in England and left for India. But he ‘was 
detained at Aden in April 1886, and was ordered to go 
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back. It was during his short stay at Aden that Maharaja 
Duleep Singh received the Pahul and was reconverted to 
Sikhism. On his return to Europe he spent his last days 
mostly on the continent and died in Paris in 1893. He 
left behind him two sons and three daughters, of whom. 
only Princesses Bamba and Sophia survive. 
Besides Kharak Singh, Sher Singh and Duleep Singh, 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh had also the following sons :— 
1. Isher Singh, born of Maharani Mahtab Kaur in 
- 1804. He died when only a child of a year and 
a half. | 
2. Tara Singh, a twin-brother of Maharaja Sher 
Singh, born of ‘Maharani Mehtab Kaur. He 
died at Dasuya (Hoshiarpur) in 1859. 
3. Kashmira Singh, born of Rani Daya Kaur in 
1819. He was killed in 1843 with Baba Bir 
Singh of Naurangabad and Sardar Atar Singh 
Sandhanwalia during the siege Jaid by the army 
sent by Raja Hira Singh. ° 
4, Peshaura Singh was a brother of KashmiraSingh, 
born of Rani Daya Kaur. He was murdered by 
Fateh Khan Tiwana, by the orders, it is alleged, 
of Sardar Jawahir Singh Wazir in 1844. 
5. Multana Singh born of Rani Ratan Kaur in 
"1819. He died in 1846. 


THE MAHARAJA’S WIVES 


1. Maharani Mahtab Kaur, daughter of Sardar Gur- 
bakhsh Singh Kanhaiyaand Mai Sada Kaur. 
She was the mother of three sons, Ishar Singh, 


1. That he was reconverted to Sikhism isevident from his letter in 

_ one of which he says, ‘‘I was arrested at Aden without a warrant, one 
having been issued since I re-embraced Sikhism while staying at Aden.”’ 

‘This fact is algo referred to in the telegrams of the British Agent at Aden to 
the Government of India. Seealso the letters of the Maharaja given in 


Appendix III. 
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Maharaja Sher Singh and Kanwar Tara Singh. 
Rani Raj Kaur (also called Datar Kaur, and 
popularly known as Mai Nakain) sister of Sardar 


_ Gyan Singh of Satghara. She was the mother 
of Maharaja Kharak Singh. 


Rani Rup Kaur daughter of Sardar Jai Singh 
Lambardar of Kot Said Mahmud near Amritsar. 


Rani Lachhmi daughter of Sardar Desa Singh 
| Vad-pagga, Sandhu of sa Khan in ee 
wala district. 
Rani Mehtab Devi, (also called Rani Katauchan 
and popularly known as “Gadan), the daughter 
of Raja. Sansar Chand Katauch of ‘Kangra. 


Rani Raj Bango, a sister of Mehtab Devi and 


daughter of Raja Sansar Chand. 


a Rani Raj Devi (also. call ed Bannat °), daughter 


of Mian Padam Singh. -. 


- Rani Har Devi, ‘Shaghlen: of. ‘Chaudhri Bam 


Saleria Rajput of Atalgarh (Gurdaspur). 


c Rani Davno, daughter of Sand d Bhari, Bhari Chib, 


of Dava-Vatala (J ammu).- 


ae Moran, a “Muhaminadan. daneiae girl of 


Lahore. She was married to the Maharaja in 
1802. She accompanied him on his visit to 
Hardwar. 


Rani Gul Begam of Amritsar, married in 1833. 
She died in 1868. 


Rani Ram Devi, daughter of Sardar Gurmukh. 
Singh of Gujranwala. 


Rani Devi, daughter of Wazir Nakuda of Jaswan 
(Hoshiarpur). 


14. 


t= 
Or 


16. 


1%. 


18. 


19. 


20. 
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Rani Ratan Kaur, widow of Sardar Sahib Singh 
of Gujrat. She gave birth to Kanwar Multana 
Singh. | 

Rani Daya Kaur, widow of Sardar Sahib Singh 

of Gujrat and mother of Kanwars Kashmira 
Singh and Peshaura Singh. 

Rani Chand Kaur, daughter of Sardar Jai Singh 

of Chain Pur (Amritsar). 


- Rani Mahtab Kaur, daughter of Chaudhri Sujan 


Singh of Malla (Gurdaspur). 


Rani Saman Kaur daughter of Sardar Suba 
Singh Malwai. 


Rani Gulab Kaur, daaehier of a bet of 
Jagdeo (Amritsar). 


Maharani Jind Kaur (Popularly known as Rani 
or Mai (Jindan) daughter of Sardar Manna 
Singh Aulakh. She was the mother of 
Maharaja Duleep Singh. ™ | | 
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APPENDIX III 
LETTERS OF MAHARAJA DULEEP SINGH 
ELVEDEN HALL, 


THETFORD, 
SUFFOLK. 


My dear Sirdar Sant Singh, 


Iam very pleased to receive your letter. I thank 
you very much for offering me your kind services but 
there is nothing that I require. As the British Govern- 
ment refuse to do me justice, therefore, I shall leave 
England on the 16th of December next and take up my 
residence quietly at Delhi for I am poor now. 


I am very pleased to find in you a relative of my 
dear late raother. | 


As you are aware by this time that I have rejoined 
the faith of my ancestors,* I salute you with Wah 
Gooroo jee dee Futteh and remain, | 


Your affectionate relative, 
DULEEP SIN GH 


1. The formal initiation ceremony re-converting the Maharaja into 
a Sikh took place at Aden, where he was detained on his way to India in 
April, 1886. His faith in christianity had been shaken long before. But 
according to Lady Login’s Recollection, on 23rd August, 1884, some 
eighteen months before the day of the above letter, he announced his 
intention to leave for india “* as he could not otherwise undergo all the 
rites of re-initiation as a Sikh.”’ 
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Facsimile of Maharaja Duleep Singh’s Letter 


‘iw’ Elgefen Hall 
Teton’, 
Suffolk. 


hig dee ee See Song/t - 7 
Like , J fese4 pw ting aeee 


3 Ae Pe rn 
(Te ta tage 


les He NacT be frcrncrna Leff 

Joe ps ect ark Cade ufo fay 

Ais Ving fllenee E frerk Jw 
a 

GB J Salle re inth Wa he | forron 

je da AML ah en 2-~> 


tine Uf oa Le Lata© 
Seep SA 


at 7 (8o 


Facsimile of Maharaja Duleep Singh’s Letter 
“CARLTON CLUB, . 
“PALL MALL.S.W. 


Lyk! pee fe Hee KK . 
Sour toa peewee DB teseote: fromm 
hk bl Jadede po awe fe 
Cone teen Cee kcthpet ferrin 


IL 
CARLTON CLUB. 
PALL MALL, S. W. 


My dear Sirdar Jee, 
Wah Gooroo jee dee Futteh. 


T am very pleased to receive your letter, but I 
advise you not to come near me without permission of 
Government as you ght get into trouble with the 
‘authorities. , : | 

I intend to leave Ragin’: with Er family on the 
‘Bist of this month, but it is posal a little longer delay 
may occur. 


I need not tell you how pleased I shall be (if 6 
Government permits) for you to be present at my 
receiving “ Powhl” which I trust my cousin Thaker Singh 
Sindanwalia will administer to me. . | 


I am now longing to return to India although 
Government are afraid to let me reside in the .North 
Western Provinces and desire me to live at Ootakamund 
but I put my faith entirely in Sutgooroo who now that 
I turn to him for. forgiveness I know will not forsake 
me. . . 
Your sincere friend and welwisher 


DULEEP SINGH © 
MAHARAJAH 


March 9th, 1886. 


Tit? 
My beloved Countrymen, 


It was not my intention ever to ae to reside in 
India,‘but Sutgooroo, who gover ns all destiny, and is 
more powerful than I, his erring creature, has caused 
circumstances to be so brought about that, against my 
will, I am compelled to quit England, in order to occupy 
a humble sphere in India. I submit to His Will; being 
persuaded that whatever is for the best will happen. 


I now, therefore, beg forgiveness of you, Khalsa Jee, 
or the Pure, for having forsaken the faith of my ancestors 
for a foreign religion; but I was very young when I 
embraced Christianity. , 

It is my fond desire on reaching Bombay to take the 
Pahul again, and I sincerely hope for your prayers to 
the Sutgooroo on that solemn occasion. 

Tam compelled to write this to you because IT am 


- not permitted to visit you in the Punjab, as I had much 
hoped to do. 


Truly a noble reward for my unwavering loyalty to 
the Empress of India! But Sutgooroo’s will be done. 
With Wah Gooroo jee ki Futteh, 
I remain, 
My beloved Countrymen, 


‘[London, | Your own flesh and blood, 
25 March, 1786.) DULEEP SINGH 


1. The 7ribune, Lahore, Saturday, April 17, 1886, p. 6—7, Cols : 3, 1. 
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